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THE LIFE 0 F' J E S 0 S. 

OHAPTEE X 

THE TRANSFIGURATION OF JESUS, AND HIS LAST JOURNEY 
TO JERUSALEM. 

§ 105. 

THE TBANSPXOnRATION OF JESUS OONSIDBREU AS A MIRACULOUS EXTERNAL 
EVENT. 

The history of the transfiguration of Jesus on the mountain 
could not he ranged with the narratives of miracles which we 
have hitherto examined ; not only because it relates to a miracle 
which took place Jesus instead of a miracle performed 
him ; but also because it has the character of an epoch in the 
life of Jesus, which on the score of resemblance could only 
be associated with the baptism and resurrection. Hence 
Herder has correctly designated these three events as the three 
luminous points in the life of Jesus, which attest his heavenly 
mission \ 

According to tlie impression produced by the first glance at 
the synoptical narrative (Matt. xvii. 1 ff.; Mark ix. 2ff.; Luke 
ix. 28 ff.) — for the history is not found in the fourth gospel — 

Vom Erldser dcr Menschen nach drei crstun Evangel icn, s. 114 . 

VOL. III. 
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we have here a real, external, and miraculous event. Jesus, 
six or eight days after the first announcement of his passion, 
ascends a mountain with his three most confidential disciples, 
who are there witnesses how all at once Ins countenance, and 
even his clothes, are illuminated with supernatural splendour ; 
how two venerable forms from the realm of spirits, Moses and 
Elias, appear talking with him; and lastly, how a heavenly 
voice, out of a bright cloud, declares Jesus to be tlie Son of 
God, to whom they are to give ear. 

^ These few points in the history give rise to a multitude of 
questions, by the collection of which Gabler has done a meri- 
torious service In relation to each of the three phases of the 
event — the light, the apparition of the dead, and the voice — 
both its possibility, and the adequacy of its object, may be the 
subject of question. First, whence came the extraordinary 
light with which Jesus was invested ? Let it be remembered 
that a metamorphims of Jesus is spoken of E/U- 

v^octSev abim) : now this would appear to imply, not a mere 
illumination from without, but an irradiation from within, a 
transient effulgence, so to speak, of the beams of the divine 
glory through the veil of humanity. Thus Olshausen regards 
this event as an important crisis in the process of purification 
and glorification, through which he supposes the corporeality 
of Jesus to have passed, during his whole life up to the time of 
his asoension *. But without here dilating fiirther on our pre- 
vious arguments, that either Jesus was no real man, or the 
purificetioii wMdi he underwent during his life, must have con- 
sisted in something else than the illuimnation and suhtilization 
of his body ; it is in no Case to be conceived how his clothes, as 
well as Ms body, co^ld participate in such a process of trans- 
fi[gUrAtion. If, on'tMs account, it be rather preferred to sup- 
pose an iUumination from without, this would not he a meta- 
morphosis, which howeter is the tefWi tsed by the evangelists : 

* In a Ueatise on th« hidtoty of the TniAA%urotioli, in hi« nruesten theol. 
Joumat, 1. Bd. 5. Stuck, s. 517 ft'. Comp. Bauer, hehr. Mythol. 2, «. 238 ff. 

» Bibl. Comm. 1, s. 584 f. 
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so that no consistent conception can be formed of^this scene, 
unless indeed we choose, with Olshansen, to include both 
mpdes, and think of Jesus as both radiating, and irradiated. 
But e\’'en supposing this illuminati#! possible,^ there still re- 
mains the question, what purpose could it server? ' The answer 
which most immediately suggests itself is : to^ glorify Jesus ; 
but compared with the spiritual glory which Jesus created for 
himself by word and deed, this physical gloriiScation, consisting 
in the investing of his body with a brilliant light, must appear 
very insignificant, nay, almost childish. If it be said that, 
nevertheless, such a mode of glorifying Jesus was necessary for 
the maintenance of weak faith r we reply that in that case, it 
must have been efiected in the presence of the multitude, or at 
least before the entire circle of the disciples, not surely before 
just the select three who were spiritually the strongest; still less 
would these few eye-witnesses have been prohibited from com- 
municating the event precisely during the most critical period, 
namely, until after the resurrection. — These two questions apply 
with enhanced force to the second feature in our history, the 
apparition of the two dead men. Can departed souls become 
visible to the living ? and if, as it appears, the two men of God 
presented themselves in their former bodies, only transfigured, 
whence had they these — according to biblical ideas — before the 
universal resurrection ? Certainly in relation to KlijaJi, who 
went up to heaven without laying aside his body, this diflSculty 
is not so great; Moses, however, died, and his corpse was 
buried. But further, to what end are we to suppose that these 
two illustrious dead appeared ? The evangelical narrative, by 
representing the forms as talking with Jesus, (tu?<>mxovvts( rS 
T., seems to place the object of their appearance in Jesus ; and 
if Luke he correct, it had reference more immediately to the 
approaching sufferings and death of Jesus. But they could not 
have made the first announcement of these events to him, for, 
according to the unanimous testimony of the synoptists, he had 
himself predicted them a week before (Matt, xvi. 21 parall.). 
Hence it is conjectured, that Moses and Elias only informed 

B 2 
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Jesus more minutely, concerning the particular circumstances 
^nd conditions of his death * : but, on the one hand, it is not 
aocordiint with the position which die gospels assign to Jesus 
in relation to the ancient prophets, that he should have needed 
instruction from them; and on the other hand, Jesus had 
already foretold his passion so circumstantially, that the more 
special revelations from the world of spirits could only have 
referred to the. particulars of bis being delivered to the Gen- 
tiles, and the spitting in his face, of which he does not speak 
till a subsequent ^ccasion (Matt. xx. 19; Mark x. 34.). If, 
however, it be suggested, that the communication to be made 
to Jesus consisted not so much in information, as in the con- 
ferring of strength for his approaching sufferings : we submit 
that at this period there is not yet any trace of a state of mind 
in Jesus, which might seem to demand assistancje of tliis kind ; 
while for his later sufferings this early strengthening did not 
suffice, as is evident from the fact, that in Gethsemane a new 
impartation is necessary. Thus we are driven, though already 
in opposition to the text, to try whether wo cannot give the 
appearance a relation to the disciples ; but first, the object of 
strengthening faith is too general to bo the motive of so special 
a dispensation ; secondly, Jesus, in the parable of the rich man, 
must on this supposition have falsely expounded the principle 
of the divine government in tliis respect, for he there says that 
he who will not hear the writings of Moses and the prophets, — 
and how much more he who will not hear the present Chiist? — 
would not he brought to believe, though one should return to him 
from the dead : whence it must be inferred that such an appari- 
tion, at least to that end, is not permitted by God. The more spe- 
cial object, of convincing the disciples that the doctrine and 
fate of Jesus were in accordance with Moses and the prophets, 
had been already partly attained ; and it was not completely 
attained until after the death and resurrection of Jesus, and the 
outpopring of the Spirit : the transfiguration not having formed 


Obhauseii, ut sap. s. 537. 
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any epoch in their enlightenment on this subject.— Lastly, tlie 
voice out of the bright cloud (without doubt the Sheckinah) is, 
like tliat aA the baptism, a divine voice : but what an anthropo- 
morphic conception of the I)ivine :|[eing must; that be, which 
admits the possibility of real, audible speech "on his part ! Or 
if it he said, that a communication of God to the spiritual ear, 
is alone spoken of here ^ the scene of the transfiguration is 
r(‘diiced to a vision, and we are suddenly transported to a totally 
difiercnt point of view. 


§ 106 . 


THE NATURAL EXPLANATION OF THE NARRATIVE IN VARIOUS FORMS. 

It has been sought to escape from the difficulties of the 
opinion which regards the transfiguration of Jesus as not only 
a liiiraculous, but also an external event, by confining the en- 
tire incident to the internal experience of the parties concerned. 
In adopting this position, the miraculous is not at once relin- 
(piished ; it is only transferred to the internal workings of tlio 
human mind, us being thus more simple and conceivable. 
Accordingly it is supposed, that by divine influence the spiritual 
nature of the tliree apostles, and probably also of Jesus bim- 
self, was exalted to a state of ecstacy, in which they either 
actually entered into intercourse with the higher world, or were 
able to shadow fortli its forms to themselves in the most vivid 
manner; that is, the event is regarded as a vision*. But the 
chief support of this interpretation, mimely, that Matthew him- 
self, by the expression ofa/cia, vision (v. 9), describes tlie event 
as merely subjective and visionary, gives way so soon as it is 
remembered, that neither is there any thing in Uie signification 
of the word o^ck(j.<x. which determines it to refer to what is merely 

* Olshausen, 1, s. 530 ; comp, s, 178. 

* Thus Tertull. adv, Marcion, iv. 22; Herder, ut sup. 116 f., with whom also 
(Iratz agrees. Comm. z. Matth. 2, s. 163 f. 160. 
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mental, nor is it exclusively so applied even in the phraseology of 
the New Testament^ fcr we also find it, as in Acts vii. 81., used 
to denote something perceived externally*. As regards the fact 
itself, it is improbable, and at least without scriptural precedent, 
that several persons, as, here, three or four, should have had 
^ same very complex vision * ; to which it may be added, that 
0*1 this view of the subject also, tlie whole difficult question re- 
curs concerning the utility of such a miraculous dispensation. 

To avoid tjie above difficulty, others, still confining the event 
to the internal experience of the parties, regal’d it as the product 
of a natural activity of soul, and thus explain the whole as a 
dream During or after a prayer offered by Jesus, or by 
themselves, in which mention was made of Moses and Elias, 
and their advent as messianic forerunners desired, the three 
disciples, according to this interpretation, slept, and (the two 
names mentioned by Jesus yet sounding in their ears,) dreamed 
that Moses and Elias were present, and that Jesus conversed 
with them ; an illusion which continued during the first con- 
fused moments after their awaking. As the former explanation 
rests on the o^a^a of Matthew, so it is alleged in support of 
this, that Luke describes the disciples as heavy with sleep^ 
0E and only towards the end of the scene as Jitl/y 

awake^ ^tay^nyo^n<ravTB$ (v. 32). The hold which the third 
evangelist here presents to the natural explanation, has been 
made a reason for assigning to bis narrative an important 
superiority over that of the two other evangelists ; recent critics 
pronouncing that by this and other particulars, which bring the 
eveift nearer to natural possibility, the account in Luke evinces 
itself to be the original, while that of Matthew, by its omission 
0 ^ those particulars, is proved to be the traditionary one, since 

• Comp. Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 662 ; Olsbansen, 1, ■. 623. 

• Olshausen, ut sup. 

• Ban, aymbola ad lllustrandam Evv. de metamorpbofi J. Chr. narrationem ; 

efabler, nt sap. &. 539 ; Kaindl, Comm. z. Matth. p. 469 IT. ; Neandar, L. J. 

Chr. s 474 f. 
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with the eagerness for tjit miraeulotka whieh eharaaierii^^ed that 
age, no one would fabricate particulars calculated to dimin^h 
the miracle, as is the case with the sleepinest- of the disciples *. 
This niode of conclusion we alah aho|^d oblz^ to adopt, if 
iu reality the above features could only be understood in tlie 
spirit of the natural interpretation. But we haT0 only to recob 
lect how in anotlzer scene, wherein the sufferings, which accord- 
ing to Luke were announced at the trang^figurttion, began to be 
accomplished, and wherein, according to the same evangelist, 
Jesus likewise held communication with a l^pavenly apparition, 
namely, in Gethsemane, the disciples, in ail the synoptical 
gospels, again appear asleep MaOevS^oyre; (Mattxivi. 40parall.). 
If it be admitted, that the merely external, formal resemblance 
of the two scenes, might cause a narrator to convey the trait of 
the slumber into the history of the transfiguration, there is a 
yet stronger probability that the internal import of the trait 
might iqppBar to him appropriate to this occasion also, for the 
sleeping of the disciples at the very moment when their master 
was going through his most critical experience, exhibits their 
infinite distance from him, their inabihty to attain his exalted 
level ; the prophet, the recipient of a revelation, is among or- 
dinoiy men like a watcher among the sleeping : hence it fol- 
lowed of course, tliat as in the deepest suffering, so here also 
in the highest glorification of Jesus, the disciples should be 
represented as heavy with sleep. Thus this particular, so far 
from furnishing aid to the natural explanation, is rather in- 
tended by a contrast to heighten die miracle which took place 
in Jesus. We are, therefore, no longer warranted in regarding 
the narrative in Luke as the original one, and in building an 
explanation of the o\ent on his statement; on the contrary, we 
consider that addition, in connexion with tlie one already men- 
tioned (v. 31), a sign that liis account is a traditionary and 


^ Sdiulz, Uber daa Abendmahl, a. 319 ; Schleierixuicher, \iber den Lukas, 9 . 14$ 
f. ; comp, also Kdster, Immanuel, ». 60 f. 
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embellished one and must rather adhere to that of the two 
Other evangelists. 

Not only, however, does the interpretation which sees in the 
transfiguration only a natural dream of the apostles, fail as to its 
main support, but it has besides a multitude of internal difficul- 
ties. It presupposes only the three disciples to have been 
dt^aming, leaving Jesus awake, and thus not included in the 
illusion. But the whole tenor of the evangelical narrative im- 
plies that Jesus as well as the disciples saw the appearance ; and 
what i^ still more decisive, had the whole been a mere dream of 
tlie disciples, he could ndt afterwards have said to them : Tell 
tfw vision to no man, since by these words ho must have con- 
firmed in them the belief that they had witnessed something 
special and miraculous. Supposing however that Jesus had no 
sliare in the dream, it still remains altogether unexampled, tliat 
three persons should in a natural manner have had the same 
dream at the same time. This the friends of the above inter- 
pretation have perceived, and hence have supposed that the ar- 
dent Peter, who indeed is the only speaker, alone had the dream, 
but that the narrators, by a synecdoche, attributed to all the dis- 
ciples what in fact happened only to one. But from the circum- 
stance that Peter here, as well as elsewhere, is the spokesman, 
it does not foUow that he alone had the vision, and the contrary 
can by no figure of speech be removed from the clear words of 
the evangelists. But the explanation in question still more 
plainly betrays its inadequacy. Not only does it require, as 
already noticed, that the audible utterance of the name of Moses 
and Elias on the part of Jesus, should be blended with the dream 
of the disciples ; but it also caMs in tlie oid of a storm, which by 
its flashes of lightning is supposed to have given rise in them to 
the idea of supernatural splendour, by its peals of thunder, to 
that of conversation and heavenly voices, and to have held them 

® Bauer has discerned this, ut sup. g. 287 ; Fritzache, p. 856 ; I>e Wette, exeg. 
Handb. 1, 2, s. 56 f . ; Weisge, die cvuiig, Ueseb. 1, s. 5$6; and Paulus also partly, 
exeg. Handb. 2, s. 447 f 
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in this delusion even for some time after they awIBced: But; 
according to Luke, it was on the waking of the disciples 
(S'tayfnyo^rimavrEs $s ei^ov h. t . k) that they saw the two men stand- 
ing by Jesus : this does not look Ijj^e a mere; illusion pro- 
tracted from a dream into waking moments; hence Kuinol in- 
troduces the farther supposition, that, while the disciples slept, 
there came to Jesus two unknown men, whom they, in awaking, 
connected with their dream, and mistook for Moses and Elias. 
By giving this turn to the circumstances, all those occurrences 
which on the interpretation based on the supposition of a dream, 
should be regarded as mere mental conceptiohs, are again made 
external realities : for the idea of Bupemuturai brilliancy is sup- 
posed to have been produced by a flash of lightning, the idea of 
voices, by thunder, and lastly, the idea of two persons in com- 
pany with Jesus, by the actual presence of two unknown indivi- 
duals. All this the disciples could properly perceive only when 
they were awake ; imd hence the supposition of a dream falls to 
the ground as superfluous. 

Therefore, since this interpretation, by still retaining a thread 
of connexion between the alleged character of the event and* a 
mental condition, has the peculiar difficulty of making three par- 
take in the some dream, it is better entirely to break this thread, 
and restore all to the extemki world : so that we now have a natural 
external occurrence before us, as in the fu'st instance we had a 
supernatural one. Sometliing objective presented itself to the 
disciples ; thus it is explained how it could be perceived by se- 
veral at once : tliey deceived themselves when awake as to what 
they saw ; this was natural, because they were all bom within the 
same circle of ideas, were in the same frame of mind, and in the 
same situation. According to tliis opinion, the essential fact in 
the scene on the mountain , is a secret interview which Jesus bad 
preconcerted, and with a view to which he took with him the 
three most confidential of his disciples. Who the two men 
were with whom Jesus held this interview, Paulus does not ven- 
ture to detcrmiiu^ ; Kuinol conjectures that they were secret ad- 
herents of the same kind as Nioodemus ; according to Venturini, 
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ihffj Esiskeiies, secret allies of Jesus. Before thess were ar- 
nredf Jesus pmyed, and tb$ disciples, not being invited to join, 
dept ; for the sleep noticed by Luke, though it were dreamless, 
is gladly retained in this interpretation, since a delusion appears 
more probable in the case of persons just awaking. On hearing 
strange voices talking with Jesus, tliey awake, see Jesus, who 
probably stood on a higher point of the mountain than they, 
enveloped in unwonted brilliancy, proceeding from the first rays 
of morning, which, perhaps reflected from a sheet of snow, fell 
on Jesus, but were mistaken by them in the surprise of the mo- 
ment for a supernatural tUumination ; tliey perceive tlie two men, 
whom, for some unknown reasons, the drowsy Peter, and after 
him the rest, take for Moses and Elias ; their astonishment in- 
creases when they see the two unknown individuals disappear in 
a bright morning cloud, which descends as they are in the act 
of departing, and hear one of them pronounce out of the cloud 
the words: oStoj io-nv u. t. k, which they under these circum- 
stances unavoidably regard as a voice from heaven This ex- 
planation, which even Sclileiermacher is inclined to favour is 
supposed, like the former, to find a special support in Luke, be- 
cause in this evangelist the assertion that the two men are Moses 
and Elias, is much less confidently expressed than ip Matthew 
and Mark, and more as a mere notion of the drowsy Peter. For 
wlnle the two first evangelists directly say : a(p&ngrav ayroT^ Meoaryif 
xa) *H>Jag [tiiere ap2)eared unto them Moses and Elias)> Luke 
more warily, as it seems, speaks of (HTtm^iTav xal 

’Hx / ag ( two men, who were Moses and E^s ) , the first designation 
being held to contain the objectivo fact, the second its subject- 
ive interpretation. But this interpretation is obviously approved 
by the narrator, from his choice of the word ohmg wm, instead 
of fJblav tlvagi ; that b© first speaks of two men, and afterwards 
gives them their names, cannot have been to leave another inter- 
pretation open to the reader, but only to imitate the mysterious- 

* Paulas, ezeg. Handb., 2, 436 if. ; L. J. 1, b. s. 7 ff. : Naturliche Oeschichte) 
8, t. 256 ff. 

• Dtsnp. 
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ness of the extraordiaary scene, by lie indefiiiifceneasi of hie firsi^ 
expression. While this explanation has thus as little support in 
the evangelical narratives as those previously considered, it has at 
the same time no fewer difficulties in The disciples must 

have been so far acquainted with the Eppfearanoe^f the morning 
beams on the mountains of their native land, as to be able to 
distinguish them from a heavenly glory ; how^they came to have 
tlie idea that the two unlmown individuals were Moses and Elias, 
is not easy to explain on any of the former views, but least of 
all on this ; — ^why Jesus, when Peter, by his proposal about the 
building of the three tabernacles, gave him to understand the 
delusion of the disciples, did not remove it, is incomprehensible, 
and this difficulty has induced Paulus to resort to the supposi- 
tion, that Jesus did not hear the address of Peter ; — the whole 
conjecture about secret alliens of Jesus has justly lost all repute ; 
and lastly, the one of those allies who spoke the words to the 
disciples out of the cloud, must have permitted himself to use an 
unworthy mystification. 


§ 107. 

THE HISTORY OF THE TR^WSFIGURATION CONSIDERED AS A MYTHCg. 

Thus here, as in every former instance, after having run 
through the circle of natural explanations, we are led back to the 
supernatural ; in which however we are precluded from resting 
by difficulties equally decisive. Since then the text forbids a 
natural interpretation, while it is impossible to maintain as his- 
torical the supernatural interpretation which it sanctions, we 
must apply ourselves to a critical examination of its statements. 
These are indeed said to be especially trustworthy in the narra- 
tive before us, the fact being narrated by three evangelists, who 
strikingly agree even in the precise determination of the time, 
and being moreover attested by the apostle Peter (2 Pet. i, 17.)‘. 
The agreement as to the time days Sari of Luke 

‘ Paului, exeg. Handb. •. ; GraU, 2, »- 16b f. 
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meaning, according to the usual reckoning, the same as the niv 
days If of the other evangelists,) is certainly striking ; 

and besides this, all the three narrators concur in placing imme- 
diately after the transfiguration the cure of the demoniacal boy, 
which the disciples had failed to effect. But both tliese points 
of agreement may be accounted for, by the origin of the synop- 
tical gospels from* a fixed fund of evangelical tradition, in rela- 
tion to which, we need not be more surprised that it has grouped 
* together many anecdotes in a particular manner without any 
objective reason, than that it has often preserved expressions in 
which it might have faried, through all the three editions ^ 
The attestation of the history by the three synoptists is, how- 
ever, very much weakened, at least on the ordinary view of the 
relation which tlie four gospels bear to each other, by the silence 
of John ; since it does not appear why tliis evangelist should not 
have included in his history an event which was so important, 
and which moreover accorded so well with his system, nay, ex- 
actly realized the declaration in his prologue (v. 14) ; We beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only hegottefi of the Father* The 
worn out reason, that he might sup 2 >ose tlie event to be suflB- 
ciently known through his predecessors, is, over and above its 
general invalidity, particularly unavailable here, because no one 
of the synoptists was in this instance an eye-witness, and conse- 
quently there must be many tilings in their narratives which one 
who, like John, had participated in the scene, might rectify and 
explain. Hence another reason has been sought for tliis and 
similar omissions in the fourth gospel ; and such on one has 
been supposed to be foimd in the anti -gnostic, or, more strictly, 
the anti-docetic tendency which has been ascribed to the gospel, 
in common with the episties, bearing the name of Jo|in. It is, 
accordingly, maintained that in the history of the transfigura- 
tion, the splendour which illiuninated Jesus, the transformation 
of his appearance into something more than darthly, might give 
countenance to the opinion that his human form was nothing 


® Comp. De Wetto, Eiinleitung ia das N, T. § 70. 
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but an unsubstantial veil, through wMch at times his" iruc, super- 
human nature shone forth ; that his converse with tpe spirits of 
ancient prophets might lead to the conjecture, that^e was him- 
self perhaps only a like spirit of somf^^Old Test4ment saint te- 
vi siting the earth ; and that, rather than gifelimrishment to 
such erroneous notions, which began eat*ly to be formed among 
gnosticising Christians, John chose to suppress tj^ and similar 
histories *. But besides that it does not cotremond with the 
apostolic plainness of speech (Trappiio-la) to suppress important 
facts in the evangelical history, on account ox their possible 
abuse by individuals, John, if he were guided bj the above con- 
sideration, must at least have proceeded with some consistency, 
find have excluded from the circle of his accounts all narratives 
which, in an equal degree with the one in qucsiion, were suscep- 
tible of a docatic misinterpretation. Now, herL every one must 
at once be reminded of tbe history of the walking of Jesus on 
the sea, which is at least equally calculated vnth the history of 
the transfiguration, to produce the idea that the body of Jesus 
was a mere phantom, but which John nevertpeless records. It 
is true that the relative importance of events might introduce a 
distinction ; so that of two narratives with on equally strong 
dooedc aspect, Jolm might include the one on account of its 
superior weight, while he omitted tlie less important. But no 
one will contend that the walking of Ji'sus c n the sea surpasses, 
or even equals in importance, the iiistory of the transfiguration. 
John, if he were intent on avoiding what w )re a docetic appear- 
ance, must on every consideration have suppressed the first 
Iiistory before all others. As ho has not done so, the above 
principle cannot have influenced him, aiid consequently can 
never be advanced as a reason for the des igned omission of a 
liistoiy in the fourth gospel ; rather it me y bo concluded, and 
particularly in relation to the event in question, that the autlior 
knew nothing, nr at least nothing precise, of that history It 

* Thus Scl«ieckenbnrger, Beitragc, s. 62 ff. 

^ Neander, because he coneidcjrs the objective reality of the transfiguration doubt* 
f«il, also finds tlie silence of the fourth evannelist difficulty in this instance 

(s.475 f.). 
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is true that tliis conclusion can form an objection to tlie his- 
torical character of the narrative of the transfiguration, to those 
only who suppose the fourth gospel to be the work of an 
apostle ; so that from tliis silence we cannot argue against the 
truth of the narrative. On the other hand, the agreement of 
the synoptists proves nothing in its favour, since we have 
already been obliged to pronounce unhistorical more than one 
narrative in which three, nay, all four gospels agree. Lastly, 

• m regards the alleged testimony of Peter, from the more than 
doubtful genuineness of the second Epistle of Peter, the pas- 
sage which certainly reftrs to our history of the transfiguration, 
is renounced as a proof of its historical truth even by orthodox 
theologians 

On the other hand, besides the difficulties previously enu- 
merated, lying in the miraculous contents of the narrative, we 
have still a farther ground for doubt in relation to the historical 
validity of the transfiguration : namely, the conversation which, 
according to the two first evangelists, the disciples held with 
Jesus immediately after. In descending from the mountain, 
the disciples ask Jesus: t / oSv oi x^oua-iv^ on ’Hxiav 

isi ixOeTv wf^rov ; Wh^ then say the scribes that Elias must 
first come (Matt. v. 10)? This sounds just as if something 
had happened, from which they necessarily inferred that Elias 
would not appear ; and not in the least as if they were coming 
directly from a scene in wliioh he had actually appeared ; for in 
the latter case they would not have asked a question, as if un- 
satisfied, but must rather have indicated their satisfaction by 
the remark, sUorco^ oiv ol xsyoviTtv k, t . Truly then 

do the scribes say, &c. Heace expositors interpret the ques- 
tion of the disciples to refer, not to the absence of an appear- 
ance of Elias in general, 1>ut to the absence of a certain con- 
comitant in the scene which they had just witnessed. The 
doctrine of the scribes namely, had taught them to anticipate 

* Olsbatwcn, s. 583, Anm. 

• Vid. Rau, in the Programme quoted in Qabler, neuestes tbeolog. Journal, 
1, 8, *. 606 ; Oe Wette, in loc. Mattb. 
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that Elias ou las Second Appearance ivould exert t refdrming^ 
influence on the life of the nation ; whereas in the appearance 
which they had just beheld he had. pres^tly vanished again 
without fartlier activity^. This explai«tion would be admis- 
sible if the words awoHara<rrv(ni virtm {will fe^ibr^ all thing&) 
stood in the question of the disciples j instead of Jthis, however, 
it stands in both narratives (Matt- v. 1 1 ; Mark v. 12) only in 
the answer of Jesus : so, tliat the disciples, according to this 
supposition, must, in the most contradictory manner, have been 
silent OH to what they really missed, the restoration of all 
things, and only have mentioned that which after the foregoing 
appearance they eould not have missed, namely, the coming of 
Elias. As, however, the question of the disciples presupposes 
no previous appearance of Elias, but, on the contrary, expresses 
the feeling that such an appearance was wanting, so the answer 
which Jesus gives them has the same purport. For when he 
replies ; the scribes are right in saying that Elias must come 
before the Messiah ; but this is no argument against my Mes- 
siabship, since an Elias has already preceded me in the person 
of the Baptist, — ^v^hen he thus seeks to guard bis disciples against 
the doubt wliich might arise from the expectation of the scribes, 
by pointing out to them the figurative Elias who had preceded 
him, — it is impossible that an appearance of tlie actual Elias can 
have previously taken place ; otherwise Jesus must in the first 
place have referred to tins appearance, and only in the second 
place to the Baptist *. Thus the immediate connexion of this 
conversation witli that appearance cannot be historical, but is 
ratlier owing solely to this point of similarity ; — that in both 
mention is made of Elias®. But not even at an interval, and 
after the lapse of intermediate events, can such a conversation 
have been preceded by an appearance of Elias ; for however 
long afterwards, both Jesus And the three eye-witnesses among 

• Fritesche, in Matth. p. 553 ; Olshaiuen, 1, % 5il. Still less satisfiactory ex* 
pedients in Gabler, nt sup. and in Matthai, Religi^sgl. der Apostel, 2, s. 5A6. 

• This even Pauhis admits, 2, s. 442. 

• Schleiermaeher, uber den Lukas s. liA, 
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liis disciples must have remembered it, and could never have 
spoken as if such an appearance had not taken place. Still 
farther, an appearance of the real Elias cannot have happened 
even after such a conversation, in accordance with the orthodox 
idea of Jesus. For he too explicitly declares his opinion that 
the literal Elias was not to he expected, and that the Baptist 
was the promised Elias : if therefore, nevertheless, on appear- 
ance of the real Elias did subsequently take place, Jesus must 
have been mistaken ; a consequence which precisely those who 
ore most concerned for the historical reality of the transfigura- 
tion, are the least in a position to admit. If then the appear- 
ance and the conversation directly exclude each other, the ques- 
tion is, which of the two passages can bettor be renounced ? 
Now the purport of the conversation is so confirmed by Matt, 
xi. 14. comp. Luke i. 17., while the transfiguration is rendered 
so improbable by all kinds of difficulties, that there cannot be 
much doubt as to the decision. According to this, it appears 
here as in some former cases, that two narratives proceeding 
from quite different presuppositions, and having arisen also in 
different times, have been awkwardly enough combined : the 
passage containing the conversation proceeding from the pro- 
bably earlier opinion, that the prophecy concerning Elias had 
its fulfilment in John ; whereas the narrative of the transfigura- 
tion doubtless originated at a later period, when it was not held 
sufiicient that in the messianic time of Jesus Elias should only 
have appeared figuratively, in the person of the Baptist, — when 
it was thought fitting that he should also have shown liimself 
personally and literally, if in no more than a transient appear- 
ance before a few witnesses (a public and more influential one 
being well known not to have taken place) 

In order next to understand how such a narrative could arise 
in a legendary manner, the first feature to be considered, on 
the examination of which that of all the rest will most easily 
follow, is the sun-like splendour of the countenance of Jesus^ 

This in m answer to Weisses objection, s 539. 
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and the bright lustre of his clothes. To the oriental* lind more 
particularly to the Hebrew imaginarian, the beautiful, the mh- 
jestio* is tha luminous; the poet of the Song of Songs com- 
pares his beloved to the hues of mommg, to the ^oon, to the 
sun (vi, 9.) ; the holy man supported bj the blessing of God, 
is compared to the sun going forth in his might (^udg. v. 31.) ; 
and above all the future lot of the righteous" is hkened to 
the splendour of the sun and the stars (Dan* xji. 8.; Matt, 
xiii. 43.) Hence, not only does God appear clothed in light, 
and angels with resplendent countenancos and .shining garments 
(Ps. 1. 2, 3 ; Dan. vii. 9f. ; x. 5, 6 ; Luke xxiv. 4; Eev. 
i. 13 ff.), but also the pious of Hebrew antiquity, as Adam 
before the fall, and among subsequent instances, more particu- 
larly Moses and Joshua, are represented as being distinguished 
by such a splendour ; and the later Jewish tradition ascribes 
celestial splendour even to eminent rabbins in exalted mo- 
ments But the most celebrated example of this kind is 
the luminous countenance of Moses, which is mentioned, Exod. 
xxxiv. 29 ff., and as in other points, so in this, a conclusion 
was drawn from him in relation to the Messiah, a minori ad 
inajm. Such a mode of arguing is indicated by tlie apostle 
Paul, 2 Cor. iii. 7 if., though he opposes to Moses, the minister 
of the letter, roy y^aufj^arog, not Jesus, but, in accord- 

ance with the occasion of Ms epistle, the apostles and Christian 
teiMjhers, ministers of the spirif^ hojcovoug too and 

the glory, of the latter, which surpassed the glory of Moses, 
is an object of haj)e, cattU, to be attained only in the future 
life. But especially m the Messiah liimself, it was expected 
that tliere would be a splendour which would correspond to 

“ Comp. Jalkut Simeoni, p. 2, f. x. 8, (ap. Wetstein, p. 436) : jusUmm 

fiUwro tempon similes soli et Iwia, calo et ittellis,fulgnri, etc. 

** Bercschith Eabba, xx, 29, (ap. Wetatein) : Vestet luds imtes Adami jpn'wi. 
Pococke, ex Nadmumide (ibid.) : Fvlgida, faeta fuit Jticies Mom tfwtor soHs, 
Josnae instm lunm ; qmd ideM affirmarmU vderiB de Adamo* 

’• In Pirke Klieser, ii. there is, according to Wetetein, the followhog statement 
inUr docenduw, nuiios ex fade ipdm, fU olim e Mosis fade, prodime, adeo «< mm 
dignosceret qtds, utrmi dm m«t an nox. 

VOL. III. 
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tiiat of Mose«J, nay, outshine it; and a Jewish writing which 
takes no notice of our history of the transfiguration, argues 
quite in the spirit of the Jews of the first Christian period, 
when it urges that Jesus cannot have been the Messiah, be- 
oanse his countenance had not the splendour of the countenance 
of Moses, to say nothing of a higher splendour**. Such objec- 
tions, doubtless heard by the early Christians from the Jews, 
mi partly suggested by their own minds, could not but gene- 
. rate in the early church a tendency to introduce into tlie life 
of Jesus an imitation of that trait in the life of Moses, nay, 
in one respect to surpaas it, and instead of a sliining counte- 
nance that might be covered with a veil, to ascribe to him a 
radiance, though but transitory, which was diffused even over 
has garments. 

That the illumination of the countenance of Moses served as 
a type for the transfiguration of Jesus, is besides proved 
by a series of particular features. Moses obtained liis splendour 
on Mount Sinai : of the transfiguration of Jesus also the scene 
is a mountain ; Moses, on an earlier ascent of the mountain, 
which might easily be confounded with the later one, after 
which his countenance became luminous, had taken with him, 
besides the seventy elders, three confidential friends, Aaron, 
Nadab, and Abihu, to participate in the vision of Jehovah 
(Exod. xxiv. 1, 9 — 11) ; so Jesus takes with him his three most 
confidential disciples, that, so fkr as their powers were adequate, 
they might he witnesses of the sublime ^otaole^ and their 
immediate object was, according to Luke, v. 28, to ptay^ 
mr^otrtiiaoBat : just as Jehovfth cidls Moses with the tliree com- 
panions and the elders, to come on the mountain, tliat Uiey 
might worship at a distance. As afterwards, when Moses 

Nizzachon vetus, p. 40, ad Eltod. JCxxiT. 33 (ap* Wetstein) : Mcce Moset moffukr 
nosier felkis memoriaet qui homo nterm trot, (fuia Ikus de ftMsie <idfxciirn ctm eo 
tocutw mtf vuUum tom rtiutU, nt Jfndad mfwmtwr moedefre : qtmiU> igitur 

magis de ipm divinitaie hoc tenere oportet, atqne Jem fsu' tern ob nno orhis mrdiiie ad 
alUrtm fulyorm. diffundere conveniehat t At non praedUmfuit uUo splendore^ sed 
rdiqnis mortalibus fait similUmus, Quapropter comtaiy non me in sum ere- 
dendum. 
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ascended Sinai with Joshua, the ^lory &f the ^iM-d, Uid 
Kuf/ci/, covered the mountain m&clQud^ vs^pim (v* 15|. LXX.) ; 
as Jehovah ^called to Moses out^.of^tbe <jloud, until , at length 
the latter entered into the ohui (v^Q — 18) : #o we have in 
our narrative a bright cloudy wf txii whii&h overshadows 

Jesus and the heavenly fonnsj a mice gut of ^be clgud, pmri 
m rSf vBpihng, and in Luke an entering, of the three 

into the cloud. The first part of the address ptonounced by the 
voice out of the cloud, consists of tlie messianic declaration, 
composed out of Ps, ii. 7., and Is. xiii. 1., Vfhich had already 
sounded from heaven at the baptism of Jesus ; the second part 
is taken from the words with which Mo^s, in the passage of 
Deuteronomy quoted earlier (xviii. 15.), according to the usual 
interpretation, announces to the people the future Messiah, and 
admonishes them to obedience towards him*^. 

By the transfiguration on the mount Jesus was brought into 
contact with lus type Moses, and as it had entered into the 
anticipation of the Jews that the messianic time, according to 
Is. lii. 0 if., would have not merely one, but several fore- 
runners and that among others the ancient lawgiver espe- 
cially would appear in the time of the Messiah'^ : so no mo- 
ment was more appropriate for his appearance, tiian that in 
whi<jh the Messiah was being glorified on a mountain, as he 
had himself once been. With him was then naturally asso- 
ciated the prophet, who, on the strength of Mai. iii. 28., was the 

From this parallel with the ascent of the mountain hy Moses may perhaps be 
derived the interval — the — by which the two first evangelist* separate the 

present event firom the discourses detailed in the foregoing chapter. For the history 
of the adventures of Moses on the mountain begins with a like statement of time, ii 
being said that after the cloud had covered the mountain six days, Moses was called 
to Jehovah, (v. 16). Although the point of departure was a totally different one, this 
statement of time might be retained for the opening of the scene of transfiguvation in 
the history of Jeans, < 

*• Vide Bertholdl, Christologia Judteorum, $ 16, s, 60 ff. 

” Bebarim Rabha, UL (Wetstein): Vixit 8, B, Mosi: per vitam 
qumadnwdam viUm poemsti pm hoe itesMmpore fidvtre, 

q%ando EUam ptopheumi ad ipm miUma, vos dnio eodsm tempers eemeUs. Comp. 
Tanebuma £. xlii. 1, ap. Schbttgen, 1, s. 149. 

c 2 
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most decidedly expected to be a messianic forerunner, and, 
indeed, according to the rabbins, to appear contemporaneously 
•with Moses. If these two men appeared to the Messiah, it 
followed as a matter of course that they conversed with him ; 
and if it were asked what was the tenor of their conversation, 
nothing would suggest itself so soon as the approaching suffer- 
ings and death of Jesus, which had been announced in the fore- 
going passage, and which besides, as constituting emphatically the 
messianic mystery of the New Testament, were best adapted for 
the subject of such a conversation with beings of another world: 
whence one cannot but^wonder how Olshausen can maintain 
that the my thus would never have fallen upon this theme of 
conversation. According to this, we have here a mythus tlie 
tendency of which is twofold: first, to exhibit in the life of 
Jesus an enhanced repetition of the glorification of Moses; and 
secondly, to bring Jesus as the Messiah into contact with his 
two forerunners, — by this appearance of the lawgiver and the 
prophet, of the founder and the reformer of the theocracy, to 
represent Jesus as the perfecter of the kingdom of God, and the 
fulfilment of the law and the prophets ; and besides this, to 
show a confirmation of his messianic dignity by a heavenly 
voice 

This narrative is pronounced to be a mythus by Pe Wettc, Xritik der mos. 
Q-esch. s. 250; comp. exeg. Handb., 1, 1, s. 146 f. ; Bertholdt, Christologili JTud. § 
15, not, 17 ; Credner, Binleitung in das N. T. 1, s. 241 ; Schula, Uber das Abend- 
mahl, 8. 319, at least admits that there is more or less of the mythical in the various 
evangelical accounts of the transhgurotioii, and Fritzscbe, in Matth. p. 448 f. and 
456, adduces the mythical view of this event not without signs of approval. Com- 
p^e also Kuinol, in Matth. p. 459, and Grata, 2, s. 161 ff. 

** Plato also in the Symposion, (p. 223, B. ff, glorifies his Socrates by ar- 

ranging in a natural manner, and in a comic spirit, a similar group to that which the 
evangelists here present in a supernatural manner, and in a tragic spirit. After a 
bacchanalian entertainment, Socrates outwatebes his firiends, who lie sleeping around 
him : as her© the disciples around their roaster ; with Socrates there are awake two 
noble forms alone, the tragic and the comic poet, the two elements of the early Gre- 
cian life, which Socrates united in himself : as, with Jesus, the lawgiver and pro- 
phet, the two pillars of the Old Testament economy, which in a higher manner were 
combined in Jesus ; lastly, as in Plato both Agathon and Aristophanes at length 
sleep, and Socrates remains alone in possession of the field ; so in the gospel, Moses 
and Elias at last vanish, and the disciples see Jesus left alone. 
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Before we part with our subject, this example Spay serve to 
show with peculiar clearness, how the natural system of inter- 
pretation, while it seeks to pres^e the |hstorical certainty of 
the narratives, loses their ideal truth-g^aciifices |he essence to 
the form : whereas the mythical ihterpretatidnf^ by renouncing 
the liistorical body of such narratives, rescues and pre^rves the 
idea which resides in them, and which alone constitutes their 
vitality and spirit. Thus if, as the natural ^-^cplaaiation would 
have it, the splendour around Jesus was tm accidental, optical 
phenomenon, and the two appearances either images of a dream 
or unknown men, where is the significance of the incident ? 
where the motive for preserving in the memory of the church 
an anecdote so void of ideas, and so barren of inference, resting 
on a common delusion and superstition ? On the contrary, while 
according to the mythical interpretation, I do not, it is true, 
see in the evangelical narrative any real event, — yet retain a 
sense, a purpose in the narrative, know to what sentiments and 
thoughts of the first Christian community it owes its origin, 
and why the authors of the gospels included so important a 
passage in their memoirs 

Weisse, not satisfied with the interpretation found by me in the mythus, and 
labouring besides to preserve an historical foundation for the narrative, understands 
it ns a figurative representation in the oriental manner, by one of the three eye-wit- 
nesses, of the light which at that time arose on them concerning the destination of 
Jesus, and especially concerning his relation to the Old Testament theocrwy and 
to the messianic prophecies. According to him, the high mountain symbolises 
the height of knowledge which the disciples then attained ; the metamorphosis of the 
form of J esus, and the splendour of his clothes, are an image of their intuition of the 
spiritual messianic idea ; the cloud which overshadowed the appearance, signifies the 
dimness and indefiniteness in which the new knowledge &ded away, firom the ina- 
bility of the disciples yet to retain it ; the proposal of Peter to build tabemades, is 
the attempt of this apostle at once to give a fixed dogmatical form to the sublime In* 
tuition. Weisse is fearful (s. 543) that this his conception of the history of the 
transfiguration may also he pronounced mythical ; I think not ; it is too manifestly 
allegoriciil. 
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§ 108. 

^ITfROlNQ ACCOUNTS OONOERNINO THE LAST JOURNEY OF JESUS TO JERUSALEM. 

Shortly after the transfiguration on the mountain, the evan- 
gelists make Jesus enter on the fatal journey which conducted 
him to his death. With respect to the place from whence he 
set out on this journey, and the route which he took, the evan- 
gelical accounts differ. The synoptists agi’ee as to the point 
of departure, for they alt represent Jesus as setting out from 
Galilee (Matt. xix. 1 ; Mark x. 1 ; Luke ix. 51. ; in this last 
passage, Galilee is not indeed expressly named, but we ne- 
cessarily infer it to be the supposed locality from what pre- 
cedes, in which only Galilee and districts in Galilee ore 
spoken of, as well as from the journey through Samaria, 
mentioned in the succeeding passage*): but concerning the 
route which Jesus chose from thence to Judtea, they appear 
to be at variance. It is true that the statements of two of them 
on this point are so obscure, that they might appear to lend 
some aid to the harmonizing exegesis. Mark says in the clear- 
est and most definite manner that Jesus took his course through 
Pereea; but his statement, He came into the coasts of Judma 
on the farther side of Jordan, ofia Tij$ *lovSalas 

TOO ore^av too ^lofSavoo^ is scarcely anything more than the 
mode in which he judged it right to explain the hardly intelli 
gible expression of Matthew, whom he follows in this chapter. 
What it precisely is which tlie latter intends by the words, I/e 
departed from Galilee, and came into the cooMts of Judeea 
beyond Jordan, i^o T^f nai riK^sv tig ra op La 

TJjf *loo^aia^ wi^av too *lo^iavQv^ is in fact not at ail evident. For 
if the explanation : he came into that port of Judma which lies 
on the opposite side of the Jordan clashes alike with geography 

* Schldiermacher, iiber den Lukas, s. 1 60. 

® Kuindl and Oratz. in loc. 
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aRd granunAT, so the interpretatitoa to which the cdr^jparison of 
Mark iaclines the majority of commeutatoiiB, namely, that Jeius 
came into Jadaea through the cooRtiy on the farther side of the 
Jordan ®, is, even as modified by Fritj||icbe, not from gram- 
matical diflSculty. In any case, hoWeveJ, thus much remains ; 
that Matthew, as well as Merk, makes Jesus take the more cir- 
cuitous course through Perma, while Luke, on dto other hand, 
appears to lead him the more, direct way thxoi^h Samaria. It 
ifi true ttat his expression, xvii. 11., whe^a he says that Jesus, 
on his journey to Jerusalem, ihrmgh^he mid$t of 

maria and Galilee ^ fiicrou nat 

is scarcely clearer than the one just cited ftojn Matthew., Ac- 
cording to the customary meaning of words, he seems to atate 
that Jesus first crossed Samaria, and then Galilee, in order to 
arrive at Jerusalem. But this is an inversion of the true order ; 
for if he set out from a place in Galilee, he must first traverse 
the rest of Galilee, and not until then could he enter Samaria. 
Hence the words ha fii^rov r, K have been inter- 

preted to mean a progress along the boundary between Galilee 
and Samaria and Luke has been reconciled with tlie two first 
evangelists by the supposition, that Jesus journeyed along the 
Galilean- Samarian frontier, until ho reached tlie Jordan, that he 
then crossed this river, and so proceeded through Per©a towards 
Jud»a and Jerusalem. But this latter supposition does not 
agree with Luke ix. 51 AT. ; for we learn from this passage that 
Jesus, after his departure from Galilee, went directly to a Sa- 
maritan village, and here made an unfavourable impression, &<?- 
cause his face was as though he would go to Jerusalem^ on to 
w^6a-(i)7rov alfToif nv •Jto^suifAevov ilg Now this sacms 

clearly to indicate that Jesus took his way directly from Gali- 
lee, through Samaria, to Judaea. We shall therefore be on the 
side of probability, if we judge this statement to be an arti- 
ficial arrangement of words, to which the writer was led by his 

• Tlrnu g. m he. 

* Wetatein, Olihausen, in loc, Schlciennacher, «t sup. s. 104, 214. 
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desite to intxoduce the narrative of the ten lepers, one of whom 
was a Samaritan ® ; and consequently admit that there is here a 
divergency between the synoptical gospels Towards the end 
of the journey of Jesus, they are once more in unison, for ac« 
cording to their unanimous statement, Jesus arrived at Jerusa- 
lem from Jericho (Matt. xx. 29, paralL) ; a place which, we 
may observe, lay more in the direct road for a Galilean com- 
ing through Pereea, than for one coming through Samaria. 

Thus there is indeed a ditference between the synoptists with 
regard to the way taken by Jesus ; but still they agree as to the 
first point of departure, and the last stage of the road ; the ac- 
counts of John, however, diverges jS^om them in both respects. 
According to him, it is not Galilee from whence Jesus sets out 
to attend the last passover, for so early as before the Feast of 
Tabernacles of the previous year, he had left that province, ap- 
parently for the last time (vii. 1. 10.) ; that between tliis feast 
and that of the dedication (x. 22.) he had returned thither, is 
at least not stated ; after the latter feast, however, he betook 
himself to Persea, and remained there (x. 40.) until the illness 
and death of Lazarus recalled him into Judaea, and into the 
immediate vicinity of Jerusedem, namely, to Bethany (xi. 8 ff.). 
On account of the machinations of his enemies, he quickly 
withdrew from thence again, but, because he intended to be 
present at the coming Passover, he retired no further than to 
the little city of Ephraim, near to the wilderness (xi. 54.) ; and 
from this place, no mention being made of a residence in Jeri- 
cho, (which, besides, did not Ke in the way from Ephraim, ac- 
cording to the situation usually assigned to the latter city,) be 
proceeded to Jeilisalem to the feast* ^ 

So total a divergency necessarily gave unwonted occupation 
to the harmonists. Accoi^iing to them, the departure from 

* Vid. l)e Wette, in loc. 

® Fritzsche, in Marc. p. 416 : M^rms MaUhaeif irix* 1, auctoritaii h. L 
didtque, Jesum e (^alilitea (cC. he. 83.) profectmn me per Peraeam. 
Sed auctmre Lwxib, xvii. 11, in Jvdamm contendit per Samariam itinere bre- 
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Galilee mentioned by the eynoptiete, is hot the dS&pkrture to 
the last Passover, but to the feast of dedication’ ; though Luhe, 
when he says, when the time came that he should he received 
upy sv T« rag hfii^ag rtig ^aXri4'tci}g airou, (ix. 51.) 

incontrovertibly marks it as the departnrS to that feast on which 
the sufferings and death of Jesus awaited him, and though all die 
synoptists make the journey then begun end in that triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem which, according to the foiartb gospel also, 
took place immediately before the last pessover If, accord- 
ing to this, die departure from Galilee narrsited by the synop- 
tists, is regarded as that to the feast of dedication, arid the 
entrance into Jerusalem which they mention, as that to the 
subsequent passover ; they must have entirely passed over all 
which, on this supposition, lay between these two points, 
namely, the arrival and residence of J esus in Jerusalem during 
the feast of dedication, his journey from thence into Peraea, from 
Pereea to Bethany, and from Bethany to Ephraim. If from 
this it should appear to follow that the synoptists were ignorant 
of all these particulars : our harmonists urge, on die contrary, 
that Luke makes Jesus soon after his journey out of Galilee 
encounter scribes, who try to put him to the proof (x. 25 ff.) ; 
then shews him in Bethany in the vicinity of Jerusalem (x. 38 
ff.) ; hereupon removes him to the frontiers of Samaria and 
Galilee (xvii. 11.) ; and not until then, makes him proceed to 
the passover in Jerusalem (xix. 29 ff.): all which plainly 
enough indicates, that between that departure out of Galilee, 
and the final entrance into Jerusalem, Jesus made another jour- 
ney to Judeea and Jerusalem, and from thence back again But, 
in the first place, the presence of the scribes proves absolutely no- 
tliing ; and in the second, Lukemakesno mention of Bethany, but 
only of a visit to Mary and Martha, whom the fourth evangelist 
places in that village : from which, however, it does not follow 


’ Faulus, 2, 8. 293, 554. Oom^K Otsl^useu, 1, ». 583. 
** ScbleicTOMMjlicr, ut sap. t» 159. 

» Paulus, 2, 6. 294 ff. 
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that i^ate third also supposed them to dwell there, and conse- 
quantly imagined Jesus when at their home, to be in the vicin- 
ity of Jerusalem. Again, from the fact that so very long after 
his departure, (ix. 51.-“Xvii. 11.), Jesus first appears on the 
fruitier between Galilee and Samaria, it only follows that we 
have before us no orderly progressive narrative. But, according 
to tMs harmonizing view, even Matthew was aware of those in- 
tmmediate events, and has indicated them for the more atten- 
tive reader : the one member of his sentence, he departed from 
Cktlilecy fA.£ryifBv awo rn^ VaTuKaia;, intimates the journey of 
Jesus to the feast of ^Icdication, and thus forms a sepamte 
whole ; the other, and came into the coasts of Judaea beyond 
Jordan f nai ixhv eU ra ofta rUf "Iov$atag Tre^av rou *Io^^dvou refers 
to the departure of Jesus from Jerusalem into Pereea (John x. 
40.), and opens a new period. In adopting this expedient, 
however, it is honourably confessed that without tlie data ga- 
thered from John, no one would have thought of such a dis- 
memberment of the passage in Matthew In opposition to 
such artifices, no way is open to those who presuppose the 
accuracy of John s narrative, but that adopted by the most re- 
cent criticism ; namely, to renounce the supposition that Mat- 
thew, who treats of the journey very briefly, was an eye-witness ; 
and to suppose of Luke, whose account of it is very full, that 
either he or one of the collectors of whose labours he availed 
himself, mingled together two separate narratives, of which one 
referred to the earlier journey of Jesus to the feast of dedica- 
tion, tlie other to liis last journey to the peuasover, without sus- 
pecting that between the departure, of Jesus out of Galilee, and 
his entrance into Jerusalem, there fell yet an earlier residence in 
Jerusalem, together with other journeys and adventures 

We may now observe how in the course of the narrative con- 
cerning the last journey or journeys to Jerusalem, the relation 
between the synoptical gospels and that of John is in a singular 

Paulus, ut sup. 295 f. ; 584 f. 

** Schleiennacher, ut sup. s. 161 f.; Sielfert, Uber deii Orspr. s. 104 fF. With 
the former ugrees, in relation to Luke, Okhausen, ut sup. 
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manner revised. As in the mstfmce, "To d?|seovered a 
great blank on the mde of the fonnetv ini thek omission of a mass 
of intermediate events which Joim^ notices j so now, towards the 
end of the account of the jomarey, th^ appears ^n the side of 
the latter, a similar, though smaller blank, for te igives no in- 
timation of Jesus having oofoe through Jericho on his way to 
Jerusalem. It may indeed he said, that John might overlook 
this passage through Jericho, although, according to the synop- 
tists, it was distinguished by a cure of the blind, and the visit 
to ZacchcBus ; but, it is to be asked, is there in hiS narrative 
room for a passage tlirough Jericho ? This city does not lie 
on the way from Ephraim to Jerusaleni, but considerably to 
the eastward; hence help is sought in the supposition that 
Jesus made all kinds of minor excursions, in one of which he 
came to Jericho, and from lienee went forward to Jerusalem**. 

In any case a remarkable want of unity prevails in tlie evan- 
gelical accounts of the last journey of Jesus ; for according to 
the common, synoptical tradition, be journeyed out of Galilee 
by Jericho (and, as Matthew and Mark say, through Persea, 
as liUke says, through Samaria) ; while accordiog to the fourth 
gospel, he must have come tliither from Epliraim : statements 
which it is impossible to reconcile. 

§ 109. 

l»iri&EQBlfOISS Of THE GOSPELS, W RBL^TIOK TO THB POIVT fBOll WHIOH JEStJS 
MADE UlS KaTRAJSOS IBTO JE&OaiLBli. 

Even concerning the close of the journey of Jesus — concern- 
ing the hist station before he reached Jenisalem, the evangelists 
are not entirely in unison. While from the synoptical gospels 
it appears, that Jesus entered Jerusidem on the same day on 
which he left Jmcho, and consequently witliout halting long at 
any intervening place (Matt, xx. 34 ; xxi. 1 ff. parall.) : the 
foiirtli gospel makes him go from Ephraim only so far as 

** Thoiuck, Couisi. z. Joli, a, 227 ; Oladiaasen, 1, s. 771 f. 
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Betfaaay^ spend: the night there, and enter Jerusalem only on 
the followitg day (xii. 1. 12 ff.). In order to reconcile the two 
accounts it is said : we need not wonder that the synoptists, in 
their summary narrative, do not expressly touch upon the 
spending of the night in Bethany, and we are not to infer from 
this that they intended to deny it ; there exists, therefore, no 
contradiction between them and John, but what they present in 
a compact form, he exliibits in detail \ But while Matthew 
does not even name Bethany, the two other synoptisis mention 
this place in a way which decidedly precludes the supposition 
that Jesus spent the night there. Tliey narrate that when 
Jesus canie near to Bethphage and Bethany, w? viyyi(nv sis 
Bn^ipay^ xat Bn&aviav, he caused an ass to be fetched from tlie 
next village, and forthwith rode on this into tlie city. Between 
events so connected it is impossible to imagine a night inter- 
posed ; on the contrary, the narrative fully conveys the impres- 
sion that immediately on the message of Jesus, the ass was 
surrendered by its owner, and that immediately after tlie arrival 
of the ass, Jesus prepaiod to enter the city. Moreover, if Jesus 
intended to remain in Bethany for the night, it is impossible to 
discover his motive in sending for the ass. For if we are to 
suppose the village to wliich he sent to be Bethany, and if the 
animal on which he purposed to ride would not be required 
until tlie following morning, there was no need for liim to send 
forward the disciples, and he might conveniently have waited 
until he arrived with them in Bethany; the other alternative, 
that before he had reached Bethany, and ascertained whether 
the animal he required might not be found there, he should 
have sent beyond this nearest village to Bethphage, in order 
there to procure an ass for the following morning, is altogether 
destitute of probability; and yet Matthew, at least, says de- 
cidedly that the ass was procured in Bethphage. To tfiis it 
may he added, that according to the representation of Mark, 
when Jesus arrived in Jerusalem, the evening, H/a, had aheady 


' Tholnck and 01«bau6e»n, at eup. 
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commenced (sd. 11.), and consequently it was only fossifele for 
him to take a cursory survey of the city and the t^{>le, after 
which he again returned to Bethany. It is not, certainly, to 
be proved that the fourth gospel lays ©ntrance^^i^ the morn- 
ing ; but it must be asked, why did nol Jesiis,^ when he only 
came from so near a place las Bethany^ set out earUer from 
thence, that he might have time to do something worth sneak- 
ing of in Jerusalem ? The late arrival of Jesife^ in the city, as 
stated by Mark, is evidently to be explained only by the longer 
distance from Jericho thither ; if he came from* Bethany merely, 
he would scarcely set out so late, as that after he had only 
looked round him in the city, he must again return to Bethany, 
in order on the following day to set out earlier, which nothing had 
liindered him from doing on this day* It is true that, in defer- 
ring the arrival of Jesus in Jerusalem until late in the evening, 
Mark is not supported by the two other synoptists, for these 
represent Jesus as undertaking the purification of the temple on 
the day of ins arrival, and Matthew even mokes him perform 
cures, and give answers to the high priests and scribes (Matt, 
xxi. 12ftV) : but even without this statement as to the hour of 
entrance, the arrival of Jesus near to the above villages, the 
sending of the disciples, the bringing of the ass, and the riding 
into the city, are too closely consecutive, to allow of our insert- 
ing in the narrative of the synoptists, a night's residenpe in 
Betliany. 

If then it remains, that the three first evangelists make Jesus 
proceed directly from Jericho, without any stay in Bethany, 
while the fourtli makes him come to Jerusalem from Bethany 
only: they must, if they are mutually correct, speak of two 
separate entrances ; and this has been recently maintained by 
several critics*. According to them, Jesus first (os the synop- 
tists relate) proceeded directly to Jmisalem with the caravan 
going to tlie %ist, and on this occasion there happened, when 
he made himself conspicuous by mounting the animal, an un- 

* Paulas, exeg. Handb. 3, a. s. 92 ff. 98 ff, ; Schleicrmiicher, Ubef den Lukas, s. 
244 f. 
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pioniiB&taled daniotistiation of homage on the part of his 
feHow-taravelieri; whioh converted the entrance into a triumphal 
progress. Having retired to Bethany in the evening> on the 
following morning (as John relates) a great multitude went out 
to meet him, in order to convey him into the city, and as he 
met with them on the way from Bethany, tliere was a repetition 
on an enlarged scale of the scene on the foregoing day, — this 
time preconcerted by his adherents. This ^stinction of an 
earlier entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem before his approach 
was known in the city, and a later, after it was learned tliat ho 
was in Bethany, is favoui?ed by the difference, that according to 
the synoptical narrative, the people who render homage to him 
are only going before ir^odyovn;, and following dKoT^ov&oUvre^ 
(Matt. V, 9), while according to that of John, they are meeting 
him v9r<xvTij(7'avT5f (v. 13, 18). If however it be asked: why 
then among all our narrators, does each give only one entrance, 
and not one of them show any trace of a second ? The answer 
in relation to John is, that this evangelist is silent as to the 
first entrance, probably because he was not present on the 
occasion, having possibly been sent to Bethany to announce 
the arrival of Jesus As, however, according to our principles, 
if it be assumed of tlie author of the fourth gospel, that he is 
the apostle named in the superscription, the some assumption 
must also be made respecting the author of the first : we in 
vain, whither are we then to suppose that Matt /hew was sent on 
the second entrance, that he knew nothing to relate concerning 
it ? since with the repeated departure from Bethany to Jeru- 
salem, there is no conceivable cause for such to errand. In 
relation to John indeed it is a pure invention; not to insist, 
that even if the two evangelists wcare not personally present, 
they must yet have learned 'enough of an event so much talked 
of in the circle of the disciples, to be able to fiimish an account 
of it. Above all, as the narrative of the aynoptists does not 
indicate that a second entrance had taken place after the one 


• Schleiennaclier, ut sup. 
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described by them: so that of Johi^ is of such a* hhid^ that 
before the entrance which it desOTbes, it is impossible to con- 
ceive another. For according to thi|i nanjative, the day before 
the entrance which it details, (consequently, aoccMing to the 
given supposition, on the day of the synoptical ehtfance,) many 
Jews went from Jerusalem to" Bethany, because they had heard 
of the arrival of Jesus, and now wished to see him and Lazarus 
whom he had restored to life (v. 9, comp. ■ But how could 
they learn on the day of the synoptical entrance, that Jeens was 
at Bethany ? On that day Jesus did indeed'^pass either by or 
through Bethany, but he proceeded directly to Jera^ilem, 
whence, according to all the narratives, ho could have returned 
to Bethany only at so late on hour in the evening, that Jews 
who now first went sfrom Jerusalem, could no longer hope to be 
able to see liim ^ But why should they take the trouble to 
seek Jesus in Bethany, when they had on that very day seen 
him in Jerusalem itself? Surely in this case it must have been 
said — not merely, that they came not for Jems sake only, but 
that they might see Lazarus also, ov ha rov *lner&yv f*6vov dxA* 
IVa Kal Toi^ Ad(a^ov — but rather that they had indeed seen 
J esus himself in J erusalem, but as they wished to see Lazarus 
also, they came therefore to Betliany : whereas the evangelist 
represents these people as coming from Jerusalem partly to see 
Jesus; he cannot therefore have supposed tlxat Jesus rmght have 
been seen in Jerusalem on that very day. Further, when it is 
said in John, that on the following day it was heard in Jeru- 
salem that Jesus was coming, (v. 12,) this does not at all seem 
to imply that Jesus had already been there the day before, but 
radier that the news had come from Bethany, of his intention 
to enter on this day. So also the reception which is imme- 
diately prepared for him, alone has its proper significance when 
it is regarded as the glorification of his first entrance into the 
metropolis ; it could only have been appropriate on his second 
entrance, if Jesus hod the day befoise entered unobserved and 


* Comp, hdcke, 2, s. 438, Aum. 
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unhonoured, and it had been wished to repair this omission on 
the following day — not if the first entrance had already been so 
brilliant. Moreover, oi|, the second entrance every feature of 
the first must have been repeated, which, whether we refer it to 
a preconceived arrangement on the part of Jesus, or to an ac- 
' mdental coincidence of circumstances, still remains improbable. 
With respect to Jesus, it is not easy to understand how he could 
arrange the repetition of a spectacle which, in the first instance 
significant, if acted a second time would be flat and unmean- 
ing*; on the other hand, circumstances must have coincided in 
m unprecedented manner, if on both occasions there happened 
the same demonstrations of homage on the part of the people, 
with the same expressions of envy on the part of liis opponents ; 
if, on both occasions, too, there stood at the command of Jesus 
an ass, by riding which he brought to mind the prophecy of 
Zacbariah. We might therefore call to our aid Sieffert’s hypo- 
thesis of assimilation, and suppose that the two entranctis, 
originally more different, became thus similar by traditional in- 
termixture : were not the supposition that two distinct events 
lie at the foundation of the evangelical narratives, rendered im- 
probable by another circumstance. 

On the first glance, indeed, the supposition of two entrances 
seems to find support in the fact, that John makes his entrance 
take place the day after the meal in Bethany, at which Jesus 
was anointed under memorable circumstances; whereas the two 
first synoptists (for Luke knows nothing of a meal at Betlmny 
in this period of the life of Jesus) make their entrance precede 
this meal : and thus, quite in accordance With the above sup- 
position, the synoptical entrance would appear the earlier, that 
of John the later. This would be very well, if John had not 
placed Ms entrance so fairly, and the synoptists their meal at 
Bethany so late, that* the former cannot possibly have been 
subsequent to tbe latter. According to John, Jesus comes six 
days before the passover to Bethany, and on tbe following day 


* Hase, L. J. § 124. 
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enters Jerusalem (xiii. 1, 12) ; on the other hand, the meal at 
Bethany, mentioned by the synoptists (Matt. xxvi. 6ff. paralL), 
can have been at the most but tw> days before the passover 
(v. 2) ; 80 that if we are to the synoptical entrance 

prior to the meal and the entrance in John, there must then 
have been after all this, acoording to the synoptists, a second 
meal in Bethany. But between the two meals thus presup- 
posed, as between the two entrances, there would have been the 
most striking resemblance even to the minutest points; and 
against the interweaving of two sucii double incidents, ttiere is 
so strong a presumption, that it will scarcely be said there were 
two entrances and two meals, which v ere originally far more 
dissimilar, but, from tlie transfeiviice of features out of the one 
incident into tlie other by tradition, they have become as similar 
to each other as we now see them : on the contraiy, here if any- 
where, it is easier, wlien once the authenticity of tlie accounts 
is given up, to imagine that tradition has varied one incident, 
than that it has assimilated two**. 

J HO. 

M(»RK~i>AnTIOUI..VR nR<’UMSTANrKf? OK THE ENTRANCE. TTS OBJECT ANP 
HTSTORTCAL RKAL[TY. 

While the fourth gospel first makes the multitude that 
streamed forth to meet Jesus render him their homage, and 
then briefly states that desus mounted a young ass which he 
had obtained ; the synoptists commence their description of the 
entrance with a minute account of the manner in which Jesus 
came by the ass. When, namely, he had anived in the neigh* 
bourhood of Jemsalem, towards Bethphage and Bethany, at the 
Mount of Olives, he sent two of his disciples into the village 
lying before them, telling them that when they came there they 
would find — Matthew says, an ass tied, and a colt with kef'; 
the two others, a colt whereon never man sat — which thev 


o 
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were to loose and bring to him, silencing any objections of the 
owner by the observation, the Lord hath need of him (or 
them). This having been done, the disciples spread their 
clothes, and placed Jesus — on both the animals, according to 
Matthew; according to the two other synoptists, on the single 
animal. 

The most striking part of this account is obviously the state- 
ment of Matthew, that Jesus not only required two asses, 
though he alone intended to ride, but that he also actually sat 
on them both. It is true that, as is natural, there are not 
wanting attempts to %xplain the former particular, and to do 
away with the latter. Jesus, it is said, caused the mother 
animal to be brought with the colt, on which alone he intended 
to ride, in order that the young and still sucking animal might 
by this means be made to go more easily ^ ; or else the mother, 
accustomed to her young one, followed of her own accord ^ : 
but a young animal yet unweaned, would scarcely be given up 
by its owner to be ridden. A sufficient motive on the part of 
Jesus in sending for the two animals, could only be that he 
intended to ride both, which Matthew appears plainly enough 
to say ; for his w'ords imply, not only that the clothes were 
spread, but also that Jesus was placed on the two animals 
(exavaj aurm). But how are we to represent this to ourselves ? 
As an alternate mounting of the one and the other, Fritzsche 
thinks ® : but this, for so short a distance would have been a 
superfluous inconvenience. Hence commentators have sought 
to rid themselves of the singular statement. Some, after very 
weak authorities, and in opporition to all critical principles, read 
in the words relative to the spreading, of the clothes, iw avrhv ('tov 
TT wMv)^ it {the colt), instead of BTravu airm, upon them; 
and then in the mentioning that Jesus placed himself thereon, 
refer the iwavco avraiv to the clothes which were spread on one 

* Panlus, S, a. s. 115 ; Kuinol, in Matth. p. 541, 

* Olsb.iuaen, 1, s. 770. 

® Comni. in Matth. p. 630. His expedient is approved hy Be Wette, exeg. 
Handb. 1, 1, b. 173. 
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of the animals *. Others, thinking to escape the difficulty ’with- 
out an alteration of the reading, characterize Matthew's state- 
ment as an enallage ntimeri by which, according to Winer s 
explanation, it is meant tliat the evflilgelist, using an inaccurate 
mode of expression, certainly speaks of both the animals, but 
only in the sense in which we say oft him who springs from 
one of two horses harnessed together, that he springs from the 
horses Admitting this expedient to be sufficient, it again 
becomes incomprehensible why Jesus, who according to this 
only meant to use one animal, should have ‘sent for two. The 
whole statement becomes the more suspicious, when we con- 
sider that it is given by the firs! evangelist alone ; for in order 
to reconcile the others witli him it will not suffice to say, as we 
ordinarily read, that they name only the foal, as being that on 
wdiicli Jesus rode, and that while omitting tlie ass as an ac- 
eessaiy fact, they do not exclude it. 

Blit how’ was Matthew led into this singular statement ? Its 
true source has been pointed out, though in a curious manner, 
by those who conjecture, that Jesus in his instructions to the 
two disciph^s, and Matthew in his original writing, following the 
passage of Zachariah (ix. 9.), made use of several expressions 
for the one idea of tlie ass, which expressions were by the Greek 
translator of tlie first Gospel misconstrued to mean more than 
one animal h Undoubtedly it was the accumulated designa- 
tions of the ass in the above passage : 

hiro^vyiov kou ttot’kov viov, LXX. which occasioned the duplication 
of it in the first gospel ; for the and which in the Hebrew was 
intended in an explanatory sense, was erroneously understood 
to denote an addition, and hence instead of: an ass, that is, an 
ass's foal, was substituted : an ass together with an ass s 


^ Paulus, ut f ap. s. 143 f. 

* Glassius, phil. sacr. p. 1*72. Thus also Kuinol and Gratz, in loc. 

« N. T. Gramm, s. UP. 

’ Eichhoni, allgem. Bibliothek, 5, s. 896 f. ; comp. Bolten, Bericht des MatthSus. 
s. 317 f. 
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foaV. But this mistake cannot have originated with the Greek 
translator, who, if he had found throughout Matthew s narrative 
but one ass, would scarcely have doubled it purely on the 
strength of the prophetic passage, and as often as his original 
spoke of one ass, have added a second, or, introduced the plural 
number instead of the singular ; it must rather have been made 
by one whose only written source was the prophetic passage, 
out of which, with tlie aid of oral tradition, he spun his entire 
narrative, i. e. the author of the first gospel ; who hereby, as 
recent criticism correctly maintains, irrecoverably forfeits tlie 
reputation of an eye-witness ® ? 

If the first gospel stands alone in this mistake, so, on the 
other hand, the two intermediate evangelists have a feature 
peculiar to themselves, which it is to the advantage of the first 
to have avoided. We shall merely point out in passing the 
prolixity with which Mark and Luke, (though they, as well as 
Matthew, make Jesus describe to the two disciples, how they 
would find the ass, and wherewith they were to satisfy the 
owner,) yet do not spare themselves or the reader the trouble 
of almost verbally repeating every porticulai* as having occurred 
(Mark v. 4 flP. ; Luke v. 32 ff.) ; whereas Matthew, with more 
judgment, contents himself with the observation, and the die- 
ciples went and did as Jesus commanded them. This, as 
aflFecting merely the form of the narrative, we shall not dwell 
on farther. But it concerns the substance, that, according to 
Mark and Luke, Jesus desired an animal whereon yet never 
man sat^ sf* o ovisU Ttiwart sftdOta-B : a particular of 

which Matthew knows nothing. One does not understand how 
Jesus could designedly increase the difficulty of his progress, 
by the choice of a hitherto unridden animal, which, unless he 
kept it in order by divine omnipotence, (for the most con- 
summate human skill would not suffice for this on the first 
riding,) must inevitably have occasioned much disturbance to 


• Vide FritMche, in loc. This is admitted by Neander also, s. 550, Anrn. 

» Schulz, ttber das Abendmahl, s. 310 f. ; Sieffert, Uber den Urspr, s. 107 f. 
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the triumphal procession, especially as we are hot to suppose 
that it was preceded by its mother, this circumstance having 
entered into the representation of the first evangelist only. To 
such an inconvenience Jesus wouli^ssuredly ifot have exposed 
himself without a cogent reason : suctf a reason however appears 
to lie suflGiciently near in the opinion of antiquity, according to 
which, to use Wetstein's expression, animalia, usibus humanis 
nondum mancipata, sacra habebantur ; so that thus Jesus, 
for his consecrated person, and the high occasion of his mes- 
sianic entrance, may have chosen lo use paly a sacred animal. 
But regarded more closely, this reason will appear frivolous, 
and absurd also ; for the spectators 1 ad no means of knowing 
that the ass had newer been ridden before, except by the un- 
ruliness with which ho may have disturbed the peaceful progress 
of the triumphal train If we are thus unable to comprehend 
how Jesus could seek an honour for himself in mounting an 
animal which had never yet been ridden ; we shall, on the con- 
trarjs find it easy to comprehend how the primitive Christian 
community might early believe it due to his honour that he 
should ride only on such an animal, as subsequently that he 
should lie only in an unused grave. The authors of the inter- 
miidiate gospels did not hesitate to receive this trait into their 
memoirs, because they indeed, in writing, would not experience 
the same inconvenience from the undisciplined animal, which it 
must have caused to Jesus in riding. 

The two difficulties already considered belong respectively to 
the first evangelist, and the two intermediate ones : another is 


That the above motive will not suffice to explain the conduct of Jesus, Paulus 
has also felt ; for only tlu despair on his part of finding a more real and special mo- 
ti\ o, can account for hii. becoming in this solitary instance mystical, and embracing 
the explanation of Justin Martyr, whom he elsewhere invariably attacks, as the au- 
thor of the perverted ecclesiasticjil interpretations of the Bible. According to Jus- 
tin, the ass designated uvo^vytev {Umi U unAhr Uit ifoke)^ is a symbol of the Jews ; 
the ass never yet ridden, of the taentiles (Dial. c. Tryph. 63) ; and Paulus, adoptiog 
this idea, endeavours to make it probable that Jesus, by mounting an animal which 
had never before been ridden, intended to announce himself as the founder and ruler 
of a new religious community. Exeg. Handb. 3, a. s. 116 ff. 
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coDQLmoii to them all, namely, that which lies in tlie circum* 
stance that Jesus so confidently sends two disciples for an 
ass which they would find in the next village, in such and such 
a situation, and that the issue corresponds so closely to his 
prediction. It might here appear the most natural, to suppose 
that he had pnnuously bespoken tlie ass, and that consequently 
it stood ready for him at tiie hour and place appointed ; but 
how could he have thus bespoken an ass in Bethphage, seeing 
.that he was just come from Jericho ? Hence even Paulus in 
this instance finds something else more pj’obahle ; namely, that 
about the time of the feasts, in die villages lying on thf) high 
road to Jerusalem, many beasts of burden stood ready to be 
hired by travellers ; hut in opposition to tliis it is to Ix' ob- 
searved, that Jesus does not at all seem to speak of tlit? first 
animal that may luqipeii to present itself, but of a particular 
animal. Hence we cannot but be suqiriscd that Olshauson 
describes it as only the probable idea of tlie iiiirrutor, that to 
the Messiah malving his entraiu*c into Jerusalem, the provi- 
dence of God presented everything just as he needl’d it ; as also 
that the same expositor, m order to (‘xjilaiii the n’udy compli- 
ance of the owners of the animal, finds it nei'essary to suppose 
that they were friends of Jesus ; since tliis trait rather serves 
to exhibit the as it were niagncal powi’r which resided in the 
name of the Lord, at the mention of which the owner of 
the ass unresistingly plactal it at his disposal, as subsequently 
the inhabitant of the room gave it up at a word from the 
Master (Matt. xxvi. 18 paraJL). To this divine providence in 
favour of the Messiah, and the irresistible power of his name, is 
united the superior knowledge by means of which Jesus here 
clearly discerns a distant fact which might be available for the 
supply of his wants. 

Now admitting this to be the meaning and design of tint 
evangelists, such a prediction of an accidental circumstance 
might certainly be conceived as the effect of a magnetic clair- 


” Natlirliche Gcsch. S, », 566 f , ; Neander, L. J. Chr. s. 550, Anm. 
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voyance'®. But, on the one hand, we know full well the ten* 
dency of the primitive Christian legend to create such proofs of 
the superior nature of her Messiah (witness the calling of the 
two pairs of brethren ; but the inp#nce most analogous has 
been just alluded to, and is hereafter to be tnore closely ex- 
amined, namely, the manner in which Jesus causes the room to 
be bespoken for his last supper with the twelve) ; on the other 
hand, the dogmatic reasons drawn irom prophecy, for displaying 
the far-seeing of Jesus liere as precisely the knowledge of an ass 
being tied at a certain x)lace, are clearly obvious ,* so that we 
cannot abstain from the conjecture, that wo have here nothing 
more than a product of the tendency wliich characterized the 
Christian legend, and of the effort to base Cliristijm belief on 
ancient propliec'v. In considering, namely, the passage quoted 
in tb(3 first and fourth gospels iroin Zecbariali, where itismei’ely 
said tliat the meek and lowly king will come riding on an ass, 
in giTieral ; it is usual to overlook another prophetic passage, 
which contains moi'o precisely the ass of the ilessiah. This 
passage is Gen. xlix. ] L, wliere the dying Jacob says to 
Jiidali concerning the Sliiloh, Bind 'nuj hu foal unto the 

vine, and his cess's eoli the choice vine, Tr^og 

afjL'^iXov rov ttc^'^ov avrov kxI Ta rov TruiXov qvou ai/roy, 

Justin Martyr understands this passage also, as well as the one 
from Zechariah, as a prediction relative to the entrance of 
Jesus, and hence dirci'tly asserts that the foal which Jesus 
(‘ansed to he fetched was bound to a\^ne*^ In like manner 
the Jews not only held the general inteipretation that the Shiloh 
was tlie Messiah, as may be shown already in the Targum 
hut also combined the passage relative to the binding of the ass 


Weisse, s. 573. 

** Apol. i. 32 : roUt’ hir/usva/v ecfivfiXo¥ Toy ectfrev — 

i?v Xato'TM xxt tmv uv avrod rtg Svw 

tierr^xtf rtvi XMfAfjs r'pog afAVtXfiv cy ixiXiucrtv ay»yuit etvr^ ». t. X, 

Binding his colt to a vine — was a sginhol indicative of what wovdd happen to Christ ; 
for there stood at the entrance of a certain vilk^e, bound to a vine^, an ms*8 coU^ 
which he ordered thiw to hrip^ to hiWj &c. 

Vid. Schottgen, hora;, ii, p. 146, 
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with that on the riding of it into Jerusalem That the above 
prophecy of Jacob is not cited by any one of our evangelists J 
only proves, at the utmost, that it was not verbally present ta 
their minds when they were writing the narrative before us : il 
can by no means prove that the passage was not an element iii 
the conceptions of the circle in which the anecdote was fiipt 
formed. The transmission of the narrative thi’ough the hanis 
of many who were not aware of its original relation to the p< is- 
sage in Genesis, may certainly be argued from the fact that it 
no longer perfectly corresponds to the prophecy. For a perf( ct 
agreement to exist, Jelus, after he had, according to Zecharifh, 
ridden into the city on the ass, must on dismounting, have 
bound it to a vine, instead of causing it to be unbound in tjhe 
next village (according to Mark, from a door by the way -side i as 
he actually does. By this means, however, there was obtained, 
together with the fulfilment of those two prophecies, a proof 
of the supernatural knowledge of Jesus, and the magical power 
of his name; and in relation i<nhtiJbnner point, it mimt be 
remembered in particular, th^ Samuel\also had once proved 
his gifts as a seer by the premetion, tliat as Saul was remming 
homeward, two men w^ould meet him witl the infoimawn that 
the asses of Kis his father v/jere found ( 1 S am. x. 2.) . jThe nar- 
rative in the fourth gospel J having no connexion witl/ the Mo- 
saic passage, says nothing of the ass being tied, or /Of its being 
fetched by the disciples, and merely stums with r^erence to the 
passage of Zechariah alone\ Jems, hamng found a young ass, 
sat thereon (v. 14)*^, V / 

The next feature that preseme itself /for our consideration, is 
the homage which is rendered ioNfestis by the populace. Ac- 
cording to all the narrators except Lnke, this consisted in cut- 
ting down the branches of trees, whiah, according to the synop- 
tists, were strewed in the way, accord^g to John, (who with more 

** Midrasch liabba, f. xoviii. 

*• On account of this silence of the fourth evangelist, even Neander (ut sup.) i^ in 
this instance inclined to admit, that a more timple event, owing to the dispropor* 
tionate importance subsequently attached to it, (was unhistoiically modified. 
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particularity mentions palm branches,) were carried % the mul- 
titude that met Jesus ; farther, according to all except John, in 
the spreading of clothes in the way. To tliis were added joyous 
acclamations, of which all have, witlunnimportaht modifications, 
the words : o iv ^ofAan Ki/f/oy, Blessed he 

he that cometh in the nafne of the Lord ; all except Luke the 
waavva, Hosanna ; and all, the greeting as King, or Son of 
David. The first, from Ps* cxviii 26, nilT. 
was, it is true, a customary form of salutation to persons visiting 
the feasts, and even the second, M taken from the 

^preceding verse of the same psalm, was a usual cry at the feast 
macles and the passover’^; but the addition tw vm 
Aauli, toSihe Son of Davids and h lou *iapay}\ the King 

of Israel, shows tliat the people here applied these general 
forms toMesus specially as the Messiah, bid liim welcome in a 
pre-eminent sense, and wished success to his undertaking. In 
relation! to the parties who present the homage, Luke’s account 
is the njost circumscribed, for he so connects the spreading of 
tluj clothes in the way (v. 36) with the immediately preceding 
context,! that he appears to ascribe it, as well as the laying of 
the clothVs on the ass, solely to the disciples, and he expressly 
attributes Nm acclamations to the whole multitude of the dis- 
ciples only ro TrxriOog rm fA.aQr\Tm ) ; whereas Matthew and 

Mark make die hon^tag^nroceed from the accompanying mass 
of people. This di^^e^enc§^^^Klwever, can be easily reconciled ; 
for when Luke speaks of the mHltitnde of the disciples, 

Twv ixaBviTm, this means die widbr circle of the adherents of 
J esus, and, on the other hand, the great multitude TXeicrrog 
in Matthew, only means all tho^ who were favourable to 
him among die multitude. But whil^the synoptists remain 
within the limits of the company who mre proceeding to the 
feast, and who were thus the fellow travellt^of Jesus, John, as 
above noti«;ed, makes the whole solemnity pHmeed from tliose 
who go out of Jerusalem to meet Jesus (v. 13), whjle he repre- 


’’ Comp. PauluB, in loo. 
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sents the multitude who are approaching with Jesus as testify- 
ing to the former the resurrection of Lazarus, on account of 
which, according to John, the solemn escort of Jesus into Jeru* 
Salem was prepared (v. 17 f.). This cause we cannot admit as 
authentic, inasmuch as we have found (Titical reasons for doubt- 
ing the resurrection of Lazarus : hut with the alleged cause, the 
fact itself of the escort is shaken ; especially if we reflect, that 
the dignity of Jesus might appear to demand that the inhabit- 
ants of the city of David should have gone forth to bring him 
in with all solemnity, and that it fully harmonizes with the 
prevailing characterivStics of the reprcsentatioji of the fourth 
gospel, to describe, before the arrival of Jesus at the feast, how 
intently the expectations of the j)eople were fixed upon him 
(vii. 11 ff., xi. 5(5. ). 

The last trait in the picture before us, is the dispUnisure of 
the enemies of Jesus at the strong attachment to liim, (exhibited 
by the people on this occasion. Ac'‘ordirjg to John (v. 19), 
the Pharisees said to t^acli other : w(? see from this tliat the 
(lenient) proceedings which we have liitlierto ado]>tcd are of no 
avail ; all the world is following him (we must inteiposcj, with 
forcible measures). According to Luke (v. 39 f.), some Ifliari- 
sees addressed Jesus as if they expected him to impose silence 
on his disciples ; on whicfli he answers, that if th(‘se were silent, 
the stones would cry out. While in Ijuke and John this hap- 
pens during the progress, in Matthew it is only after Jesus has 
arrived with the procession in the temple, and when the cliil- 
dren, even here, continue to cry Hosanna to the Son of Da- 
vid, that the high priests and muil^es direct the nttenlion of 
Jesus to the impropriety, as it appears to them, whertaipon he 
repulses them with a sentence out of Psa. viii. 3. {Out of the 
mouth of babes and mcklingg thou hast perfected praise) 
(v. 15 f.) ; a sentence which in the original obviously relates to 
Jehovah, but wliicb Jesus thus applies to himself. The lament- 
ation of Jesus over Jerusalem, connected by Jmke with th,c 
entrance, will come under our consideration further on. 

John, and more particularly Matthew by his phrase 
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roSro oxov yiyovBv, ha TrXwfwdp k, t. X., All this wa% done that 
it might he fulfilled, &c. (v. 4), unequivocally express the 
idea that the design, first of God, inasmuch as he ordained this 
scene, and next of the Messiah, as thejjparticipant in the Divine 
counsels, was, by giving this character to the entrance, to fulfil 
an ancient prophecy. If Jesus saw in the passage of Zechariah, 
(ix. 9.) a propliecy concerning himself as the Messiah, this can- 
not have been a knowledge resulting from the higher principle 
within him ; for, even if this prophetic passage ought not to be 
refen’cd to an higtorical prince, as Uzziah**^^ or John Hyrca- 
nus but to a messianic individual still the latter, though a 
pacific, must yet be understood as a temporal prince, and more- 
over ns in ptfiiceful possession of Jerusalem — thus as one alto- 
gelher difierent from ,lcsus. But it appears quite possible for 
Jesus to have come to such an iiimrpretation in a natural way, 
since at least tin' rabbins witli decided unanimity intei*pret the 
passage of Zetdiariah of the Messiah Above all, know 
that tlio (contradiction which appeared to exist between the in- 
significant advent here predicted of the Messiah, and the bril- 
liant one which Daniel had foretold, was at a later period com- 
monly reconciled by the doctrine, that according as the Jewish 
people showed themselves wmitliy or the contrary, their Messiah 


The ciuition givt’jri liy Matthew is a coinbiimtion of a passage from Isaiah with 
that of Zechariah. For the words TM ijc *he dan^/hio' qf Zlojl, ^oyuTai 

are from Isa. Ixii. 11 ; the rest from Zechariah ix. 9, where the LXX. has with 
BOiTie divergenry : I^eh o trov ttcti avrlt Mai 

lrr//3e/S>j*<wf i^i v^o^vyiev mu) cr<?Ao» vioy. 

ITitzig, uber die Abfassungszeit dcr Urakel, Zach. ix — xiv. in the Theol. 
Studien, 1830, 1, s. 30 if, refers the preceding verse to the vviirlike deeds of this 
king, and the one in question to his pacific virtues. 

““ Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, a. s. 121 ff. 

RosenmUller, SchoL in Y. T. 7, 4, s. 274 ff. 

In the passage cited Introd., § 14, from Mivirasch Coheleth, the description, 
pauper et insufevs i'dno in Zechaiiah, is in the very first instance referred to the Goti 
postremus. This ass of the Messiah was held identical with that of Abraham and 
Moses, vid. Jalkut Rubeni f. Ixxix. 3, 4, np, Schdttgen, i. s. 169 j comp. Eisenmen- 
ger, entdecktes J udenthum, 2, s. 697 f. 
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would appear in a majestic or a lowly form®*. Now even if this 
distmction did not exist in the time of Jesus, hut only in gene- 
ral a reference of the passage Zech. ix. 9. to the Messiah: 
still Jesus might imagine that now, on his first appearance, the 
prophecy of ZechariaJi must be fulfilled in him, but hereafter, 
on his second appearance, the prophecy of Daniel. But there 
is a third possibility ; namely, that either an accidental riding 
into Jerusalem on an ass by Jesus was subsequently interpreted 
by the Christians in this manner, or that, lest any messianic 
attribute should be wanting to him, the whole narrative of the 
entrance was freely composed after the two prophecies and the 
dogmatic presupposition of a superhuman knowledge on the 
part of Jesus. 

•• Sanhedrin f. xcviii. 1, (ap. Wetstein) : Dirii R, Alexander: R, Joma /. 
Levi dvdbus inter se collaiu locis ianquam emtrariis vide ohjecit : eerihitur Dan, vii. 
13 : et ecce cicm nvJblbvs coeli velutfilius hominis venit. Et scrihitur Zach. ix. 9 : 
pawper et inddens cunno. Verum haec duo loca da inter ee concilian possunt: 
mmpe, djusiitia eua mereantur Imatlitae, Memos veniet cum nubibm coeli : si ttw- 
iem non mereaniurj veniet pauper' ^ et vthetur anno. 
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REIiATIO\ OF JESUS TO THE IDEA OF A 3UFFEEING AND DYING 
MESSIAH; HIS DISCOUESES ON HIS DEATH, EESUBEBCTION, 
AND SECOND ADVENT. 


§ 111 . 

MT* .lusca IN PRKCISE TERMS RRERICT HIS PASSION AND DEATHI 

According to the gospels, Jesus more than once, and while the 
result was yet distant \ predicted to his disciples that sufferings 
and a violent death awaited him. Moreover, if we trust the 
synoptical accounts, he did not predict his fate merely in gene- 
ral terms, but specified beforehand the place of his passion, 
namely, Jerusalem ; the time, namely, tlie approaching pass- 
over; the peiTons from whom he would have to suffer, namely, 
the chief priests, scribes and Gentiles ; the essential form of his 
passion, namely, crucifixion, in consequence of a judicial sen- 
tence ; and e^en its accessory circumstances, namely, scourg- 
ing, reviling, and spitting (Matt. xvi. 21 ; xvii. 12, 22 f. ; xx. 
17 ff.; xxvi. 12, w'itb the paralL, Luke xiii. 33). Between 
the synoptists and the author of the fourth gospel, there exists 
a threefold difference in relation to this subject. Firstly and 
chiefly, in the latter the predictions of Jesus do not appear so 
clear and intolligible, but are for the most part presented in ob- 


‘ His predictions concerning particular circumstances of his passion, uttered shortly 
before its occurrence, in the last days of his life, can only be considered fiuther on, 
in the history of those days. 
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scare figurative discourses, concerning >¥111011 the narrator him- 
self confesses, that the disciples understood them not until after 
.the issue (ii. 22.). In addition to a decided declaration that he 
will voluntarily lay down his life (x. 15 ff.), Jesus in tliis gos- 
pel is particularly fond of alluding to his approaching death 
under the expressions, to t>e lifted 

up, in the application of which he seems to vacillate between liis 
exaltation on the cross, and liis exaltation to glory (iii. 14, viii. 
28, xii. 32) ; he compares his approaching exaltation with that 
of the brazen seipent in the wilderness (iii. 14.), as, in Matthew, 
he compares his fate#with that of Jonah (xii. 40.) ; on another 
occasion, he speaks of going aw^ay whither no man can follow 
him (vii. 33 ff. ; viii. 21 f.), as, in the synoptists, of a taking 
away of the bridegroom, which will plunge his friends into 
mourning (Matt. ix. 15 parall.), and of a eiip, which he must 
drink, and which his disciples will find it hard to partake ol‘ 
with him (Matt. xx. 22 parall.). The two other differenfjos arc 
less marked, but are still observable. One of them is, that 
while in John the allusions to the violent deat h of Jesus run in 
an equal degree through the whole gospel ; in the synoptists; 
the repeated and definite announcements of his death are found 
only towards the end, partly immediately before, partly during, 
the lost journey ; in earlier chapters there o(?eurs, with the ex- 
ception of the obscure discourse on the sign of Jonah, (which 
we shall soon see to be no prediction of death,) only the inti- 
mation of a removal (doubtless \dokint) of the bridegroom. The 
last difierence is, that while accordmg to the three first evangel- 
ists, Jesus imparts those predictions (again with the single ex- 
ception of the above intimation, Matt, ix, 15,) only to the con- 
fidential circle of his disciples; in John, he utters them in the 
presence of the people, and even of his enemies. 

In the critical investigation of these evangelical accounts, we 
shall proceed from the special to the general, in the following 
manner. First we shall ask: Is it credible that Jesus bad a 
foreknowledge of so many particular features oJ‘ the fate whiclj 
awaited him? and next: Is even a general foreknowledge and 
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prediction of his sufferings, on the part of Jesus, probable ? ,bk\ 
'which inquiry, the difference between the representation of 
John, and that of the synoptists; lyUl necessarily come , under 
our consideration. , \ 

There are two modes of axplainmg how Jesus could so^ pre- 
cisely foreknow the particular circumstances of his |lassion and 
death : the one resting on a supernatural, the other on a natural 
basip. The former appears adequate to solve the problem by 
the simple position, that before the prophetic spirit, which dwelt 
in Jesus in the richest plenitude, his de^ny must have lain 
unfolded from the beginning. As, however, Jesus himself, in 
his announcements of his sufferings, expressly appealed to the 
Old Testament, the prophecies of which concerning him must 
be fulfilled in all points (Luke xviii. 31. comp. xxii. 37;. 
xxiv. 25 ff.; Matt. xxvi. 54.): so the orthodox view ought not 
to despise this help, but must give to its explanation the modi- 
fication, that Jesus, continually occupied with the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, may have drawn those paiticularities out of 
them, by the aid of the spirit that dwelt within liim Accord- 
ing to this, while the knowledge of the time of his passion re- 
mains consigned to his prophetic presentiment, unless he be 
supposed to have calculated this out of Daniel, or some similar 
source ; Jesus must have come to regard Jerusalem as the scene 
of his suflering and death, by contemplating the fate of (wlier 
prophets as a type of his own, the Spirit telling him, that where 
so many prophets had suffered death, there, d fmtioHy must 
the Messiah also suffer (Luke xiii. 33.) ; that his death would 
be the sequel of a formal sentence, he must have gathered from 
Isai. liii. 8, where a judgment is spoken of as im- 

pending over the servant of God, and from v. 12, where it is 
said that he was numbered with the transgressors , iv roT^ 
dvo/uotf sKoyterOr (comp, Luke xxii. 37.) ; that his sentence would 
proceed from the rulers of his own people, he might perha^ 
have concluded from Ps. cxviii. 22, where the builders^ omoh- 
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fteSfrtf, who reject the comer- stone, are, according to apostolic 
interpretation (Acts iv. 11.), the Jewish rulers; that he would 
be delivered to the Geotiles, be might infer from the fact, that 
in several plaintive psalms, wluch are susceptible of a mes- 
sianic interpretation, the persecuting parties are represented as 
i. e. heathens ; that the precise manner of his death 
’Wionld he crucifixion, he might have deduced, partly from the 
type of tlie brazen serpent whicli was suspended on a pole, 
Numb. xxi. Bf. (comp. John iii. 14.), partly from the piercing 
of the hands and feet^Ps. xxii. 17; LXX. ; lastly, that be would 
be tlie object of scorn and personal maltreatment, be might 
have concluded from passages such as v. 7 in the Psalm 
above quoted, Jsai. 1. C, &c. Now if the spirit which dwelt in 
Jesus, and which, according to the orthodox opinion, revealed 
to him the reference of these prophecies and typos to his ulti- 
mate destiny, was a spirit of truth : this reference to Jesus must 
admit of being proved to be the true imd original sense of those 
Old Testament passages. But, to confine ourselves to the priu'* 
cipal passages only, a profound grammatical and Mstorical ex- 
position has convincingly shown, for all who are in a condition 
to liberate themselves from dogmatic presuppositions, that in none 
of these is there any allusion to the sufferings of Christ* Instead of 
tins, Isai. 1. 6, speaks of the ill usage wliich tlie prophets had to 
experience**; Isai. liii. of the calamities of the prophetic order, or 
more probably of the Israelitish people * ; Ps. cxviii. of the un- 
expected deliverance and exaltation of that people, or of one of 
their princes ® ; while Ps. xxii. ii the complaint of an oppressed 
exile As to the 1 7th verse of this Psalm, w^hich has been 
interpreted as having reference to the crucifixion of Christ, even 
presupposing the most improbable interpretation of by 
perfoderunt^ this must in no case be understood literally, 

* Oeaenius, Jesaia*, lii, 137 ff. ; Hitaig, Comiu. stu. Je». b. 550. 

* Otiaenitts, ut sup. a. 158 ff. ; Hitzig, s. 677 ff. ; Vatke, bibl Theol. 1, s. 
528 £ 

‘ De Wette, Comm, zu dw Fsalmen, s. 514 if., 3te Aiifl, 

« Ibid. 8. 224 ff. 
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but only figuratively, and the image would be derived, not from 
a crucifixion, hUt from a chase, or a combat wifli wild beasts^ ; 
hence the application of this pasaa??e to Christ is now only 
maintained by those with whom it il^ld be labour to con- 
tend. According to the orthodox view, however, Jesus, in a 
supernatural manner, by means of his higher nature, discovered 
in these passages a pre-intimation of the particular features of 
his passion ; but, in that case, since such is not the true sense 
of these passages, the spirit that dwelt in Jesus cannot have 
been the spirit of tnith, but a lying spirit. Thus the orthodox 
expositor, so far as he does not exclude himself from the light 
dispensed by an unprejudiced interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, is driven, for the sal?e of his own interest, to adopt the 
natural opinion : namely, that Jesus was led to such an inter- 
pretation of Old Ti'stament passages, not by divine inspiration, 
but by a combination of his own 

According to this opinion **, there was no difiiculty in fore- 
seeing that it would be tlie ruling sacerdotal party to which 
Jesus must succumb, since, on the one hand, it was pre- 
eminently embittered against Jesus, on the other, it was in 
possession of the necessary power ; and equally obvious was it 
that they would make Jerusalem tlie theatre of his judgment 
and execution, since tliis w^as tlie centre of their strength ; that 
after being sentenced by the rulers of his people, he would be 
delivered to the Romans for execution, folloW’ed from the limita- 
tion of the Jewish judicial power at that period ; that crucifixion 
was tlie death to which he would be sentenced, might be con- 
jectured from the fact that with the Romans this species of 
death was a customary infliction, especially on rebels ; lastly, 
that scourging and reriling would not be wanting, might like- 
wise be infeiTed from Roman custom, and the barbarity of 
judicial proceedings in that age.^ — But, viewing the subject 
more nearly, how could Jesus so certainly know that Herod, 
who had directed a threatening attention to his movemenU 

Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, b, 8. 677 fF., and De Wette in loc, 

* See this view developed by Pritasche, Comm, in Hare. p. 381 f, 

E 2 
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(Ltike xiii. 31,), would not forestall the sacerdotal party, and 
add to the murder of the Baptist, that of his more important 
follower ? And even if he felt himself warranted in believing 
that real danger threatened him from the side of the hierarchy 
only (Luke xiii. 83.) ; what was his guarantee that one of their 
tumultuary attempts to murder liim would not at last succeed 
(comp. John viii. 59; x. 31.), and tli at ho would not, as Ste- 
phen did at a later period, without any further formalities, and 
without a pre\dous delivery to the Romans, find his death in 
quite another manner than by the Roman punishment of 
crucifixion ? Lastly, how could he so confidently assert that 
tiie very next plot of his enemies, after so many failures, would 
be successful, and that the very next journey to the passover 
would be his last ? — But the natural explanation also can call 
to its aid the Old Testament passages, and say : Jesus, whether 
by the application of a mode of interpretation then current 
among his countrymen, or under the guidance of his owm in- 
dividual views, gathered from the passagf^s already quoted, a 
precise idea of the circumstances attendant on the violent end 
which awaited him as the Messiah But if in the first place it 
would be difficult to prove, that already in the lifetime of Jesus 
all these various passages were referred to the Messiah ; and if 
it be equally difficult to conceive that Jesus could independ- 
ently, prior to the issue, discover such a reference : sn it would 
be a case undistinguishable from a miracle, if the result had 
actually corresponded to so false an interpretation ; moreov er, 
the Old Testament oracles and t>q>es will not suffice to exphiin 
all the particular features in the predictions of Jesus, especially 
the precise determination of time. 

If then Jesus cannot have had so precise a foreknowledge of 
the circumstMices of his passion and death, either in a super- 
natural or a natural way : he cannot have had such a fore- 
knowledge at all ; and the minute predictions which the evan- 
gelists put into his mouth must be regarded as a vaticiniam 


* Vid. Fritziche, ui sup. 
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post eventum Commentators who have arrived at this con- 
clusion, ha^e not failed to extol tli© account of John, in oppo- 
sition to that of the synoptisis,,, on the ground that precisely 
those traits in the predictions of JePs$ which, frdm their special 
character, he cannot have uttered, are only found in the synop- 
tists, wliile John attributes to Jesus no more than indefinite 
intimations, and distinguishes these from his own inteipretation, 
made after the issue ; a plain proof tliat in fiis gospel alone, we 
have tlie discourses of Jesus unfalsifled, and in their original 
fonii^‘. But, regarded more nearly, the case does not stand 
so that the fourth evangelist can only be taxed with putting an 
erroneous interpretation on the otherwise unfalsified declarations 
of Jesus : for in one passage, at least he has put into his mouth 
an expression which, obscurely, it is true, but still unmis- 
takably, determines the manner of liis death as crucifixion ; and 
consequently, he has here altered the wrords of Jesus to corre- 
spond with the result. We refer to the expression to 

be lifted up : in those passages of the fourth gospel where Jesus 
spetiks in a passive sense of the Son of Man being lifted up, 
this expression might possibly mean liis exaltation to glory, 
although in iii. 14, from the comparison with the serpent in the 
wilderness, which was well known to have been elevated on a 
pole, eve n tins becomes a difficulty ; but when, as in viii. 28, he 
represents the exaltation of the Son of Man as the act of his 
enemies {orav etov ulov t. a,), it is obrious that these 

could not lift him up immediately to glory, but only to the 
(TOSS : consequently, if the result above stated be admitted as 
valid, John must liimself have framed this expression, or at 
least have distorted the Aramaean words of Jesus, and hence 
he essentially falls under the same category with the synopticad 
writers. That tlie fourth evangelist, though the passion and 
death of Jesus were to him past ©vents, and therefore clearly 

PauluS; exeg. Handb. 2, s. 416 ff. ; Araman, bibl. Theol. 2, 8, 377 f . ; Kaiaer, 
bibl. Theol. 1, s. 246. Fntzscbe also, ut sup.aHdWeisse, 1, s. 423, partly admit this. 

•* Bertholdt, Binleitung in d. N, T, 1305 ff. ; Wegsehoider, Einl. in das Evang. 
Jobannis, s. 271 f. 
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present to his mind^ nevertheless makes Jesus predict them in 
obscure expressions, — this has its foundation in the entire 
manner of tiiis writer, whose fondness for the enigmatical and 
mysterious here happily met the requirement, to give an unin- 
telligible form to prophecies which were not understood. 

There were sufficient inducements for the Christian legend 
thus to put into the mouth of Jesus, after the event, a pre- 
diction of the particular featured of his passion, especially of 
the ignominious crucifixion. The more the Christ crucified 
became to the Jews a stumhling-hlock^ and to the Greeks 
foo^hness (1 Cor. if 23.), the more need was there to remove 
this offence by every possible means ; and as, among subsequent 
events, tlie resurrection especially served as a reirospectire can- 
celling of that shameful death : so it must have been earnestly 
desired to take the sting from that offensive catastrophe before- 
hand also, and this could not be done more efiectually than by 
such a minute prediction. For as the most unimportant fact, 
when prophetically announced, gains importance, by thus being 
made a link in the chain of a higher knowledge : so the most 
ignominious fate, when it is predicted as part of a divine plan 
of salvation, ceases to be ignominious ; above all, w'hen the very 
person over whom such a fate im23endB, also possesses the pro- 
phetic sj)irit, which enables liim to foresee and foretell it, and 
thus not only suffers, but participates in the divine prescience 
of his sufferings, he manifests himself as the ideal power over 
those sufferings. But the fourth evangelist has gone still ftu:* 
ther on this track : he believes it due to the honour of Jesus to 
represent him as also the real power over his sufferings, as not 
having his life taken away by tlie violence of others, but as 
resigning it voluntarily (x. 17f): a representation which in- 
deed already finds some countenance in Matt, xxvi, 53, wliere 
Jesus asserts the possibility of praying to the Father for legions 
of angels, in order to avert his sufferings. 
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TDS PBBDIOTIOIfg OF IBSVS OOHOSIUltlKl HTS l^TB IH Ol^nll^L; THKIR BRLATION 
TO THE JEWISH IDEA OE THE iOESStAH ; HBCLARATIOBS , OF JESUS Ol>NO£BiIlNa 
THE OBJECT ANH EFFECTS OF ^US HEATH. , 

If in this manner we subtract from the declarations of Jesus 
conocming his approaching fate, attributed to him in the gos* 
pels, all which regards the particular circumstances of this 
catastrophe ; there stiU remains on the part of Jesus the general 
announcement, that suffering and death awaited him, and also 
that this part of his career was a fulfilment of the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies relative to the Messiah. As, however, the 
principal passages cited from the Old Testament, which treat of 
suffering and death, ai*e only by mistake referred to the Mes- 
siah, while others, as Dan. ix. 26 ; Zech. xii. 10, have not this 
signification * : the orthodox, above all, must again beware of 
attributing so false an intei'pretation of these prophecies, to the 
supernatural principle in Jesus. That instead of this, Jesus 
might possibly, by a purely natural combination, have educed 
the general result, that since he had made the liierarchy of his 
nation his implacable enemies, he had, in so far as he was re- 
solved not to sw^erve from the path of his destination, the worst 
to fear from their revenge and authority (John x. 11 ff.); that 
from the fate of former prophets (Matt. v. 12,; xxi. 83 ff,; 
Luke xiii. 88 f.), and isolated passages bearing such an inter- 
pretation, he might prognosticate a similar end to his own 
career, and accordingly predict to his followers tliat earlier or 
later a violent death awaited him — this it would be a needless 
overstraining of the supranaturalistic view any longer to deny, 
and the rational mode of considering the subject should be 
admitted 

‘ Daniel, dbersctjtt und erklart von Beriboldl, 2, s, 541 ff., 660 ff. ; Rosenindller, 
Schol in V. T. 7, 4, p, 889 ff. 

• De Wette, de morte Chriftd expiatoria, in Im Opusc. Theel, p. 130 ; Ha*e, 
L J. § 106 . 
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It may appear surprising if, after this admission, we still put 
the question, whether, according to the New Testament repre- 
sentation, it be probable that Jesus actually uttered such a 
prediction? since, certainly, a general announcement of his 
violent death is the least which the evangelical accounts appear 
to contain. But our meaning in the question is this : is the 
sequel, especially the conduct of the disciples, so described in 
the gospels, as to be reconcileable with a prior disclosure of 
. Jesus relative to the sufferings which awaited him ? No^ the 
express statements of the evangelists do not merely tend to 
show, that the discipks did not understailfi the discourses of 
Jesus on his coming death, in the sense that they did not know 
how to adjust these facts in their own minds, or to make them 
tally with their preconceived ideas concerning the Messiah, — 
a difficulty wliich drew from Peter the first time that Jesus an- 
nounced his death, tlie exclamation : Be it far from thee. 
Lord, this shall not he unto thee ; — for we find the words of 
Mark (ix. 32.), But they understood 7? of that saying, oi 5c 
riyvoouv ro pUfia, thus amplified in Luke : and it was hid from 
them, that they perceived it not, xdi hv Tra^axsjtaXuja/jLhov aTt' 
avruv ha fAti aia-OavTai auro (ix. 45.).; and the latter evangelist 
on another occasion says : and they understood none of these 
things, and this saying was hid from them, neither knew they 
the things that were spoken, ho,) auro) ooiiv rooruv crwUnav^ nai 
y}v TO touto KEK^uiut.fji.svov dir aurm, uai ovh kylvoio-KOV rd 

xsyofisva xviii. 34.) : expressions which appear to imply that the 
disciples absolutely did not understand what the words of Jesus 
meant. In accordance with this, tlie condemnation and execu- 
tion of Jesus fall upon them as a blow for which they are en- 
tirely unprepared, and consequently annihilate all the hopes 
which they had fixed onJiim as the Messiah (Luke xxiv. 20 f., 
The chief priests and our rulers have crucified him. But we 
trusted that it had been he which should have redeemed 
Israel). But had Jesus spoken of his death to the disciples 
with such perfect openness {irappwla, Mark viii. 32.), they 
must necessarily have understood his clear words and detailed 
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discourses, and had he besides shown them that his death was 
foreshadowed in the messianic ^prophecies of the Old Testament, 
and was consequently a part of fche^Mesaiah's destination (Luke 
xviii. 81 ; xxii. 87.), they could noi when his. death actually 
ensued, have so entirely lost eil beKef in his mfeialiship. It is 
true that the Wolfenbtittel Fragmentistis wrong in bis attempt 
to show in the conduct of Jesus, as described by the evangelists, 
indications that his death was unexpected even to himself; but, 
looking me^ly at the conduct of the disciples, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion which that writer draws, namely, that to 
judge by that condifct, Jesus cannot have made any antecedent 
disclosure to his disciples concoming his death ; on the con- 
trary, they appear to the very last moment to have held the 
common opinion on this matter, and only to have adopted the 
characteristics of suffering and death into then* conception of 
the Messiah, after the death of Jesus had unexpectedly come 
upon them At all events vre have before us the following 
dilemma : either the statements of the evangelists os to the in- 
ability of the disciples to understand the predictions of Jesus, 
and their surprise at his death, are unhistorically exaggerated ; 
or the decided declarations of Jesus concerning the death which 
awaited him, were composed ex eventu, nay, it becomes doubtfiil 
whether he even in general predicted his death as a part of his 
messianic destiny. On both sides, the legend might be led into 
unliistorical representations. For the fabrication of a prediction 
of his death in general, there were the same reasons which we 
have above shown to be an adequate motive for attributing to 
liim a prognostication of the particular features of liis passion : 
to tlie fiction of so total a want of comprehension in tlie dis- 
ciples, an inducement might be found, on the one hand, in the 
desire to exhibit the profoundness of the mystery of a suffering 
Messiah revealed by Jesus, through the inability of the disciples 
to understand it ; on the otlier, in the fact that in the evangel- 
ical tradition the disciples were likened to unconverted Jews 


* Vom Zweck losu und seiner s. 114 ff. 153 f. 
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and heathens, to whom anything was more intelligible than the 
death of the Messiah. 

In order to decide between these alternatives, wo must first 
examine whether, prior to the death of J esus, and independently 
of that event, the messianic ideas of the age included the cha- 
racteristics of suffering and deatli. If already in the lifetime of 
Jesus it was the Jewish opinion tliat the Messiah must die a 
violent death, then it is highly probable that Jesus imbibed this 
idea as a part of his convictions, and communicated it to his 
disciples; who, in that case, could so much the less have 
remained uninstructed on this point, and bverwhelmed by the 
actual result, in the degree alleged by the evangelists. If, on 
the contrary, that idea was not diffused among his countrymen 
before the death of Jesus, it still remains possible that Jesus 
might arrive at that idea by his private reflection ; but it is a 
prior possibility that the disciples were the first to adopt the 
characteristics of suffering and death into their conception of 
the Messiah, after they had been taught by the issue. 

The question whether the idea of^a suffering and dying Mes- 
siah was already diffused among the Jews in the time of Jesus, 
is one of the most difficult points of discussion among theolo- 
gians, and one concerning which they are the least agreed. 
And the difficulty of the question does not lie in the interests of 
party, so that it might be hoped that with the rise of impartial 
investigation, the subject would cease to he pei’plexed ; for, as 
Staiidlin has aptly shown ^ both the orthodox and the rational- 
istic interest may alternately tend in each direction, and we in 
fact find theologians of botl) parties on both sides The diffi- 
culty lies in the deficiency of information, and in the uncer- 
tainty of that which we do possess. If the Old Testament 


* Uebcr den Zweck und die Wirkungen des Todes Jesn, in the Giittingigchen 
Bibliothek, 1, 4 , e. 252 

* See the list in De Wette, ut sup. s. 6 ff. The most important voices for tho ex* 
istence of the idea in question in the time of Jesus, have been noticed by SttiUdlin iti 
the above treatise, 1, s. 238 ff., and by Hengsteiiburg, Cliristologic ties A. T., 1, 
a. s. 270 ff., b. s. 200 ff. ; for the opposite opinion, by De Wette, ut sup. p. 1 ff. 
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contained the doctrine of a sirfiEfering and dying Messiah, it 
might certainly thence be inferred With more than mere proba- 
bility, tliat this doctrine existed among the Jews in the time of 
Jesus: as, however, according to fk^most reoekit researches, 
the Old Testament, wliile it does indeed contain the doctrine of 
an expiation of the sins d the people to take place at the mes- 
sianic era (Ezek. xxxvi. 25 ; xxxvii, 23 ; Zachtf xiii. 1 ; Dan. 
ix. 24.), has no trace of this expiation being effected by the 
suffering and death of the Mesaah ® : there is no decision of 
the question before us to be expected jfromthis quarter. The 
apociyrphal books of the Old Testament lie nearer to the time 
of Jesus; but as these are altogether silent concerning the 
Messiali in general there can be no discussion as to their 
containing that special feature. Again, if we turn to Philo 
and Josephus, the two authors who wrote soonest after the 
period in question, we find tlic latter silent as to the mes- 
sianic hopes of his nation ® ; and though the former does indeed 
speak of messianic times, and a messiah-like hero, he says no- 
thing of sufferings on liis part Thus there remain, as sources 
of infoniiation on tliis point, only tlie New Testament and the 
later Jewsli writings. 

In the New Testament, almost everytliing is calculated to give 
the impression, that a suffering and dying Messiah was untliought- 
of among the Jews who were contemporarj' with Jesus. To tlie 
majority of the Jews, we are told, the doctrine of a crucified 
Messiah was a a-xav^a^ov, and the disciples were at a loss to 
understand Jesus in his repeated and explicit announcements of 
his deatli. This does not look as if the doctrine of a suffering 
Messiah had been current among the Jews of that period ; on 
the contrary, these circumstances accord fully with the declara 
tion which the fourth evangelist puts into the mouth of the 

• Comp. De Wette, bibl. Dogm. § 201 f . ; Baumgiurten Crusius, bibl. Tbeol. 
§ 54 . 

^ Vid. Dt Wette, ut sup. § 189 C 

^ Comp. Do Wette ut sup. § 193. 

® Gfrorer, Pbilo, 1, s. 495 fl”. 
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Jewish multitude, (xii. 34.), namely, that they had heard 
in the law (vi^og) that Christ ahideth for ever, on o Xpia-rog 
fAsvet Eig Tov alma Indeed, for a general acceptation of the idea 
of a suffering Messiah among the Jews of that period, even those 
theologians who take the affiimative side in this argument do not 
contend ; but, admitting that the hope of a worldly Messiah whose 
reign was to endure for ever, was the prevtilent one, they only 
maintain (and herein the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist agrees with 
them *‘), that a less numerous party, — according to Statidlin, 
the Essenes ; according to Hengstenburg, the better and more 
enlightened part of the^people in general — held the belief that 
the Messiah would appear in a humble guise, and only enter 
into gloiy through suffering iind death. In support of this 
they appeal especially to two passages ; one out of the tliird, 
and one out of the fourth gospel. When Jesus is presented as 
an infant in the temple at Jerusalem, the aged Simeon, among 
other prophecies, particularly concerning the opposition which 
her son would have to encounter, says to IVTary : Yea, a sword 
shall pierce through thine own soul also (Luk(; ii. 35.) ; words 
which seem to describe her maternal son’ow at the death of her 
son, and consequently to represent the opinion, that a violent 
death awaited the Messiiih, as one already current before Christ. 
Still more plainly is the idea of a Buffering Messiah contained 
in the words which the fourth gospel makes the Baptist utter on 
seeing Jesus : Behold the Lamb of God which iaketh away 
the sin of the world (i. 29.) ! This, viewed in its relation to 
Isa. Ihi., would in the mouth of the Baptist likewise tend to 
prove, that the idea of expiatory suffering on the part of tlie 
Messiah was in existence before the time of Jesus. But both 
these passages have been above shown to be unlustorical, and 
from the fact that the primitive Christian legend was led, a 
considerable time after the issue, to attribute to persons whom 
it held divinely inspired, a foreknowledge of the divine decree 

A pasKige to this effect out of the law properly «o called, would be diffi- 

cult to find : I)e Wette, de morte, p. 72, refers to Isa. ix. 5 ; biicke, in loc. to Psa. 
cx. 4; Dan. vii. 14, ii. 44. 

Vouj Zwcek Jesu und seiner J linger, s. 179 f. 
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with respect to the death of Jesus, it can by no means be ciJU 
eluded, that this insight really existed prior to the death of 
Jesus, In conclusion, it is urged, that at least^the evangelists 
and apostles refer to the idea of #sujffering, and dying Mes- 
siah in the Old Testament whence it is thought warrantable to 
conclude, that this interpretation of the^Old Testament passages 
connected with our present subject, was not unprecedented 
among the Jews. Certainly Peter (Acts iii. 18 f.; 1 Pet. 
i. 1 1 f.) and Paul (Acts xxvi. 22 f. ; 1 Cor. xv. 5.) appeal to 
Moses and the prophets as annunciators of the death of Jesus, 
and Philip, in his interview with the Ethiopian eunuch, in- 
prets a passage in Isa. liii. of the suhmngs of the Messiah : 
but as those teachers of the church spoke and wrote all this 
after the event, we have no assurance that they did not 
assign to certain Old Testament passages a relation to the 
sufferings of the Messiah, solely in consequence of that event, 
and not by adopting a mode of interpretation previously current 
among their Jewish cotemporaries 

If, according to this, the opinion that the idea in question 
ab-eady existed among the countrymen of Jesus during his life- 
time, has no solid foundation in tlie New Testament ; we must 
proceed to inquire whether that idea may not be found in the 
later J ewish writings. Among the earliest writings of this class 
now extant, are the Chaldee paraphrases of Onkelos and Jona- 
than ; and the Targum of the latter, who, according to rabbin- 
ical tradition, was a pupil of Hillel the elder *”, is commonly 
cited as presenting the idea of a suffering Messiah, because it 
refers the passage, Isa. lii. 13.— liii. 12, to the Messiah. But 
with respect to die interpretation of this passage in the Targum 
of Jonathan, it is the singular fact, tliat while the prophecies 
which it contains are in general interpreted messionically, yet 
so often as suffering and death are spoken of, either these ideas 

Vid. De Wette, d© mortc Chr. p. 73 f, 

” Comp. (Jesenius, Jewia*, 2 Th. i. 66 ; Dc Wette, Einleitung in dns A. T. S 
59, 3te Au«g, 
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are avoided mik marked design, and for the most part by some 
extremely forced expedient, or are transferred to a different 
subject, namely, the people of Israel: a significant proof that 
to flie author, sojBering and violent death appeared irreconcile* 
able with the idea of the Messiah But this, we are told, is 
the commencement of that aberration from the true sense of 
tlie sacred text, into which the later Jews were seduced by their 
carnal disposition, and their hostility to Christianity : the more 
ancient interpreters, it is said, discovered in tliis passage of 
Isaiab a sufiering and dying Messiah. It is true that Aben- 
ezra, Abarbanel and otlffers, testify that many ancient teachers 
refeired Isa. liii. to the Messiali : but some of their state- 
ments leave it by no means clear that those more ancient in- 
terpretations are not as partial as that of Jonathan; and in 
relation to all of them it remains uncertain, whether the inter- 
preters of whom they speak reach as far back as the age of 
Jonathan, which is highly improbable with respect to those 
parts of the book Sohar wlierein tlie passage in question 
is referred to a suffering Messiah The writing which, to- 
gether with that of Jonathan, may be nginded as the nearest 


Litcnil translation according to 
Hitzig, lii. 14; — As many were 
amazed at him, so disfigured, not hu- 
man, was his appearaiu e, and hia form 
not that of the cliildren of men, &c. 

liii. 4 : — But he hove our infirmitiei, 
and ch4f>rged himself with our sorrows, 
and we esteemed him stricken^ smitten 
of God and afflicted. 


Targum of J onathan ; — Qiiem ad mod um 
per multos dies ipsuni exsperi (it ant 
Isra^litae, quorum amtaMuit inter 
geniet adspectvis d eplendor (et emnuit) 
e ho ininn m, etc. 

Ifh'ireo pro delict is nostris ipse 
depreta h {(art et inopiitates nostrae 
propter cum condoioahn htur, licet 
nos rejmiatfi .nmus contim, plagis ajfecti 


dafflicti. 

Origen also relates, c. Celsus, i. 55, how a person tsieemed a wise man among tU 
Jews, Xtyoptvos vru^St maintained, in opposition to his Christian in- 

terpretation of the passage in Isaiah, that thds was prophesied concerning dee whole 
'nation, which had been dispersed and a0,i<ied, in order iliat m 4 mg might become pro- 
selytes, reevra rtir^a^urtutr^eti Xmoo, na) U vip 

xat %a, xoXXdi ^p&anXvrai 

** Vid. Schiittgen, 2, s. 182 f. ; Bisenmengei*, entdecktes Judenthum, 2, s. 
768. 

Ap. Schdttgen, 2, s. 181 f. 
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to the time of Jesus, namely, the apocryphal fonl^th book af 
Esdras, drawn up, according to.tbe most probable computation, 
shortly after tlie destruction of Jerusalem under Titus ”, does 
indeed mention the death of the MH^iah : not however as a 
painful one, but only as a death which, after iShe long duration 
of the messianic kingdom, was to precede the general resurrec- 
tion The idea of great calamities, the birth-throes, as it 
wore, of the Messiah, (rr*^Dn comp. Matt, 

xxiv. 8.), which would usher in the messianic times, was un- 
doubtedly disseminated before Christ ; and "equally early tliere 
appears to have been placed in the front of these ills, which 
were to press upon the people of Israel in particular, the Anti- 
Christ, avrlxpi(rTog^ whom the Christ . X^urrog would have to 
oppose (2 Tliess. ii. 3 hut since he was to anniliilate 

this adversary in a supenjatnxjd manner, with the spirit of his 
month, Tw ^TTvevfxari rou a^ofiaro^ abrov, this involved no suffer- 
ing for the Messiah. Nevertheless, there are to be found 
passages in wliich a suffering of the Messiali is spoken of, and 
in which tliis suffering is even represented as vicarious, on 
behalf of the people : but fii’st, this is only a suffering, and 
no death of the Messiah ; secondly, it befals him either before 
his descent into earthly life, in liis pre-existence or during 
the conc(‘alment in wliich ho keeps himself from liis birth until 
his appearance as Messiali : lastly, the antiquity of these 
ideas is doubtful, and according to certain indication^, they 
could only be dated after the destruction of the Jewish stat^^^ by 
Titus Meanwiiile, Jewish writings are by no means destitute 

’’ De Wette, de morte CBr. expiatoria, ut sup. s. 50. 

vii. 29. 

SebSttgen, 2, e. 509 IT. ; Schmidt, Christologischo Piugmente, in his Bibliothek, 
1, 8. 24 ff, ; Bcrtholdt, Christol. Jud. § 13. 

Schmidt, ut sup. ; Bertholdt, ut sup. § 16, 

** Pesikta in Alikath Rochel, ap. Schmidt, s. 48 f. 

** Sohar, P. IL Ixxxv. 2, ap. Schmidt, § 47 f. 

** Gemam Sanhedrin, f. xcviii. 1 ; ap. De Wftte, de morte Chr., p, 95 f,, and ap. 
Hengstenburg, s. 292. 

Sohar, P. II. f. Ixxxii. 2 ; ap. De Wette, i. 94 : Cum UmtUim ment in tfrm 
stincta, per adfus reliiposos et mrri^cia (ptia4fa€i€bant, omm$ illos ei poeurn 

c tnuvfh smiulermit ; moic wro ddbet mtftrre rm ab hommibm. 
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of passages, in which it is directly asserted that a Messiah 
wcmld perish in a riolent manner ; but these passages relate, 
not to the proper Messiah, the offspring of David, but to 
another, from among the posterity of Joseph and Epliraim, who 
Was appointed to hold a subordinate position in relation to the 
former* This Messiah den Joseph was to precede the Messiah 
ben David, to unite tlie ten tribes of the former kingdom of 
Israel witli the two tribes of tlie kingdom of Judah, but after 
this to perish by the sword in the battle with Gog and Magog : 
a catastrophe to wliich Zech. xii. 10. was referred*®. But of 
tliis second, dying MeSsiaJi, any certain traces are wanting 
before the Babylonian Gemara, wliich was compiled in the fifth 
and sixth centuries after Christ, and the book Sohar, the age 
of which is extremely doubtful 

Although, according to this, it cannot be proved, and is 
even not probable, that the idea of a suffering Messiah already 
existed among the Jews in the time of Jesus : it is still possible 
that, even without such a precedent, Jesus himself, by an 
observation of circumstances, and a compaiison of them with 
Old Testament narratives and prophecies, might come to enter* 
tain the belief that suffering and death were a part of the office 
and destination of the Messiali ; and if so, it would be more 
natural that he should embrace this conviction gradually in the 
course of his public ministry, and that he should chiefly have 
confined his communications on the subject to his intimate 
friends, than that he should have hod this conviction from the 
beginning, and have expressed it before indifferent persons, 
nay enemies. The latter is the representation of John ; the 
former, of the synoptiste. 

In relation also to the declarations of Jesus concerning the 
object and effects of his death, we can, as above in relation to 
the announcement of the death itself, distinguish a more natural, 
from a more supranatural point of view. When Jesus in the 
fourth gospel likens himself to the true shepherd, who lays 


•® Vid. Bertboldt, ut »up. §17. 

*• I)e Wette, morto Chr. p. 132 ; cojuji. 53 ff. 
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flown his life for the sheep (x. 11, 15.); this may have the 
perfectly natural sense, that he is determined not to swerve from 
his office of shepherd and teacher, even though, in the prosecu- 
tion of it, death should threaten him^^Ae moral necessity of his 
death) ^ ; the foreboding expression in the shme gospel (xii. 
24.), that except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone, hut if it die it hringeth forth much fruit, 
admits of an equally rational explanation, as a figurative repre- 
r.entation of the victorious power which martyrdom gives to an 
idea and conviction (the moral efficacy of his death) lastly, 
that which is so often repeated in the gospel of John, — namely, 
that it is good for the disciples that Jesus should go away, for 
without his departure the comforter^ will not come 

to them, who will glorify him in them, — may be supposed to 
express the perfectly natural consideration of Jesus, that without 
the removal of his sensible presence, the hitherto so material 
idejis of the disciples would not be spiritualized (the psycholo- 
gical efficacy of his death) The words of Jesus at the in- 
stitution of the sacramental supper, belong more to the supra- 
natiiralistic mode of view. For if that which the intermediate 
evangelists make him say on this occasion — that the cup 
presented is llie blood of the neiv testament, to xatvvg 

^tadrifcvg (^Murk xiv. 24.), and the new testament in his blood, 
h HaivY} ev rep alfAaTi aurov (Luke xxii. 20.), — ^rnight appear 

to signify no more tlian that, as by tlic bloody sacrifice at Sinai 
w as scaled tin? covenant of this ancient people with God, so by 
bis (the Messiah s) blood would be sealed in a liigher sense the 
community of the new covenant, gathering round him : in tlie 
account of Matthew, on tlie contrary, when ho makes Jesus 
add, that his blood will bo shed for many for the remission of 
sins, Eig a(pB(Tiv afxa^Tiuv, the idea of the covenant sacrifice is 
blended with that of an expiatory sacrifice : and also in the two 
other evangelists by the addition : which is shed for many, or 

Hase, L. J. § 108. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, and § 109. 
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for yoUi TO wsfl 5ToAAaJv, utts^ v/iuv EHxyv6//>evov, the transition is 
made from the covenant sacrifice to the expiatory sacrifice. 
Further, when in the first gospel (xx. 28.) Jesus says, he must 
yive his life a ransom for many^ ^ovvai avrou >^ur^ov 

avTi TToT^uVj this is doubtless to be referred to Isa. liii., where, 
according to a notion current among the Hebrews (Isa. xliii. 
3 ; Prov. xxi. 18.), the death of the seivant of God is supposed 
to have a propitiatory relation to the rest of mankind. 

Thus Jesus might by psychological reflection come to the 
conviction that such a catastrophe would be favourable to tlie 
spiritual development of liis disciples, and that it was indis- 
pensable for the spiritualizing of their messianic ideas, nay, in 
accordance with national conceptions, and by a consideration of 
Old Testament passages, even to the idea that his messianic 
death would have an expiatory eflBcaey. Still, what the synop- 
tists make Jesus say of his death, as a sin offering, might 
especially appear to belong rather to the system which was 
developed after the death of Jesus ; and what the fourth evan- 
gelist puts into his mouth concerning the Paraclete, to have 
been conceived ex eventu : so that, again, in these expressions 
of Jesus concerning the object of his death, Uiere must be a 
separation of the general from the special. 


^ 113. 

PBEOrSB DEOIiARATIONS OF JB8CS OOVCSaKINO HIS FUTURE RESURRKCfTlON. 

According to the evangelical accounts, Jesus predicted his 
resurrection in words not less clear than those in which he 
announced his death, and also fixed the time of its occuiTence 
with singular precision. - As often as he said to his disciples, 
the Son of man will be crucified, he added: Jnd the third day 
he shall rise again, koi tw ava<rrvcr£rai, or 

o-erai (Matt. xvi. 21 ; xvii. 28; xx. 19. parall. comp. xvii. 9 ; 
xxvi. 82. paralL). 

But of this announcement also it is said, that the disciples 
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understood it not ; so little, that they even debated among tliem- 
selves what the rising from the dead should mean, ri i<rrt ro 
EH vEH^ojv ava<rrfivai (Mark ix. 10.) ; and in consistency with this 
want of comprehension, they, after the neath of Jesus, .exhibit 
no trace of a recollection that Jbis resurrection had been foretold 
to them, no spark of hope that this prediction Would be ful- 
filled. When the friends of Jesus had taken clown his body 
from th ) cross, and laid it in the grave, they undertook (John 
xix, 40.) — or the women reserved to themselves (Mark xvi. I ; 
Luke xxiii. 56.) — the task of embalming him, which is only 
performed in the case of those who are regarded as the prey of 
corruption ; when, on the morning which, according to tlie mode 
of reckoning in the New Testament, opened the day which 
had been predetermined as that of the resurrection, the women 
went to the grave, they were so far from thinking of a predicted 
resurrection, that they were anxious about the probable diffi- 
culty of rolling away the stone from the grave (Mark xvi. 3.) ; 
when Mary Magdalene, and afterwards Peter, found the grave 
empty, their first thought, had the resurrection been predicted, 
must have been, that it had now actually taken place : instead 
of this, the former conjectures that the body may have been 
stolen (John xx, 2.), while Peter merely wonders, without 
coming to any definite conjecture (Luke xxiv. 12.); when the 
women told the disciples of the angelic apparition which they 
had witnessed, and discharged the commission given them by 
the angel, the disciples partly regarded tlieir words as idle tales 
(Luke xxiv. IL), and were partly moved to fear and 
astonishment {ESsa-rriCrav Luke xxiv. 22 ff.); when Mary 

Magdalene, and subsequently the disciples going to Emmaus, 
assured the eleven, that they had themselves seen the risen one, 
they met with no credence (Mark xvi. 11. 13.), and Thomas 
still later did not believe even the assurance of his fellow- 
apostles (John XX. 26.); lastly, when Jesus himself appeared 
to the disciples in Galilee, all of them did not even then cast 
off doubt {oi Je iSlarairav, Mark xxviii. 17.). All tliis we must, 

F 2 
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with the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist find incomprehensible, if 
Jesus had so clearly and decidedly predicted his resurrection. 

It is true, that as tlio conduct of the disciples, after the death 
of Jesus, speaks against such a prediction on tlie part of Jesus, 
so tlie conduct of his enemies appears to speak for it. For 
when, according to Matt, xxvii. 02 If., the chief priests and 
Pharisees entreat Pilate to set a watch at the grave of J esus, 
they allege as a reason for their request, that Jesus while yet 
alive had said : After three days I will rise again ^ (Asra 

iyilpofjLai, But this narrative of the first gospel, wliich 
we can only estimatc^at a future point in our investigation, at 
present decides nothing, but only falls to one side of tlio 
dilemma, so that we must now say : if the disciples really so 
acted after the death of Jesus, then neither can he have de- 
cidedly foretold his resurrection, nor can the Jews in considera- 
tion of such a prediction have placed a watch at his grave ; or, 
if the two latter statements be tnie, the disciples cannot have 
so acted. 

It has been attempted to blunt the edge of this dilemma, by 
attributing to the above predictions, not the literal sense, that 
the deceased Jesus would return out of the grave, but only the 
figurative sense that his doctrine and cause, iifter having been 
apparently crushed, w^ould again expand and flourish As the 
Old Testament prophets, it was said, represent the restoration 
of the Israelitish people to renewed prosperity, under the image 
of a resurrection firom the dead (Isai. xxvi. 19 ; Ezek. xxxvii.); 
as they mark the short interval within which, under certain 
conditions, tliis turn of tilings was to be expected, by the ex- 
pression ; in two or three days will Jehovah revive the smitten 
one, and raise the dead (Hos. vi. 2.)"', a statement of time 

’ See his animated and impressive treatise, vom Zwcek, u. s, f. s, 121 If. Comp. 
Briefe iiber den Riitioiuilisinus, s. 224 flf., and Be Wette, cxeg. Handb. 1, 1, s. 143. 

• Thus especially Herder, vom Erldser der Menschen, s. 133 If. Briefe uber den 
Eationalismus, s. 227. Comp, Kuinol, Comm, in Miitth. p. 444 f. 

» hXX : vymffu vt/uuit tv rn rp 

Uttvm aubrau. 
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which Jesus also uses indefinitely for a short interval <Luke 
xiii. 32.) : so by the declaration that he will rise on the third 
day after hie death, rji rfi'rp tif^epa avaarUvat, he intends to 
say no more than that even though ]|p may succumb to the 
power of his enemies and be put to death, still the work which 
he has begun will not come td an end, but will in a short time 
go forward with a fresh impetus. This merely figurative mode 
of speaking adopted by Jesus, the apostles, after Jesus had 
actually risen in the body, understood literally, and regarded 
tliem as prophecies of his personal reburrectiofi. Now that in 
the prophetic passages adduced, the expressions ITH and 
Y'pn have only the alleged figurative sen.se, is true ; but these 
are passages the whole tenor of which is figurative, and in 
which, in particular, the depression and death which precede 
the revivification are themselves to be understood only in a 
figurative sense. Here, on the contrary, all the foregoing ex- 
pressions : Tra^ad'ii'oa’Oaty HaraxpiveaQai, aravpouaOatj aTToxTBiv- 
Bo-Oai H, T. X. (to he delivered, condemned, crucified, killed, 
iic.) are to be understood literally; hence all at once, with the 
words ey€p&fivai and (xvactrrrjvaiy to enter on a figurative meaning, 
would be an unprecedented abniptness of transition ; not to 
mention that passages such as Matt. xxvi. 32., where Jesus 
says : After lam risen again I will go hi fore you into Galilee, 
pL£Ta TO ey£p9ijvai fX£ ’TTpcd^co UfjLcig £lg Triv YaXiXalav^ can have no 
moaning at all unless £y£t^£cr9ai be understood literally. In 
this closely consecutive scries of expressions, wliich must be 
taken in a purely literal sense, there is then no warrant, and 
even no inducement, to understand the statement of time which 
is connected with them, otherwise than also literally, and in its 
strictly etymological meaning. Thus if Jesus really used these 
words, and in the same connexion in wliich they are given by 
the evangelists, he cannot have meant to announce by tliem 
merely the sjfeedy victory of las cause ; his meaning must have 
been, that he himself would return to life in three days after 
his violent death 


* Comp. Suakind, eiiiigc Bemerkuiigen Uber dk Frage, ob Jesus seine Aiifcrste- 
hung bcstiinmt vorhergesngt babe ? in Flatt’e Magasiii, 7, s. 20S ff. 
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As however Jesus^ judging from the conduct of his disciples 
after his death, cannot have announced his resurrection in 
plain words : other commentators have resigned themselves to 
the admission, that the evangelists, after the issue, gave to the 
discourses of Jesus a definiteness which, as uttered by him, 
they did not possess ; that they have not merely understood 
literally, what Jesus intended figuiatively, of the revival of his 
cause after his death, but in accordance with their erroneous 
interpretation, have so modified his words that, as we now read 
them, we must certainly understand tliem in a literal sense ® ; 
yet that not all the d^courses of Jesus are altered in this man- 
ner; here and there his original expressions still remain. 


§ 114. 

riaUBATIVE DISCOUBSES, IN WHICH JESUS IS SUPPOSED TO HAVE ANNOUNCED 
HIS RESURRECTION. 

According to the fourth gospel, Jesus, at the very commence- 
ment of his ministry, in figurative language, referred his ene- 
mies, the Jews, to his future resurrection (ii. 19ff.). On his 
first messianic visit to Jerusalem, and when, after the abuse of 
the market in the temple had provoked him to that exhibition 
of holy zeal of which we have formerly spoken, the Jews require 
a sign from him, by which he should legitimatize his claim to 
be considered a messenger of God, who had authority to adopt 
such violent measures, Jesus gives them this answer, Bentroy 
this temple, and after three days I will raise it up, ADcrarf top 
vaov rovToy, xat ev aurov. The Jews took 

these words in the sense, which, since they were spoken in the 
temple, was the most .natural, and urged, in reply to Jesus, 
that as it had taken forty years to build this temple, he woidd 
scarcely be able, if it were destroyed, to rebuild it in three 
days ; but the evangelist informs iis, tltat this was not the 
meaning of Jesus, and that he here spoke (though indeed the 


^ PaiUus, ut sup. 2, 1 . 415 flf. ; Hasc, L. J. § 100. 
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disciples were not aware of this until after his resurrection,) of 
the temple of his hody^ vao^ rov o^rtSfA^arog aurav : i. e. under the 
destruction and rebuilding of the temple, he alluded to his death 
and resurrection. Even if we admit, ^hat hoT^ever the most 
moderate expositors deny*, that Jesus could properly (as he is 
also represented to have done in Matthew, xii. 39 ff.). When the 
Jews asked him for a visible and immediate sign, refer them to 
his resurrection as the greatest, and for his enemies the most 
overwhelming miracle in his history : still he must have done 
this in terms which it was possible for thefti to understand (as 
in the above passage of Matthew, where he expresses himself 
quite plainly). But the expiessions of Jesus, as here given, 
could not possibly be understood in this sense. For when one 
who is in the temple, speaks of the destruction of this temple, 
every one will refer liis words to the building itself. Hence 
Jesus when he uttered the words, this temple, tov vaov toDtoi/, 
must have pointed to his body with liis finger ; as, indeed, is 
generally presupposed by tlie friends of tins interpretation*. 
But, in the first place, the evangelist says nothing of such a 
gesture, notwithstanding tliat it lay in his interest to notice 
this, ns a support of his interpretation. In the second place, 
Gabler has with justice remarked, how ill-judged and ineffective 
it would have been, by the addition of a mere gesture to give a 
totally new meaning to a speech, which verbally, and therefore 
logically, referred to the temple. If, however, Jesus used this 
expedient, the motion of his finger could not have been unob- 
served; the Jews must ratlier have demanded from him how he 
could be so arrogant as to call his body the temple^ vaog; or 
even if not so, still, presupposing that action, the disciples 
could not have remained in the dark concerning tlie meaning of 
his words, until after the resurrection 

* E. g, Lucke, 1 , fc. 426 ; comp., on the contrary, Tholuck, in loc. 

* Vid. Tholuck, ui. sup. 

® Henke, Joannes apostolus nonnuUoruni Jesu ay>ophtti 4 gmat%m in evan^Q* sva ei 
ipse interpres. lii Pott’s and Ruperti’s Sylloge Comm, theol. 1, s. 9 ; Gabler, Re- 
cension des Henke’sehen Programms im ncuesten theol. Journal, 2, 1, s. 88 j Lucke, 
in loc. 
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By these diflBculties modem exegetists have felt constrained 
to renounce John’s explanation of the words of Jesus, as 
erroneous and made ex eventu, and to attempt to penetrate, 
independently of the evangelist’s explanation, into the sense of 
the enigmatical saying wliich he attributes to Jesus ^ The 
constmetion put upon it by the Jews, who refer the words of 
Jesus to a real destruction and rebuilding of the national sanc- 
tuary, cannot be approved, without imputing to Jesus an extra- 
vagant example of vain-glorious boasting, at variance with Uio 
character which he elsewhere exhibits. If on this account search 
be made for some figurative meaning wliich may possibly be 
assigned to the declaration, there presents itself first a passage 
in the same gospel (iv. 21 ff.) where Jesus announces to the 
woman of Samaria, that the time is immediately coming, in 
which the Father will no longer be worsliippcd exclusively in 
Jerusalem (lv*l£focroXi/|Uo<j), but will, as a Spirit, receive spiritual 
worship. Now in the present passage also, the destruction ol* 
the temple might, it is said, have signified the abolition of the 
temple- service at Jerusalem, supposed to be the only valid 
mode of worship. This inteqiretation is confirmed by a nama- 
tive in the Acts (vi. 14.). Stephen, who, as it appears, had 
adopted tlie above expressions of Jesus, was taxed by his 
accusers witli declaring, that Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy 
this place, and. shall change the customs which Moses de- 
livered, on *Iyio'oug b NaCco^aTog ovto^ KaToCKvm tov rowov rourev, 
Ha) ra bOvj, a Mcoi/tni^ : in which words a change 

of the Mosaic religious institutions, without doubt a spiritualiza- 
tion of them, is described as a sequel to the destruction of tlie 
temple. To this may be added a passage in the synoptical 
gospels. Nearly tlie same words which in John are uttered by 
Jesus himself, appear in the two first gospels (Matt. xxvi. 60 f. ; 
Mark xiv. 57 f.) as the accusation of false witnesses against him ; 
and here Mark, in addition, designates the temple which is to 

* Thu«, besides Henke in the above Programui, Herder, von Oottes Solin ntich 
Johaimes Evang., s. 135 f. , Pauius, Comm. 4, b. Ibo f. ; L. J. 1, a. 173 f. ; Lucke, 
and Be Wette, in lot. 
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be destroyed, as one made with hands y and the 

new one which is to be built, as another y made without handsy 
ahT^oiy whereby he appears to indicate the same 

contrast between a ceremonial and a sj^ritual religious system. 
By the aid of these passages, it is thought, the declaration in 
John may be explained thus: the sign of my authority to 
purify the temple, is my ability in a short time to introduce 
in the place of the Jewish ceremonial worship, a spiritual service 
of God ; i. e. I am authorized to reform the old system, in so 
far as I am qualified to found a new one. Jt is certainly a 
trivial objection to this explanation, that in John the object is 
not changed, as in Mark, where the temple which is to be built 
is spoken of as afwther (axxo;), but instead of this, is indicated 
by the word ai/roj, as the some with the one destroyed ^ ; 
since, indeed, the Christian system of religion in relation to the 
Jewish, may, just as the risen body of Jesus in relation to tlie 
dead one, bo conceived as at once identical and difierent, inas- 
much as in both cases the substance is the same, while the 
transitory accidents only are supposed to be removed. But it 
is a more formidable objection which attaches itself to the 
deteimination of time, h r^icriv That this expression 

is also used indefinitely and proverbially, in the sense of a short 
interval of time in general, is not jidequatcdy proved by the 
two passages which are usually appealed to with this view ; for 
in them tlio third day, by being placed in connexion with the 

second and first (Hos. vi. 2: Luke xiii. 

32 : (TYi{A,£^ov HOLi aligiov Koi tS 7fiTv) is announced as a merely 
relative and proximate statement, whereas in our passage it 
stands alone, and thus presents itself as on absolute and precise 
determination of time ^ 

Thus alike invited and repelled by both explanations theo- 
logians take refuge in a double sense, which holds the middle 

* Storr, in Flail’s Magazin, 4, s. 199. 

® Tholuck and Olshausen, in loc. 

’ Hence Neaiidei remains suspended in indecision between the two, s. 395 f. 
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place either between the interpretation of John and the symbol- 
ical one last stated or between the inteipretation of John 
and that of the Jews®; so that Jesus either spoke at once of 
his body which was to be killed and again restored to life, and 
of the modification of the Jewish religion which was to be 
efiected, chiefly by means of that death and resurrection ; or, in 
order to repel the Jews, ho challenged them to destroy their 
real temple, and on this condition, never to be fulfilled, pro- 
mised to build another, still, however, combining with this 
ostensible sense for the multitude, an esoteric sense, which was 
only understood by^the disciples after the resunx»ction, and 
according to which vao$ denoted his body. But such a chal- 
lenge addressed to the Jews, togetlier with the engagement 
appended to it, would have been an unbecoming manifestation 
of petulance, and the latent intimation to the disciples, a useless 
play on words ; besides that, in general, a double meaning 
eitlier of the one or the other kind is unheard of in the dis- 
course of a judicious man As, in this manner, tlie possi- 
bility of explaining the passage in John might be entirely de- 
spaired of, the author of the Probabilia appeals to the fact that 
the synoptists call the witnesses, who allege before the judgment 
seat that Jesus had uttered that declaration, 
false witneues ; whence he concludes, that Jesus never said 
what John here attributes to him, and thus gains an exemption 
from the explanation of the passage, since he regards it as a 
figment of tlie fourth evangelist, whose object was both to 
explain the calumniations of the accusers, and also to nulhfy 
them by a mystical ink^rpretation of his words But, on the 
one hand, it does not follow, from tlie fact that the synoptists 


* Tims Kera, die Haupttimtsachen der evang. Gesch. Tiib. Zeitschrift, 1836, 2, 
a. 128. 

• Thus Olshausen. 

Kern says, indeed, that a similar doubleness of meaning is found elsewhere in 
significant discourse ; but he refrains from adducing an example. 

** Probab. p. 23 IT. 
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call the witnesses false, that, in the opinion of the ^angelists, 
Jesus had never said anything whatever of that whereof they 
accused him ; for he might only have said it somewhat differ- 
ently not M/crw), or have inten^jpd it in a different sense 

(figuratively instead of literally) : on the other hand, if he said 
notliing at all of this kind, it is difficult to explain how the 
false witnesses should come to choose that declaration, and 
especially the remarkable plirase, iv rpi<nv 

If, according to this, on every interpretation of the expression, 
except the inadmissible one relative to the body of Jesus, the 
words kv Tficrh form a difficulty : a resource might he 

found in the narrative of the Acts, as being ffee from that de- 
termination of time. For here Stephen is only accused of say- 
ing, on 'I. 0 Naf. ouro; icarah{f<rei rov tottov toutov (rov ayiov), 
xal a}^xaiet ra e&n a Muv(T^g. What is /alse in this 

allegation (for the witnesses against Stephen also are described 
us /udfTv^eg might be the second proposition, which 

>sptaks in literal terms of a changing of the institutes of 
Moses, and instead of tliis, Stephen, and before him Jesus, may 
VC17 probably have said in tlie figurative signification above 
develo|)ed, fca) Trdxiv oUo^ofAihcret ( — a-co) aurhv, or aXXov 
[ax^^poTToinTOv) oiKoS'op^iosi ( — era). 

Meanwhile, tliis expedient is not at all needful, so far as any 
insurmountable difficulty in the words h rpinv is con- 

cerned. As the number 3 is used proverbially, not only in 
connexion with 2 or 4 (Prov. xxx. 15, 18, 21, 29 ; Wis. xxiii. 
21 ; xxvi. 25.), but also by itself (Wis. xxv. 1, 3.); so the 
expression, in three days, if it were once, in combination with 
the second and first day, become common as an indefinite state- 
ment of time, might probably at length be applied in the same 
sense when standing alone. Whether tlie expression should 
signify a long or a short period would then depend on the con- 
nexion : here, in opposition to the constraction of a great and 
elaborate building, to the real, natural erection of which, as 
the Jews directly remark, a long series of years was required, 
the expression can only be understood as denoting tlie shortest 
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time **. A prediction, or even a mere intimation of the resur- 
recfcion, is therefore not contained in these words. 

As, here, Jesus is said to have intimated Ms rosurroctioii 
beforehand, by tlie image of the destroying and rebuilding of 
the temple, so, on another occasion, he is supposed to have 
quoted tlie type of the prophet Jonah with the same intention 
(Matt. xii. 39 ff. comp. xvi. 4; Luke xi. 29 if.). Wlien the 
scribes and Pharisees desired to sec a sign from him, Jesus is 
said to have repulsed their demand by the reply, that to so evil 
a generation yevea no sign shall be given, but the stffn of the 
prophet Jonahs to *lcova tov Tr^opirou^ which, in the first 

passage of Matthew, Jesus himself explains thus: as Jonah 
was three days and three nights in the belly of the whale, h 
rri koi'kIol tov kyitov^, so also the Son of man will pass three 
days and three nights in the Iteart of the earth, h tPj 
Ttjg w. In the second passage, in which Matthew attributes 
tliis declaration to Jesus, he does not repeat the above inter- 
pretation; while Luke, in the parallel passage, explains it 
simply thus : For as Jo7iah was a sifj7i to the Nifievites, so 
shall also the Son of man he to this gener at io7t. Now against 
the possibility of Jesus having himself given the interpretation 
of the sign of Jonali which Matthew puts into his mouth, 
V. 40, a variety of objections may be urged. It is indeed 
scarcely a tenable argument, that Jesus cannot have spoken of 
three days and three nights, wdiich he would pass in the heart 
of the earth, because; he only lay in the grave one day and two 
nights since the phraseology of the New Testament de- 
cidedly has the peculiarity, of designating the abode of Jesus 
in the grave as of three days' duration, because it touched upon 
the evening of the day before the Sabbath, and tlie morning of 
the day after it ; and if this one day, together with two nights, 
were once taken for three whole days, it would only be a round 
way of expressing this completeness, to add to the days the 


Comp. Ncandcr, b, 396, Anm, 
PaiUus, t*xcg. Htiiidb. in lot 
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nights also, which, besides, would naturally follow ill the com- 
parison with tlie throe days and three nights of Jonah But 
if Jesus gave the explanation of the sign of Jonah wliich 
Matthew attributes to him, this would J|ave been so clear a pre- 
diction of his resurrection, that for the some reasons which, 
according to the above observations, are opposed to the literal 
predictions of that event, we must conclude that Jesus cannot 
have given this explanation. At all events it must have led 
the disciples who, according to v. 49, wore present, to question 
Jesus, and in tliat case it is not to be understood why he did 
not mjike the subject perfectly clear, and thus announce his 
resurrection in plain words. But if ]>e cannot have done 
this, because then the disciples could not have acted after his 
death as tliey ore said to have done in the evangelical ac- 
counts : neither can he, by that comparison of the fate which 
awaited him with that of Jonah, have called forth from his 
disciples a question, whicli, if proposed to him, he must have 
answered ; hut wliich, judging from the sequel, he cannot have 
answered. 

On these grounds, modem critics have pronounced the ex- 
planation of the (TYipLiTcv 'ioiva in Matthew, to he an interpreta- 
tion made even turn by the evangelist, and by him falsely 
attributed to Jesus According to them, Jesus indeed di- 
rected the attention of the Pharisees to the si^n of Jonah, 
hut only in the sense in which Luke makes him explain it: 
namely, that as Jonah himself, by his mere appearance and 
preaching of repentance, without miracles, had sufBced as a 
sign from God to the Ninevites ; so his own cotemporarics, in- 
stead of craving for miracles, should bo satisfied Avith his person 
and preaching. This interpretation is the only one which ac- 
cords with the tenor of the discourse of Jesus, — even in Mat- 
thew, and more particularly with Uie parallel between the relation 
of the Ninevites to Jonah, and that of tlie queen of the south 


** Corap. Fritzsche and Olshausen, in loc. 

** Paulus, exeg. Handb. 2, s. 97 ff. Schula, liber das Abendin. s. 817 f. 
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to Solomon. As it was the wisdom of Solomon, a-ofla l,o\ofj.uvog, 
by which the latter felt herself attracted from the ends of the 
earth : so, in Jonah, even according to the expression of Mat- 
thew, it was solely his preaching, KYt^vyfjLa, which brought the 
Ninevites to repentance. It might he supposed that the future 
tense in Luke : our cog t cn a i xaii o ulog t, a, rv yevsa tocut^ (anfjLEiov), 
So shall also the Son of man he to this generation {a sign), 
cannot he referred to Jesus and his preaching as manifested at 
that moment, but only to soinetliing future, as his resurrection : 
but tliis in reahty points either to the future judgment spier 
in which it will he mrffle manifest, that as Jonah was reckoned 
a sign to the Ninevites, so was tlie Son of man to the Jews then 
living ; or to the fact that when Jesus spoke these words, his 
appearance had not yet attained its consummation, and many 
of its stages lay yet in futurity. Nevertheless, it must have 
been at an early period, as w^e see from the first gospel, that the 
fate of Jonah was placed in a typical relation to the death and 
resurrection of Jesus, since the primitive church anxiously 
searched tlirough the Old Testament for types and prophecies 
of the offensive catastrophe which hefel their Messiah. 

There are still some expressions of Jesus in the fourtli gospel, 
which have been understood as latent prophecies of the resur- 
rection, The discourse on the corn of wheat, xii, 24., it is 
true, too obviously relates to the work of Jesus as likely to be 
furthered by his death, to be hero taken into farther considera- 
tion. But in the farewell discourses in John there ore some 
declarations, which many are still inclined to refer to the resur- 
rection. When Jesus says : I will not leave you comfortless, 
I will come unto you ; yet a little time, and the world sees me 
no more, hut ye see me ; a little while, and ye shall not see me, 
and again a little while and ye shall see me, &c. (xiv. 18 ff., 
xvi. 16 ff.); many believe that these expressions, — with the 
relation between fjcis^ov sou yrahiv a little while, and again 

a little while; the opposition between ifAfavl^Eiv hflv {rolg 
fia$yiraig) xai ovxi tw mtrixcp, manifest to you {the disciples) and 
not to the tvorld ; the words waxiv o^ofxai and o^t<rBB, I shall 
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see you ayain, and ye shall see, which appear to indioate a 
strictly personal interview, — can he referred to nothing else than 
the resurrection, which was precisely such a reappearance after 
a short removal, and moreover a per8on|^ reappearance granted 
to the friends of Jesus alone But this promised reappear- 
ance is at the same time described by Jesus in a manner which 
will not suit the days of the resurrection. If the words because 
I live, oTi iyu W (xiv. 19.), denote his resurrection, we are at a 
to know what can be meant by the en acceding clause, ye 
shall live also, xal ^Yi<re<r6t, Agtdn, Jesus says that on 
that reappearance his disciples will know his relation to the 
Father, and will no more need to ask anything of him (xiv. 20., 
xvi. 28.) : yet even on the very last day of their intercourse 
with him after the resurrection, they ask a question of him, 
(Acts i. 0.), and one which from the point of view of the fourth 
gospel is altog(?th(T senseless. Lastly, when he promises that 
to him wdio loves him, he and the Father will come, and make 
their abode with liim, it is perfectly clear that Jesus here speaks 
not of a corporeal return, but of his spiritual return, tlirough the 
TTiX^dsMTo; Nevertheless, even this explanation has its dif- 
ficulties, since, on the otlier hand, the expressions ye shall see 
me, fjLB, and I shall see you, u/xdg, will not en- 

tirely suit that purely spiritual return : hence we must defer the 
solution of this apparent contradiction until we can give a more 
complete elucidation of the discourses in which tliese expres- 
sions occur. In the meantime we merely obseiv^e, that the 
farewell discourses in Jolm, being admitted, even by the friends 
of the fourth gospel, to contain an intermixture of the evange- 
list s own thoughts, are the last source from which to obtain a 
proof on this subject. 

After all, there might seem to be a resource in the supposi- 
tion, that though Jesus did not indeed speak of his future 
resurrection, it was not the less foreknown by him. Now if he 
had a foreknowledge of his resurrection, either he obtained it in 


Suskind, ut sup. 8. 184 S. 
Vid. Lucke, in loc. 
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a Bupematural manner, by means of the prophetic spirit, the 
higher principle that dwelt witliin him — by means of his divine 
nature, if tliat be preferred : or he knew it in a natural manner, 
by the exercise of his human reason. But a supernatural fore- 
knowledge of that event, as well as of his death, is inconceivable, 
owing to the relation in wliich Jesus places it to the Old Tes- 
tament- Not merely in passages such as Luke xviii. 81. (which, 
as prophecies, can no longer have an historical value for us 
after the result of our last inquiry), does Jesus represent his 
resurrection, together with his passion and death, as a fulfilment 
of all things that am written hy the prophets conceryiing the 
Son of man, TravTuv twv y£y^a/x/ji,£VCQV ruv t//w rou 

uvO^coTTou ; but even after the issue, he admonishes his disciples 
that they ought to believe all that the pnphets hare sjwken, 
im 7ra-7iv oJg EXacXnerav ol 7r^o(p^rai, namely, that Christ ought to 
have suffered these things and to enter into his glory, raura 
e^si TTiZ&eiv tov X^ictov, Kal £l<r£X6etv Eiq ^o^av airoZ (Luke xxiv. 
25 f.). According to the sequel of the narrative, Jesus forth- 
with expounded to these disciples (going to J^^mmaus) all the 
passages of scripture relating to liimself, beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets, Mwafwf Ha\ avro •ndvruv twv 

w^o(pnT(Zv, to which further on (v. 44) the psalms are added; 
but no single passage is given us as having been interpreted by 
Jesus of his resurrection, except that it w ould follow from Matt, 
xii. 39 f., that ho regarded the fate of the prophet Jonah as 
a type of his own ; and regarding the subsequent apostolic inUT- 
pretation as an echo of that of Jesus, it might be concluded, 
that he, as afterwards the apostles, found such prophecies chiefly 
in Pb. xvi. 8 ff., (Acts ii. 25 ff., xiii. 85.) ; Isai, liii. (Acts viii. 
82 ff.), Istii, Iv. 8., (Acts xiii. 84.), and possibly also in Hos. 
vi. 2. But tlie fate of Jonah has not oven on external simi- 
larity to tliat of Jesus ; and the book which narrates liis his- 
tory carries its object so completely in itself, that whoever may 
ascribe to it or to one of its porticuiars, a typical relation to 
events in futurity, assuredly mistakes its true sense and the 
design of its author. Isai. Iv. 8. is so obviously irrelevmit that 
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one can scarcely conceive how the passage could be brought 
into special connexion with the resurrection of Jesus. Isai. 
liii. refers decidedly to a collective subject perpetually restored 
to life in new members. Hosea vi. ha#ii figurative reference* 
not to be mistaken, to the people and state of Israel. Lastly, 
the principal passage, Ps. xvi. can only be interpreted of a 
pious man, who by the help of Jehovah hopes to escape from 
the danger of death, not in die sense dmt he, like Jesus, would 
rise again from the grave, but that he would not be laid there, 
— that is, obviously, not for the present, and with tlxe under- 
standing, that when liis time should come, he must pay tlie 
tribute of nature’®: which, again, will not apply to Jesus. 
Thus if a supernatural principle in Jesus. — a prophetic spirit, — 
caused him to discover a preintimation of his resurrection in 
these Old Testament lii stories and passages ; then, as no one of 
them really contained such a pre-intimation, the spirit in him 
cannot have been the sjjirit of truth, but must have been a lying 
spirit, the supernatural principle in him, not a divine, but a 
demoniacal principle. If, in order to avoid this consequence, 
supranaturalists who are accessible to a rational interpretation 
of the Old Testament, resort to their only remaining expedient, 
of regarding the foreknowledge of Jesus concerning his resur- 
rection as purely natural and human : we must reply, that the 
resurrectioii, conceived as a miracle, was a secret of the divine 
counsels, to penetrate into which, prior to the issue, was on 
impossibility to a human intelligence ; while viewed as a natural 
result, it was a chance the last to be calculated upon, apart from 
the supposition of an apparent death planned by Jesus and his 
colleagues. 

Thus the foreknowledge, as well as the prediction of the 
resurrection, was attributed to Jesus only after the issue ; and 
in fact, it was an easy matter, witli the groundless arbitrariness 
of Jewish exegesis, for the disciples and the authors of the New 
Testament to discover in the Old, types and prophecies of the 


Tid. Wettft, Comm, liber die Fialmen, s. ITS. 
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remmr0Qtiou. Not that they did this with crafty design, accord- 
ing to tile accusation of the Wolfenbiittel FrAgmentist, and 
others of his class: but -as he who has looked at tlie sun, long 
sees its image wherever he may turn his gaze ; so diey, blinded 
by their enthusiasm for the new Messiah, saw him on every 
page of the only book they read, the Old Testament, and in the 
conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, founded in the genuine 
feeling that he had satisfied their deepest need — a conviction 
and a feeling wliich we also still honour — they laid hold on 
supports which have long been broken, and which can no 
longer be made tenaUle by the most zealous efforts of on ex.e- - 
gesis which is behind the age 
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THE I>ISOOUB«E8 OF JESUS OV HIS SECOND ADVENT. CRITICISM OP THE DIFFERENT 
INTERPRETATIONS. 


Not only did Jesus, according to the evangelical accounts, 
predict that he should return to life three days after his death ; 
but also that at a later period, in the midst of the calamities 
which would issue in tlie destruction of the temple in Jenisalem, 
he should come in the clouds of heaven, to close the present 
period of the world, and by a general judgment, open the future 
age (Matt. xxiv. and xxv. ; Mai'k xiii. ; Luke xvii. 22 — S7 ; 
xxi. 5—36.). 

As Jesus for the last time wem out of the temple (Luke has 
not this circumstance), and hi» disciples (Luke says inde- 
finitely, some) admiringly drew his attention ta tlio magnificent 
building, he assured them that all which they tlien looked on, 
would he destroyed from its foundations (Matt, xxiv. 1, 2. 
parall.). On the question of the disciples, when this would 
happen, and what Would be the sign of the Messiah s coming, 
which in their idea was associated with such a crisis (v. 3), 
Jesus warns them not to be deceived by persons falsely giving 
themselves out to be the Messiah, and by the notion that the 
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expected <mta$trophe must follow immediately on the first 
prognostics ; for wars and rumours of wars, dsings of nation 
against nation and kingdom against kingdom, fmnine, pesti- 
lence, and earthquakes in •divets placi^^ wouM^ be only the 
beginning of the sorrows which were to precede the advent of 
the Messiah (v. 4 — 8). They themselves, his adherents, must 
first suffer hatred, persecution, and the sword ; perfidy, treachery, 
deception by false prophets, lukewarmness and general cor- 
ruption of morals, would prevail among men ; hut at the same 
time the news of the Messiah’s kingdom must he promulgated 
tliroagh the whole world. Only after all this, could the end of 
the present period of the world arrive , until when, he who would 
partake of the blessedness of the future, must endure with con- 
stancy (v. 9 — 14). A nearer presage of this catastrophe would 
he tlie fulfilment of the oracle of Daniel (ix. 27.), the standing 
of the abomination of desolation in the holy place (according 
to Luke xxi. 20, the encompassing of Jerusalem with armies). 
When this should take place, it would he high time for the 
most precipitate flight (according to Luke, because the devasta- 
tion of Jerusalem would he at hand, an event which he more 
nearly particularizes in the address of Jesus to the city, 
xix. 43 f. : enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 

and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and 
shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within 
thee ; and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon an- 
other). At this jun<^ture, all who should have hindrances to 
rapid departure would he deserving of compassion, and it would 
be in tfie highest degree desirable that the recommended flight 
should not fall in an unfavourable season ; for then would com- 
mence unexampled tribulation (according to Luke, v. 24, con- 
sisting chiefly in many of the people of Israel perishing by the 
sword, in others l)€ing carried away captive, and in Jerusalem 
being trodden down of the Gentiles for a predetermined pe- 
riod) : a tribulation which only the merciful abridgment of its 
duration by God, for the sake of the ^ect, could render stip- 

G 2 
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portable (v, 15 — 22). At this time would arise false prophets 
and Messiahs, seeking to delude by miracles and signs, and 
promising to show the Messiah in this or that place : whereas a 
Messiah who was concealed anywhere, and must be sought out, 
could not be the true one ; for his advent would be like the 
lightning, a sudden and universal revelation, of which the cen- 
tral point would be Jerusalem, the object of punishment on 
account of its sin (v. 23 — 28). Immediately after this time of 
tribulation, the darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of 
the stars, and the shaking of all the powers of heaven, would 
usher in the appearance of the Messiah, who, to the dismay of 
the dwellers on the earth, would come with great glory in the 
clouds of heaven, and immediately send forth his angels to 
gather togetlier his elect from all the corners of the earth 
(v. 29 — 31). By the fore-named signs the approach of the 
described catastrophe Tvould be as certainly discernible, as the 
approach of summer by the budding of the fig-tree ; the existing 
generation would, by all that w^as tnie, live to witness it, though 
its more precise period was known to God only (v. 32 — 3C). 
But, after the usual manner of mankind (what follows, Mark 
and Luke partly have not at all, partly, not in this connexion), 
they would allow the advent of the Messiali, as formerly the 
deluge, to overtake them in thoughtless security (v. 87 — 39) : 
and yet it would be an extremely critioal period, in which those 
who stood in the closest relation to eanh other, would be de- 
livered over to entirely opposite destinies (v, 40, 41). Hence 
watchfulness would be requisite, as in all cases where the pe- 
riod of a decisive issue is uncertain ; an admonition which is 
then illustrated by the image of the master of the house and 
the thief (v. 43, 44) ; .of the servant to whom bis lord, when 
about to travel, entrusted the rule of his house (v. 45 — 51); 
of the wise and foolish virgins (xxv. 1 — 18.) : and lastly, of the 
talents (v. 14 — 30). Hereupon follows a description of the 
solemn judgment, which the Messiah would hold over all na- 
tions, and in which, according as the duties of humanity were 
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observed or neglected, he would award blessedness or misery 
(v. 31—46) *. 

Thus in these discourses Jesus announces shortly 
xxiv. 29.) after that calamity, nifeich (especially accord- 
ing to the representation in Luke's gospel) we must identi^ 
with the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple, and within 
the term of the coteinporary generation (i yevei airw, v. 34), he 
would visibly make his second advent in the fciouds, and ter- 
minate the existing dispensation. Now as it will soon be 
eighteen centuries since the destruction of Jetusalem, and an 
equedly long period since the generation cotemporary with Jesus 
disappeared from the earth, while liis visible return and the 
end of the world which he associated with it have not taken 
place : the announcement of Jesus appears so far to have been 
erroneous. Already in the first age of Christianity, when the 
return of Christ was delayed longer than had been anticipated, 
there arose, according to 2 Peter iii. 3f., scoffers, asking: 
where is the promise of his coming ? for since the fathers fell 
asleepy all things continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation. In modem times, the inference which may 
apparently be drawn from the above consideration, to the dis- 
advantage of Jesus and the apostles, has been by no one more 
pointedly expressed than by the WoLfenbiittel Fragmentist. 

’ Compare, on the import and connexion of this discourse, Fritzache, in Matth. pi 
696 ff; De Wette, exeg. Handb., 1, 1, s. 197 ff; Weizel, die urchristlicfae 
U nstorblichkeitslehre, in the theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1836, t. 699 ff. — In 
agreement with these commentators I append the following diTision of the passage 
in Matthew : 

I. Signs of the endf rikag, xxiv. 4 — 14. 

a. More remote signs, tfie beginning of sovrowsf 4-— 8. 

b. More immediate signs, the actual sorrows, 9 — 14. 

II. The end, rixtt, itself, xxiv. 16 —26, 46. 

a. Its commencement with the destruction of Jerusalem, and the great tribu- 

lation which accompanies it, 16 — 28. 

b. Its culminating point : the advent <rf the Messiah, together with the as- 

sembling of liis elect, 29 — 81. (Here follow retrcNipective obserratioiis 
and warnings, xxiv. 32 — xxv. SO). 

c. Close of the r«x«f with the messianic Judgment, 31 — 46, 
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No fronaise tihraughout the whole Scriptures, he thinks, is on 
the one hand more definitely expressed, and on the otlier, has 
turned out more flagrantly false, than this, wliich yet forms one 
of the main pillars of Christianity. And he does not see in 
this a mere error, but a premeditated deception on die part of 
the apostles (to whom, and not to Jesus himself, he attributes 
that promise, and the discourses in which it is contained) ; a 
deception induced by the necessity of alluring the people on 
whose contributions they wished to subsist, by the promise of a 
speedy reward ; and discernible by the boldness of their attempts 
to evade the doubts springing from the protracted delay of the 
return of Christ : Paul, for example, in the second epistle to 
the Thessalonians, sheltering himself in obscure phrases ; and 
Peter, in his second epistle, resorting to the preposterous ex- 
pedient of appealing to the divine mode of reckoning time, in 
which a thousand years are equal to one day^. 

Such inferences from die discourse before us would inflict a 
fatal wound on Christianity ; hence it is natural that cxegetists 
should endeavoui* by all means to obviate them. And as the 
whole difficulty consists in Jesus having apparently placed an 
event now long past, in immediate clu'onological connexion 
with one sdll future, tliree expedients are possible : either to 
deny that Jesus in part spoke of something now past, and to 
allege that he spoke solely of what is still future ; or to deny 
that a part of his discourse relates to somediiiig still future, and 
thus to refer the entire prediction to what is alretidy lying in 
the past ; or lasdy, to admit that the discourse of Jesus does 
indeed partly rofrr to something which is still future to us, hut, 
either to deny that he places the two series of events in imme- 
diate chronological succession, or to maintain that he has also 
noticed what is intermediate. 

Some of the Fathers of the Church, as Irenmus and Hilary — 
yet living in the primitive expectation of the return of Christ, 
and at the same time not so practised in regular exegesis, as to 


* Vom Zweek Jeiu mid winter J anger, a. 184, 201 S’., 207 ff. 
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be incapable of overlooking certain difficnities attelldant cwi a 
desirable interpretation — ^referred the entire prediction, from its 
commencement in Matt, xxivi to its end in Matt, xxv., to the 
still future return of Christ to judgm^^t*. But ils this inter 
pretation admits that Jesus m the conmienoedieiit of his dis- 
course uses the destruction of Jerusalem ^ a type of the finid 
catastrophe, it virtually nullifies itself. For vrhat does that 
admission signify, but that the discourse of Jefeli^ in the first 
instance, produces the impression that he spoke of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, i. e. of something now p^, and that only 
more extended reflection and combination can give it a re&tion 
to something still lying in futurity ? 

To modem rationalism, based as it was on naturalistic prin- 
ciples, the hope of the second advent of Christ was in every 
form annihilated. Hence, not scrupling at any exegetical 
violence for the sake of removing from scripture what was 
discordant with its preconceived system, it threw itself on the 
opposite side, and hazarded the attempt to refer the discourses 
in question, in their entire tenor, solely to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the events which immediately preceded and 
followed it \ According to this interpretation, the end spoken 
of is only the cessation of the Judeo-Gentile economy of the 
world ; what is said of the advent of Christ in the clouds, is 
only a figurative description of the promulgation and triumph 
of his doctrine ; the assembling of the nations to judgment, and 
the sending of some into blessedness, and others into con- 
demnation, is an image of the happy consequences which would 
result from embracing the doctrine and cause of Jesus, and the 
evil consequences attendant on indifference or hostility to them* 
But in this explanation there is a want of similarity betweem 
the symbols and the ideas represented, which is not only un- 

• The former adt;. v, 25 j the latter, Oenlfn. in HaUh. in tec. ini 

the 4iflfetent interpretatioaji of this passage the Hit in Schott* Cmimmbom %9 in ^ 
/. Ckr. ser9twni4f fni dc nditu gus ad jndiciu 7 a, — ff. 

^ Bahrdt, Uchewetzung des N. T., 1, s. 1103, 8te Ausg. ; Bekennium, Kandk 
der Utenbenilehre, 2, s. 570, 3, i* 427, 437, 709 f. ; and othen in Schott, ut tu|i. • 
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preoedeiited in itself, but particularly inconceivable in this 
case; sinoe Jesus is here addressing minds of Jewish culture, 
and must therefore be aware that what he said of the Messiah s 
advent in the clouds, of the judgment, and the end of the 
existing period of the world, would be understood in the most 
literal sense. 

It thus appears that the discourse of Jesus will not as a whole, 
admit of being referred either to the destruction of the Jewish 
state, or to the events at the end of the world ; it would there* 
fore be necessarily referred to something distinct from both, if 
this twofold impossibility adtiered alike to all its parts. But 
the case is not so ; for while, on the one hand, what is said 
Matt. xxiv. 2, 3, 1 5 ff. of the devastation of tlae temple, cannot 
be referred to the end of the world : on the other hand, what is 
predicted xxv. 31 ff. of the judgment to be held by the Son of 
man, will not suit the destruction of Jerusalem- As, according 
to this, in the earlier pait of the discourse of Jesus; the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem is the predominant subject, but in the subse- 
quent part, the end of all things : it is possible to make a 
division, so as to refer the former to the more proximate event, 
the latter to the more remote one. This is the middle path 
which has been taken by the majority of modem exegetists, 
and here the only question is: where is the partition to be 
made ? As it must present a space of time within which the 
whole period from tlie destmction of Jerusalem to the last day 
may be supposed to fall, and which therefore would include 
many centuries, it must, one would tliink, be plainly indicated, 
so as to be easly and unanimously found. It is no good 
augury for the plan, that this unanimity does not exist, — that, 
on the contrary, the required division is made in widely dif- 
ferent pai^ of the discourse of Jesus. 

Thus much on the one hand appeared to be decided : that at 
least the close of the 25th chapter, from v. 31, with its descrip- 
tion of the solemn tribunal which the Messiah, surrounded by 
his angels, would hold over oil nations, cannot be referred to 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem. Hence many theolo- 
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gians believed tbat they could fix the booudary here, retaining 
relation to the end of the Jewish state until xxv« 30, and 
at tliis point making the transition to the end of the World ^ 
On the very first glance at th^s expiation, it npist appear 
strange that the great chasm which it supposes to exist between 
V. 30 and 31, is marked simply by a Jc. Moreover^ not only are 
the darkening of tlie sun and moon, earthquakes, and falling of 
the stars, understood as a mere image of the subversion of the 
Jewish state and worship ; but when xxiv. 3J, it ii said of the 
Messiah, that he will come in the clouds^ this is supposed to 
mean, invisibly ; with power — only observable by the efifectshe 
produces ; with great with such as consists in the con- 

clusions which may be drawn from those effects; while the 
angels who gather together the nations by the sound of the 
trumpet, are supposed to represent the apostles preaching the 
gospel ®. Quite erroneously, appeal is made, in support of this 
merely figurative meaning, to the prophetic pictures of the 
divine day of judgment, Isa. xiii. 9ff. ; xxiv. 18 ff.; Jer. iv. 
28 f. ; Ezek. xxxii. 7 ff, ; Joel iii. 3 ff. ; Amos viii. 9. ; frnrther, 
to descriptions’ such as Judges v. 20.; Acts ii. xvii. ff. In 
those prophetic passages, real eclipses of the sun and moon, 
earthquakes, and the like, are intended, and are described as 
prodigies which will accompany the predicted catastrophe ; the 
song of Deborah, again, celebrates a real participation of heaven 
in the battle against Sisera, a participation which in the narra- 
tive, iv. 15., is ascribed to God himself, in the song, to his 
heavenly hosts ; lastly, Peter expects, that the outpouring of 
the spirit will be succeeded by the appearances in the heavens, 
promised among the signs of the great day of the Lord. 


^ This is the opinion of Lightfoot, in loc., Flatt, Comm, de notiom wcu fimsikim 
rSf in Yelthusen's nnd A. Sammlnng 2 , 461 H ; Jahn, BiSd&ruiig der 

Weissagungen Jesu von der Zerstorung Jerusalems lu a. m BengeVa Afthiv* 

8. 79 ff., and others, cited in Schott, s. 76 f. 

• Thus especially Jahn, in the treatise above cited. 

^ Kem, Hauptthatsachen der evang. Geschiolite, Tttb. Zeitachr, 1836, 2, a. 
140 ff. 
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Hn RiMRpt to afifecta dinsian near the end of the dmourse, 
il Hxf , SO^ feiMng, from its rendering much that goes before 
incapable of explanation ; the next expedient is to retreat as far 
towards the commencement as possible, by considering how fer 
H is inevitable to recognise a relation to the immediate future. 
The first resting place is after xxiv. 28 ; for what is said, up to 
this point, of war and other calamities, of the abomination in 
the temple, of the necessity for speedy flight, in order to escape 
unprecedented misery, cannot be divested of a reference to the 
destruction of Jerusalem without the greatest violence: while 
what follows concerning the appearance of the Son of man in 
the clouds, &o. just as imperatively demands an application to 
the last day *. But in the first place, it appears incomprehen- 
sible how the enormous interval, which on this explanation also, 
is supposed to fall between the one portion of the discourse and 
the other, can be introduced between two verses, of all others, 
which Matthew connects by an adverb expressive of the shortest 
possible time (evOiotf), It has been sought to remow tliis in- 
convenience by the assertion that does not here signify 
the quick succession of the one incident on the other, but 
only the unexpected occurrence of an event, and that conse- 
quently, what is here said amounts merely to this : suddenly, at 
some period (how distant, is undetermined) after the calamities 
attendant on the destmctiofi of Jerusalem, the Mesmah will 
visibly appear. »Such an interpretation of is, as Olsbausmi 
OOTrectly perceives, merdly a desperate resource : but even were 
k otherwise, it would aiferd no real aid, smee not only does 
Mark in his parallel v. $24, b; the wcHrda, in those 

days, after that tri^tatkHS, Is iatimit raSt fitra rini 

Ucivnv, place the events which he proceeds to mention, in 
nnintermpted chronological succession with those which he had 
bdbre detailed ; hot also, shortly after this point in each of the 
narratiTes (Matt. v. 84 parall.), we find &e assurance that all 


* Thut Storr, Opiisc. aesd. 8, ». 84 ff. ; Pauliis, exeg. Himdb. 8, a. a. 846 f. 
402 f. 
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this trill be witnessed by the exiatmg genemtioii. As thus ttm 
opinion, th&t from v. ^9, everything relates to the return of 
Christ to judge the world, was threatened with annihilation by 
V. 84 ; the word yivii, as the Wolfenb^ttel Fragmentist® com- 
plains, was put to title torture, that it nught cease to bear wit- 
ness against this mode of divi^on. At one tune it is made to 
signify the Jewish nation ; at another the adherents of 
Jesus “ ; and of both the one and the other Jesus is supposed 
to say, that it will (how many generations hence being left un- 
certain) be still in existence on the arrival of 4hat catastrophe. 
So to explain the verse in question, that it may not contam a 
determination of time, is even maintained to be necessary on a 
consideration of the context, v. 85 : for as in this Jesus declares 
it impossible to determine the period of that catastrophe, he 
cannot immediately before have given such a determination, in 
the assurance that his cotemporaries would yet live to see all of 
which he had been speaking. But this alleged necessity so to 
interpret the word ytvfi, has long been dissipated by the dis- 
tinction between an inexact indication of the space of time, be- 
yond wliich the event will not be deferred (yevea), and the pre- 
cise determination of the epoch ( Wf « m^a) at which it will 

occur; the former Jesus gives, the latter he declares himself 
unable to give But the very possibility of interpreting ysna 
in the above ma^er vanishes, when it is considered, tlj^^t in 
connexion with a verb of time, and without anything to imply 
a special application, yBvsa cannot have any other than its 
original sense : i. e. generation y age ; that in a passage aiming 
to determine the signs of the Messiah s advent, it would b© very 
unsuitable to introduce a declaration which, instead of giving 
any information concerning the arrival of that catastrophe, 
should rather treat of the duration of the Jewish nation, er of 
the Christian community, of which notliing had previously been 
said ; that, moreover, already at v. 33, in the words hmv 

” Utwp. 8. 188. 

Stoic, at «ap. 8. Se, 11© if. 

Faulu8. in loc. 

Vid. Euindl in Matt. t. 649. 
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/Jut# raura, ytvcS^rkers t. A., Ye, tffkeH ye shall SEE 

all these tkimySy know, &o,, it is presupposed that the parties 
addressed would witness the approach of the event in question ; 
and lastly, that in another passage (Matt. xvi. 28. paralL) the 
certainty of living to see the coming of the Son of man is 
asserted not simply of this generation aurn, but of some 
standing here rive^ rav uh Bo-nixorav, whereby it is shown in 
the most decisive manner, that in the present passage also, 
Jesus intended by the above expression the race of his co- 
temporaries, who were not to have become extinct before that 
catastrophe should oo#ur Unable to deny this, and yet 
anxious to separate as widely as possible the end of the 
world here announced, and the age of Jesus, otliers would 
find in the declaration before us nothing more tlion this: 
the events hitherto described will begin to be fulfilled in the 
present age, though their complete fulfilment may yet be de- 
ferred many centuries But when already at v. 8 the subject 
is said to be the beginning of the tribulation, while from v. 14, 
we have a description of the end of the present period of the 
world, which that tribulation would introduce, and it is here 
(v. 84) said, the existing generation shall not pass away, 
av Ttivra Tovra yevvrat, until all these things be fulfilled i 
we must inevitably understand by ravra, all these things, 
not merely the beginning, but also the last-mentioned events 
at the end of the world. 

** Comp, the Wolfenbuttel Fragmentiet, lit «. 190 ff. Schott, ut rap. «. 
127 C 

** Kem, nt rap. c. 141 f. That Jenoi concetred the epoch at which he spoke 
to be separated from the end of the world hy a £sr longer interyal than would elapse 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, Kern thinks he can proT© in the shortest way 
firom V. 14, of the 24th chapter of Matthew, where Jesus says, And this go^el of the 
kingdom shaU he preached in all the world for a witness wnk& ail nations, and then 
shall the end come. For such a promulgation of Christianity, he thinks, it is “ beyond 
contradiction” that a fer longer space of time than these few Instrums would h© 
requisite. As it happens, the apostle Paul himself presents the contradiction, when 
he represenis the gospel as haring been already preached to that extent before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, e. g. Obi. i, 5 : vri timyysXi 0 », ( 6 ) r#? wmtfr) 

rf 28 )— .rtt? iv wirr ry ariVii re ivi to Comp, 

Bom. X. 18. 
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Thus there is still at v. 84 something which must be Teferrei 
to an event very near to the time of Jesus : hence the discourse 
of Jesus cannot from so early a point as v. 29, refer to the end 
of the world, an epoch so far distant ; iiid the division must be 
made somewhat farther on, after v. 85 or 42 But on this 
plan, expressions are thrown into the first part of the discourse, 
which resist the assigned appli(Mttion to the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; — the glorious' advent of Ohrfst in the clouds, 
and the assembling of all nations by angels (v. 30 f.), must be 
regarded as the same extravagant figures, which formerly for- 
bade our acceptance of another mode of division. 

Thus the declaration v. 34 which, together with the pre- 
ceding symbolical discourse on the fig-tree (v. 32 f.), and the 
appended asseveration (v. 35), must refer to a very near event, 
has, both before and after it, expressions which can only relate 
to the more distant catastrophe ; hence it has appeared to some 
as a sort of oasis in the discourse, having a sense isolated from 
the immediate context. Schott, for instance, supposes that, up 
to V. 26, Jesus had been speaking of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, ; that at v. 27 he does indeed make a transition to the 
events at the end of the present period of the world ; but that 
at v. 32, he reverts to the original subject, the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; and only at v. 36 proceeds again to speak of the 
end of the world But this is to hew the text in pieces, out 
of desperation. Jesus cannot possibly have spoken with so 
little order and coherence ; still less can he have so linked his 
sentences together as to give no intimation of such abrupt 
transitions. 

Nor is this imputed to him by*the most recent critics. Ac- 
cording to them, it is the evangelist who has joined together, 
not in the best order, distinct and heterogeneous declarations 
of Jesus. Matthew, indeed, admits SchuLe, imagined that these 
discourses were spoken without intermission^ and only arbitrari- 

** The former is chosen by SQskind, vermilcht® ittfeiiUe, s. 90 ff. ; the latter by 
KuinOl, in Matth. p. 668 fF. 

See bis Commentmiis, in lot'. 
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ness mA tiotence can in this respect sever them from each 
other: but hardly did Jesus himself deliver them in this con- 
secutive manner, and with this imprint of unity The various 
phases of his coming, thinks Sieffert, his figurative appearance 
|fct the destruction of Jerusalem, and his literal appearance at 
the last day, though they may not have been expressly dis- 
criminated, were certainly not positively connected by Jesus; 
but subjects which he spoke of in succession, were, from their 
obscurity confused together by the evangelist*®. And as in 
this instance there recurs the difference between Matthew and 
Luke, that what Matt!hew represents as being spoken on a 
single occasion, Luke distributes into separate discourses ; to 
which it is also to be added, that much of what Matthew gives, 
Luke either has not, or has it in a different form : therefore 
Schleiermacher believed himself warranted to rectify the com- 
position of Matthew by Umt of Luke, and to maintfiin that 
while in Luke the two separate discourses, xvii. 22 ff. and 
xxi. 5 ff., have each their appropriate connexion and tiieir in- 
dubitable application, in Matthew (chap. xxiv. and xxv.), by 
the blending of those two discourses, and the introduction of 
portions of other discourses, tlie connexion is destroyed, and 
the application obscured. According to this, the discourse^ 
Luke xxi. taken alone, contains nothing which outsteps the 
reference to the capture of Jerusalem and the accompanying 
events. Yet here also (v. 27) we find tlie declararion. 
Then shall they see the San of Man coming in a cloudy 
TOTf Sil^oyrai rov i/Uv too h vBpihn ; and 

when Schleiermacher explains this as a mere image repre- 
senting the revelation of the religious significmnoe of tlie 
political and natural events before described, he falls into a 
violence of interpretation which ovcartatns his entire opinion as 

U«ber das Abendmahl, s. SIS. f* 

Ueber den. Urspning des crsten kanon. Kmngel. n. 119 ff. Also Weisse, 
lit sup. ^ 

tfeber den. Lukas, s. 21 ^ ff., 265 ff. Here also his opinion is approved by Ne 
ander, s. 562. 
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to the mutual relatiou of these accouulB. If, iheu, iu thd eon^ 
uexion of the end of all things with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, Matthew by no i^eans stande alone, but is countenanced 
by Luke — to say nothing of Mark^ whpie account Jb this in- 
stance is an extract ih)m Matthew: we may, it is true, con- 
clude, that as in other discourses of Jesus, so perh^ in this 
also, many things which were uttered at different times are 
associated ; but there is nothing to warrant the snpposition, that 
precisely what relates to the two events, which in our idea are 
so remote from each otlier, is the foreign jnatter, especially 
since we see, from the unanimous representation of the remain- 
ing New Testament writings, that the primitive church ex- 
pected, as a speedy issue, the return of Christ, together with 
the end of the present period of the world (1 Cor. x. 11; 
XV. 61 ; Phil. iv. 6; 1 Thess. iv, 15 ff.; James v. 8; 1 Pet. 
iv. 7 ; 1 John ii. 18 ; Bev. i. 1, 3 ; iii. 11; xxii. 7, 10, 12, 20.). 

Thus it is impossible to evade the acknowledgment, that in 
this discourse, if we do not mutilate it to suit our own views, 
Jesus at first speaks of the destruction of Jerusalem, and farther 
on and until the close, of his return at the end of all things, 
and that he places the two events in imihediate connexion. 
There remains, therefore, but one expedient for vindicating the 
correctness of his announcement, namely, on the one hand, to 
assign the coming of which he speaks to the future, but, on the 
other hand, to bring it at the same time into the present — in- 
stead of a merely future, to make it a perpetual coming. The 
whole history of the world, it is said, since the first appearance 
of Christ, is an invisible return on his part, a spiritual judg- 
ment which he holds over mankind. Of this, the destruction 
of Jerusalem (in oui passage until v. 28) is only the first 
act; in immediate succession v. 20 ff.) comes the re- 

volution efleoted among mankind by the publication of the 
gospel; a revolution which is to be carried on in a seriee of 
acts and epochs until the end of all things, when the judgment 
gradually effected in the history world, will be made 
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kBOim by an all-comprehending,, final revelation But the 
&mous utterance of the poet*, spoken jBrpm the inmost depth 
of modem conviction, is ^ill- adapted to become the key of a 
discourse, which more than any other has its root in the point 
of view proper to the ancient world. To regard the judgment 
of tShe world, *the coming of Christ, as something successive, is 
a mode of conception in the most direct oppc^ition to that of 
the New Testament, The very expressions by which it de- 
signates that catastrophe, as that day or the last day, 
or ecrx^rn show that it is to bp thought of as momen- 

tary; the (TwreTinat rS alcovog, end of the age (v. 3), con- 
caning the signs of which the apostles inquire, and which Jesus 
elsewhere (Matt. xiii. 39.) represents under the image of the 
harvest, can only be the final close of the course of the world, 
not something which is gradually effected during this course ; 
when Jesus compares his coming to lightning (xxiv. 27.), and 
to the entrance of tlie thief in the night (v. 43), he represents 
it as one sudden, event, and not as a series of events**. If we 
consider in addition to tliis the extravagant figures, which it is 
not less necessary to suppose on this interpretation, than on the 
above-mentioned reference of the 24th chapter to the destmc- 
tion of Jerusalem**, it will appear necessary to abstain from 
this expedient, os from all the previous ones. 


** OUhaus^, bibl. OonuD. 1, i. ; Kern, nt mip. b. 138 flf. Comp. Steudel, 
Glanbensl. B. 47d if. t . ; 

[• "pie Weltgescbicbte Mt das Weltgericht:"* Sf biller. Tr.] ^ 

Comp, especially Weizel, d.ie Zeii dee jUii|fSten Tags u. s. f. inr den Studien de r 
e«ing. OeistHcUceit Wiirtembergs, 9, 2, s. 140 E, 154 E 

According to Kem, the appearing the Hon of man in the clouds, signihes 
" the manifestation of everything which fenoB so greats oppch in the development 
of the history of mankind, that j&vm it, the ^ency of Christ, who is the governing 
power in the history of mankind, "may he as clearly recognised as if the sign of Christ 
were seen in the heavens. The mourning id all the tribos of the earth is to be un« 
derstood of the sorrow with which men will he visited, owing to 
which accoropznies the propagation of, the kingdom of as consisting in an 

gxpuision of ungodliness out of the worid, and the amiihilaticm of tbl old man.” ' 
further does Weisse allow himself ^ he carried away by the allegfrizing pro- 
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Thus tlio last attonipt to discover in tlie discourse before us 
the immense interval whiglu looking from our position in the 
present day, is fixed between the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the end of all things, having failed ; we. are' taught practically 
that that interval lies only in our own oonceptiohy which we are 
not justified in introducing into the text. And w]^n we^oon- 
sider that we owe our idea of that interval only to the e^tperi- 
ence of many centuries, which have elapsed siutje the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem : it cannot be difficult to us to imagj|\e how 
the autlior of this discourse, who had not had this experience, 
might entertain the belief that shortly after the fall of the Jew- 
ish sanctuary, the world itself, of which, in the Jewish idea, 
that sanctuary was the centre, w^onld als<i come to an end, and 
the Messiah appear in judgment. 


% IIU. 
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The result just obtiiiued involves a consequence, to avoid 
which has been the object of all the futile attempts at explana- 
tion hitherto examined : if, namely, Jesus conceived and de- 
clared that the fall of the Jewish sanctuary would be shortly 
followed by his visible return and the end of the world, while it 
is now nearly 1^00 years i^ince the one catastrophe, and yet the 
other has not anived ; it follows that in this particulair he was 
mistaken. Hence expositors, who so far yield to exegetical 
evidence, as to agree with us in the above conclusion concern* 
ing the meaning of4,be discourse before us, seek from dogmatical 
considerations to evade this legitimate conisequ^nce. 

Hengstenberg, as is w^ell known, has advanced, in relation to 
the history of the Hebrew prophbts, the foyowing theory, which 

pensUy : Ohriiit commweimtes those who are with child aiid who’ give suck, i. e, 
those who w<m!d still labour and produce m the old order of thingi ; he further 
pities those.wlipse flight fulk in the winter, i. ©, in a rude, inhospitable |k‘riod, which 
boars no fruit for the spirit.’’ (Die oung, (resell, 2^S. 592.) 

VOL. JIL 
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has met with approval from other expositors. To the spiritual 
vision of these men, he says, future things presented themselves 
not so much through the medium of time, as of space — as it 
were, in great pictures ; and thus, as is the case in paintings or 
perspective views, the most distant object often appeared to them 
to stand immediately behind the nearest, foreground and back- 
ground being intermingled with each other : and this theory of 
a perspective vision we are to apply to Jesus, especially in re- 
gard to the discourse in question \ But we may here cite the 
appropriate remark of Paulus *, that as one, who in a perspective 
externally presented, does not know liow to distinguish dis- 
tances, labours under an optical delusion, i. e. errs : so likewise 
in an internal perspective of ideas, if such there be, the disre- 
gard of distances must be pronounced an error ; consequently 
this theor)' does not show that the above men did not err, but 
radier explains how they easily might err. 

Even Olsliausen conriders this tlieory, which he elsewlicrc 
adopts, insuflEicient in tlm present case to remove all appearance 
of error on the pait of Jesus ; and he therefore seeks to derive 
special grounds of justification, from the particular nature of the 
event predicted In the first place, he regards it as indispens- 
able to the full moral influence of the docti-ine of Christs 
return, that this catastrophe should be regarded as possible, 
nay probable, at any moment. This consideration may indeed 
justify such enunciations as Matt, xxiv, 37 ff., where Jesus ad- 
monishes^ to watchfulness, because no onv can know how soon 
the decisive moment may tmivei bqt by no means such as 
^iv. 34. where he declares that within the temi of the existing 
generation, all will be fulfilled. For one whose mind is in a 
healthy state, conceives the possible as possible, the probable as 
probable and if lie wishes to abide by the truth, ho so exhibits 
them to others : he, on the contrary, by whom the merely pos- 

* Hengstenberg, Chriatologie de» A. T., 1, a. ft. SOB 

* Kxeg, Haadb. 3, a. s. 403. Comp. alscH Kfrn, HauptthatsMiche«, ut sup. ft. 
187. 

* Bibl. Comm. 1, ». 865 6*. 
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sible or probable is conceived as the real, is under a mistake ; 
and he who, without so conceiving it himself, yet for a moral 
or religious object, so represents it to others, permits himself to 
use fl pious fraud. Olshausen farther airails himself of a posi- 
tion already noticed, namely, that the opinion that the advent 
of Christ is at hand, is a true one, inasmuch as the entire his- 
tory of the world is a coming of Christ ; thoug|> not so- as to 
exclude Ids final coining at the end of all things. But -if it is 
proved that Jesus represented liis literal, final coming as near at 
hand, while, in fact, only his figurative perpetual coming occur- 
red in the period indictited: he htis confused these two modes 
of Ins coming. The last argument which Olshausen adduces — 
that hecause the acceleration or delay of the return of Christ 
dtpends on the conduct of men, consequently on their free-will, 
his prophecy is only to be understood conditionally — stands or 
falls with the first; for to represent something conditional as 
unconditional, is to create a false impression, 

8 ieffert, likewise, regards the gi'ounds on whicdi Olshausen 
seeks to free the assertions of Jesus concerning his return from 
the hnputation of eiTor, as inadequate; nevertheless he holds it 
an impossibility to the Christian consciousness, to ascribe an 
erroneous expootation to Jesus*. In no case would this fiimish 
a warrant, arbitrarily to sever from each other those elements in 
the discourse of Jesus which refer txy the nearer event, from 
those which in our view refer to the more remote ope; rather, 
if we had reasons for holding such an error on the part of Jesus 
iucoiioeivable, wo must deny in general that the discourses on 
tlie second advent, in which those two sets of materials are so 
inextricably interwoven, originated wth him.' But, looking 
from th() orthodox point of view, the question is not : what will 
it satisfy the Christian consciousness of the present day to be- 
lieve or not to oelievo concerning Christ? hut, what stands 
written concerning phrist ? and to this the above consciousness 

• i 

* Ueher dwi ITrsprung: u, a. f., a. 119. Weiase advauceii a Rimiinr opinion, at 

sui.. 
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must accommodate itself as it best may. Considering the sub- 
ject rationally, however, a feeling resting on presuppositions, 
such as the so-called Christian consciousness, has no voice in 
matters of science; and as often as it seeks to intermeddle with 
them, is to be reduced to order by the simple reprimand : mu- 
Her taceat in ecclesid V 

But have we no other grounds for questioning that Jesus 
really uttered the predictions contained in Matt. xxiv. and xxv. 
“paraJl. ? In pursuing this inquiry, we may first take our stand 
on the assertion of supranaturalistic theologians, that what 
Jesus here predicts, he could not know in the natural way of rea- 
sonable calculation, but only in a supernatural manner Even 
the main fact, that the temple would he destroyed and Jerusa- 
lem laid waste, could not, according to this opinion, be so cer- 
tainly foreknown. Who could conjecture, it is aske<l, that the 
Jews would carry their jfrantic obstinacy so far as to render such 
an issue inevitable ? Who could caicuJate, that precisely such 
emperors, would send such procurators, as would provoke in- 
surrection by their baseness and pusillanimity ? Still more 
remarkable is it, that many particular incidents which Jesus 
foretold, actually occurred. The wars, pestilence, earthquakes, 
famines, which he prophesied, may be shown in the history of 
the succeeding times ; the persecution of his followers really 
took place ; the prediction that there would be false prophets, 
and even such as would, by promises of miracles, allure the 
people into the wildeniess (Matt. xxiv. 1 1. 24 E parall.), may 
be compared with a strikingly similar passage from Josephus, 
describing the last times of the Jewish sta te ’ ; the encompassing 
of Jerusalem with armies, mentioned by Luke, with the trench, 
which he elsewhere (xix. 43 f.) speaks of as being cast 

• Compare also ray Streitschriften, 3,1, conclusion. 

• Comp. e. g. Gratz, Comm, zum Matth. 2, 444 if. 

• Antiq. xx., viii. 6 (comp. bell. jud. li. xiii. 4.); And mw itme impoatom and 
deceivers persuaded the multitude to follow them into Uie mldeniess, and pretended 
that they would exhibit manifest wonders and siyus t/iat sh/»nld be performed by the 
prauidenre of God. And many that were prevailed on by them, sufered the punish- 
menu of their folly ; for Felix brought them hark, and then pwn ahxd ihe.ui. 
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about the city, may be recognized in the circumstance recorded 
by Josephus, that Titus caused Jerusalem to be enclosed by a 
wall ® ; lastly it may also excite astonishment that the declara’ 
tions, t/u?re shall not be left one stone upon another, oh% 
afpiBwircu h.l§og km x/5w, in relation to the temple, and the^ shall 
lay thee even with the ground, i^apiourl (tb^ (Luke xix. 44.), in 
relation to the city, were fiilfilled to the letter 

Wliar on the orthodox point of view, from tiie impossibility 
of foreseeing such particulars in a natural manner, it is con- 
cluded that Jesus had a supernatural insight mto the foture; 
this conclusion is here attended not only with the same diffi- 
culty as above, in connexion witli the announcement of his 
death and resurrection, but with anotl^er also. In the first 
place, according to Matthew (xxiv. 15.), and Mark (xiii. 14.), 
Jesus represented the first stage of the catastrophe as a fulfil' 
ment of the prophecy of Daniel concerning an abomination of 
desolation, and conseiiuently referred Dan. ix. 27. (comp. xi. 
31., xii. 11.) to an event at the destmetion of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. For what Paulus maintains, — namely, that Jesus 
here only boiTows an expression from Daniel, without regarding 
that declaration of the prophet as a prophecy concerning some- 
thing w^hich in liis time (the time of Jesus) was still future — ^is 
here rendered especially inconceivable by the addition : lei 
that readeth understand. Now it may be regarded as an 
established point in tlie modem criticism and explanation of the 
Old Testament, that the above passages in Daniel have reference 
to the desecration of the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes*®; 
consequently, the inteipretation of them wliich the evangelists 
here lend to Jesus is a false one. But to proceed to the diffi- 
culty which is peculiar to the prophecy in Matt. xxiv. xxv. : 
only one side of it, that relating to Jenisalem, has been fiiL 

" Bell. jiid. V. xii- i, 2. 

® More ample comparisena of the results mentioaed by Josephus and nthew, with 
the prophecy, see in Credner, Einleit. in das N. T. 1, s. 207. 

Bertholdt, Daniel iibersetzt und erklhrt, 2, s. 668 ff. ; Patilus, exisg. Handb. 8, 
a s. 310 f. ; De Welte, Einleit. in das A. T. | 254 ff. 
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mied : the otUep, that relating to the return of Jesus and the 
end of the world, remains unfiilfilled. Such a half- true pro- 
phecy as this cannot have been drawn by Jesus from ids highei* 
nature, and he must have been left in this matter to his Iiuman 
faculties. But that he should be able, by means of these, to 
foresee a result, dependent on so many fortuities as was the 
destruction of Jerusalem, with its particular circumstances, ap- 
pears inconceivable ; and hence the conjecture arises, that these 
dieeoursos, in the definiteness which they now possess, werc^ not 
littered prior to the issue, consequently not by Jesus, but that 
they may have been pulfinto his mouth as prophecies a/ter the 
issue. Thus Ktiiser, for example, is of opinion that Jesus 
threatened a teiriblc fate to the temple and the nation by means 
of the Romans, conditionally, in case the nation did not accept 
salvation from the Messitih, and described this fate in prophetic 
types ; but that the unconditional fomi and tlie more precise 
delineations were given to his discourse post eventum. C refi- 
ner also infei's, from the circumstance, that incidents accom- 
panying the destruction of Jerusalem are put into the mouth of 
Jesus as prophecies, tlmt the tliree first gospels cannot have 
been composed before this event**. It must certainly be sup- 
posed that the prophecy, as we have it in tlie two first gospels, 
was formed immediately after or even during the issue, since 
here the appeai*ance of the Messiah is pretlicted as an twent 
that would immediately succeed the fall of Jerusalem, wiiioh in 
later years could no longer be the expectation. As this imme- 
diate chronological connexion of the two catastrophes is not so 
expressly made by Luke, it has been supposed that this evan- 
gelist gives the prophecy as it was modified by cxpeiionce, 
that the Messiah s advent and the end of the world had in nowise 
followed close on the destruction of Jerusalem 

In opposition to these two opinions, that the prophecy in 
question had a supernatural source, and that it was only made 

** Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, ». 247; Oredner, Kinl. in das N. T. 1, 206 f. 

Be Wette, Eiui. in das N. T. § 97, 101. Exeg. Handb. 1, 1, s. 204, 1, 2, 

103 . 
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after the issue ; it is sought, in a third quarter, to show that 
what is here predicted, Jesus might really have known in a 
naturri way*’"*. While, on the one hand, it is held in the high- 
est degree astonishing that the result should have so closely 
corresponded with the most minute features of the prophecy of 
Jesus: on the other hand, there are expositors by whom this 
correspondence is called in question. The encompassing of 
Jerusal m with armies, say they, is precisely what Titus, 
according to Josephus, pronounces impossible to be effected ; 
it is predicted that a trench would be cast about the city, 

while Josephus informs us, that after tlie first attempt at form- 
ing an embankment had been rendered useless, by an act 
of incendiarism on the part of the besieged’*, Titus desisted 
from his scheme ; of false Messiahs, arising in the interval 
between the death of Jesus and the destruction of Jerusalem, 
history says nothing ; the commotions among nations, and the 
natural phenomena, in tliat period, are far from being so im- 
portant as they are here represented ; but above all, in these 
prophecies, especially as they are given in Matthew and Mark, 
it is not the destruction of Jerusalem which is predicted, hut 
solely that of the temple : plain divergencies of the prophecy 
from the result, which would not exist, if eitlier a supernatural 
glance into the future, or a vaticinium post eventum were 
concerned. 

According to these theologians, we are on the wrong track in 
seeking the counterpart of these prophecies forwards, in the 
result; since it was backwards, on types presented in the^ast, 
that the authors looked. A mass of such types was furnished 
by the Jewish conception of the circumstances which would 
precede the advent of tlie Messiah. False prophets and Mes- 
siahs, war, famine and pestilence, earthquakes and commotions 

** Paulua, Fritzscliu, De Wetio in loc. 

B. j. V. xil 1 : To mcompass Urn wluilt cUy tmnd wiik ku w$u not 
east/, by reason of its maymbude and th$ difficulty qf tke iitmdion ; and m other ac- 
counts dangerous* 

B. j. V. 3ti. 1 ft'., xii. 1. 
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in the heavens, prevalent corruption of manners, persecution of 
the faithful servants of Jehovah, were held to be the immediate 
harbingers of the messianic kingdom. Moreover, in the prophets 
there are descriptions of the tribulation which would presage 
atid accompany the day of the coming of Jehovah, ( Jsai. xiii. 0 if. ; 
Joel i. 15 ; ii. 1 ff*. 10 ff.; iii. B if. ; iv. 15 L; Zcph. i. 14 ff; 
Hagg. ii. 7; Zech. xiv. 1 fl’ ; Mai. iii. Iff.), or wliich v^ould 
precede the messianic kingdom of the saints (Dan. vii. — xii.), 
as also expressions in later Jewish writings*”, so analogous 
with our evangehceil prediction, as to put it beyond question, 
that the description whfcli it gives of the time of the Messiah’s 
advent, is drawn from a circle of ideas which had long been 
current among the Jews. 

Another question is, whether the principal feature in tiie pic- 
ture before us, the destruction of the temple and tlie devastation 
of Jerusalem, as inti’oductory to the coining of the Messiah, 
may also be shown to have made part of the populai’ ('onc(q)tioii 
in the time of Jesus. In »3ewish writings we find the notion, 
that the birth of the Messiah would coincide with the destruc- 
tion of the sanctuary but this idea was obviously first fonned 
after the fall of the temple, in order that a fountain of con- 
solation might spring out of tlie lowc^st depth of misery. 
Josephus finds in Daniel, together with what relates to An- 
tiochus, a prophecy of the annihilation of the Jewish slam by the 
Romans : but as this is not tlie primary object in any of the 


** Vid. Schdttgeii^ 2, s. 509 ff. ; Bcrtholdt, § IS ; Schmidt^, Biblioth, 1, s, 24 ft , 
Vid. Schottgen, 2, s, 525 f. 

•* Antiq. X. xi. 7. After having interpr^twl the little horn of Aiitiochus^ he 
briefly addi : In /Ae very iame rna/finer Daniel al^so wrote eoncerning government 
of the Romansj and that our courvlry elwnld be made duolaU by ttietn. He douhtU^ss 
supposed that the fourth, iron monarchy, Dan. ii. 40, represented the Ronmns, sine** 
besides attributing to it a dominion over all the earth, he explains its destruction by 
the stone as something still future, Aut. X. x. 4 ; Daniel did also declare the mean- 
i^9 of ^ stoTbe to the king ; btU I do not think proper to relate it, since I have only 
undertaken to describe things past or (hinge present ^ hni nM tilings that are future. 
Now Daniel, h. 44, interprets the stonte to mean the heavenly kingdom, which would 
destroy the iron one, but would itself endure for ever, — a messianic particular, on 
which Josephus does not choose to dilate. But that, correctly interpreted, the iron 
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nmm in Daniel, Joneplma might Urnt make thia inl^retaliofi 
after the issue, in winch case it would prove notliing m to the 
time of Jesus. Novertlieless, it is conceivable, tliat already in 
the time of Jesus, tlie Jews might attribute to the prophecies of 
Daniel a reference to events yet ftitnre, although these pro- 
phecies in fact related to a far earlier period ; and they might 
do 80 on the stune grounds as those on wliich the Christians of 
the pres mt age still look forward to the full realization of Matt, 
xxiv. and xxv. As immediately after the fall of the kingdom 
made of iron mixed with clay, and of the hem that speaks 
blasphemies and makes war against the saints, the coming of 
the Son of man in the ciouds, and the commencement of the 
everlasting kingdom of tlie saints, is prophesied, while this re- 
sult had not by any means succeeded the defeat of Antiochus : 
there was an inducement still to look to the future, not only for 
the heavenly kingdom, but also, since they were made imme- 
diately to preclude it, for the calamities caused by the kingdom 
of iron and clay; among which calamities, by analogy with what 
was predicted of the horn, the desecration of the temple was 
(conspicuous. But while the prophecy in Daniel includes only 
the desecration of the temple and interruption of tlie worship, 
together with (the partial *®) destruction of the city : in the 
discourse before us complete destruction is predict>ed to tlie 
temple — and likewise to the city, not merely in Luke, where 
the expressions are very marked, but undoubtedly in the two 
other evangelists also, as appeal's to be indicated by the ex- 
hortation to hasty flight from the city ; — which prediction of 
total destruction, as it is not contained in the type, can ap~ 
piirently have been gathered only from the result. But in the 
first place, the description in Daniel with tlie expressions 
ngf and (ix. 2Gf.; xii. 11.), which the LXX. trans- 
lates by f, desolation, and ha(phi^(Sy I destroy, may 


l«g« of the imnge signify the Macedoniun empire, and the feet of iron mixed with 
clay, the Syriftn empire which sprang out of the Macedonian, see De Wette, Einleit. 
in das N, T. § 264. 

Vid. Joseph. Antiq. xii. v. 
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easily be also uBderstood of a total destruction ; and secondly, 
if once, in connexion with the sins of the nation, the temple 
and city had been destroyed and the people earned away cap- 
tive, every enthusiastic Israelite, to whom the religious and 
moral condition of his fellow-countrymen appeared corrupt and 
irremediable, might thenceforth expect and predict a repetition 
of that former judgment. According to tliis, even those par- 
ticulars in which, as we have seen in the foregoing section, 
Luke surpasses his fellow-narrators in definiteness, are not ol‘ 
a kind to oblige us to su|)pose, either a supernatural foreknow- 
ledge, or a vatiemium post eventum : on the contrary, all may 
be explained by a close consideration of what is narrated con- 
cerning the first destruction of Jerusalem in 2 Kings xxv. ; 
2 Ohron. xxxvi. ; and Jer. xxxix. 52. 

There is only one point wliich Josus, as the author of this 
discourse, could not have gathered from any typos, but must 
have drawn entirely from himself: namely, the declaration that 
the catastrophe wliich he described would arrive within the pre- 
sent generation. This prediction wo must hesitate to derive 
from a supernatural knowledge, for the reason, already noticed, 
that it is only half fulfilled : while the other side of the fact, 
the striking fulfilment of at least the one half of the prophecy, 
might incline us to distrust the supposition of a merely natural 
calculation, and to regard this determination of time as a 
feature introduced into the discourse of Jesus after the issue. 
Meanwhile, it is clear from the passages cited at the conclusion 
of the last section, tbit the apostles themselves cxpecU'tl the 
return of Christ to take place witJhin their lifetime ; and it is 
not improbable that Jesus also believed that this event, together 
with the ruin of the city and temple, which according to Daniel 
was to precede it, was very near at hand. The more general 
part of the expectation, namely, the appearing at some future 
time in the clouds of heaven, to awoke the dead, to sit in judg- 
ment, and to found an everlasting kingdom, would necessarily, 
from a consideration of Daniel, where such a coming is ascribed 
to the Son of Man, be contemplated by Jesus as a part of his 
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own destiny, so soon as he held himself to bo the Messiah ^ 
while, with regard to the time, it was natural that he should 
not conceive a very long interval as destined to elapse between 
his first messianic coming in humiliation, and his second, in 
glory. 

One objection to the genuineness of the synoptical discourses 
on the second advent, is yet in reserve ; it has, however, less 
weight in our point of view than in that of the prevalent criticism 
of the gospels. This objection is derived fix>ni the absence of any 
detailed description of the second advent of Jeatis in the gospel 
of John It is true that the fundamenttd elements of tlie 
doctiino of Christ s rctur^i are plainly disco vwablo in the fourth 
gospel also '^\ Jesus therein ascribes to liimself the offices of 
the future judgment, and the awaking of the dead (John v. 
21 — 30.) ; which last is not indeed numbered among the con- 
comitants of the advent of Clirist in the synoptical gospels, but 
not seldom appetus in that connexion elsewhere in the New 
Testament (o. g. 1 Cor. xv. 23; 1 Thess. iv. IG.). When 
.Jesus, in the fourth gospel, sometimes denies that be is come 
into tbe world for judgment (iii. 17 ; viii. 15; xii. 47.), this 
refers only to his first presence on earth, and is limited by 
opposite declarations, in which he asserts that he is come into 
the world for judgment (ix. 39. comp. viii. 16.), to the sense 
that the object of his mission is not to condemn but to save, 
and that liis judgment is not individual or partial ; that it con- 
sists, not in an authoritative sentence proceeding subjectively fi*om 
himself, but in an objective agt proceeding from the intrinsic 
tendency of things, a doctrine which is significantly expressed 
in the dcchmilion, that him who hoars his word without believ- 
ing he judges not, but the wordy which he has spoken^ shall 
judge hhn in the last day {o T^oyog, ov upmt aurov h tji 

£(7xar)j hU'Epa, xii. 48.). Further, when the Jesus of Johns 

Vid.Hase, L. J, § 130. 

The beaiinj? on this subject are collected and explained in Schott, 

(’omnmUtrimj &c., p. 364 it Comp. Lucke, in loc. and Weizel, urckristl. Unstci^ 
biichkcitblekre, in the Theol. Stadien, 1S36, s. ff. 
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gospel says of the believer : ou he is not judged, lU 

H^itriv oik he shall not come into judgment (iii. 18; 

V. 24.), this is to be understood of a judgment with a con- 
demnatory issue ; when on the contrary, it is said of the un- 
believer: W>i KCK^LTaiy he is judged already (iii. 18.), this 
only means that the assigning of the merited lot to eacJi is not 
reserved until the future judgment at the end oi all tilings, since 
each one in his inward disposition bears within himstdf the fate 
which is his due. This does not exclude a ftituro solemn act of 
judgment, wherein that which has at present only a latent exist- 
ence will be made matter of awful revelation ; for in tlie very pas- 
sage last quoted w^e find the conBignment to condemnation, and 
elsewhere the awarding of future blessedness (v. 28 f. ; vi. 39f. ; 
54.), associated with the last day and the resurrection. In like 
manner, Jesus says in Luke also, in the same connexion in whicli 
he describes his return as a still future, external catastrophe, xvii. 
20 f. : The kingdom of God comet h not with ohscrvation ; 
neither shall they say, lo here I or, lo there ! for hchold the 
kingdom of God is within you. A certain inteipretation of 
the words uttered by the Jesus of John’s gos])el, supposes 
him even to intimate that his return was not far distant. The 
expressions already mentioned in the farewell discourses, in 
which Jesus promises his disciples not to leave them comfort- 
less, but, after having gone to the Father, shortly (xvi. 16.) to 
come again to them (xiv. 3, 18.), are not seldom understood of 
the return of Christ at the last day ** ; but when we hear Jesus 
say of tliis same return, that he will therein reveal himself only 
to his disciples, and not to the world (xiv. 16. comp. 22.), it 
is impossible to think ol it as the return to judgment, in which 
Jesus conceived that he should reveal himself to good and bad 
without distinction. There is a particularly enigmatical allusion 
to the coming of Christ in the appendix to the fourth gospel, 
chap. xxi. On the question of Peter as to what will become of 
the apostle John, Jesus here replies, If I will that he tarry 


Vid. Thuluck, in Icn . 
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till I come, what is that to tfiee'l (v. 22) whence ^ an it 
added, the Christians inferred jbhat J ohn would not die, since 
tliey supposed the coming here spoken of, to be the 

filial return of Christ, in which those who witnessed it were to 
be changed, without tasting d^ath (1 Cor. xv. 51 £). But, 
adds the author correctively, Jesus did not say, the disciple 
would not die, but only, if he willed that he should tarry till 
he came, what was that to Peter ? Hereby the evangelist may 
have intended to rectify the inference in two ways. Either it 
appeared to him erroneous to identify the remaining until Jesus 
came, with not dying, i. e. to take the coming of wliicli Jesus 
liere spoke for the last, which would put an end to death ; and 
in that case he must have understood by it an Invisible coming 
of Christ, possibly in the destruction of Jerusalem*'*: or, he 
held it erroneous that wdiat Jesus had only said hypothetically — 
even ii* he willed the given case, that was no concern of Peter s 
— should be understood categorically, as if such had really been 
the will of Jesus; in wliich case the would retain its 

customary sense 

If, according to this, all the main features of the doctrine of 
the second advent ar ' put into the mouth of Jesus in the fourth 
gospel also, still we nowhere find anything of the detailed, 
graphic description of tlie external event, which we read in the 
synoptical gospels. This relation between the two representa- 
tions, creates no slight difficulty on the ordinaiy view’ of the 
origin of the gospels, and especially that of the foiu'th. If 
Jesus really spoke of bis return so fully and solemnly as the 
synoptists represent him to have done, and treated of the right 
knowledge and observation of the signs as something of the 
highest importance ; it is inconceivable that the author of the 
fourth gospel could pass over all this, if he were an immediate 
disciple of Jesm^ The usual mode of accounting for such an 
omission, by ti)c supposition that he believed tins part of the 
teaching of Jesus to he sufficiently known from the synoptical 

** Comp, Tholuck, ut sup. 

Thus Luck and also Tholuck, in loc.; Schott, p, 409 . 
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gospels, or from oral tradition, is the more inadequate here in 
proportion as all which hears a prophetic character, especially 
when relating to events at once so much longed for and dreaded, 
is exposed to misinterpretation ; as we may see from the rectifi- 
cation just noticed, which the author of Jolin xxi. found it 
necessary to apply to the opinion of his contemporaries con- 
cerning the promise given by Jesus to John. Thus, in the 
present case, an explanatory word would have been highly 
'seasonable and useful, especially as the representation of the 
first gospel, which made tlie end of all things follow immedi- 
ately on the destruction of Jerusalem, must he the more an 
occasion of doubt and offence the nearer the latter event came, and 
in a still greater degi*ee when it was past. And wlio w'as more 
capable of affording such enlightenment than the favounte 
disciple, particularly if, according to Mark xiii. 3., he was the 
only evangelist who had been present at the diBCOurso of Jesus 
on this subject ? Hence, here again, a spijcial reason for his 
silence is sought in the alleged destination of his gospel for 
non-judaioal, idealizing Gnostics, whosc^ point of view those de- 
scriptions would not have suited, and wore therefore omitted 
But precisely in relation to such readers, it would have been a 
culpable compliance, a confirmation in their idealizing tendency, 
had John, out of deference to them, suppressed the real side of 
the return of Christ. The apostle must ratlier have withstood 
the propensity of these people to evaporate tlie external, histori- 
cal part of Christituiity, by giving due prominence to it ; as, in 
Ins epistle, in opposition to their Docetism, he lays stress on 
the corporeality of Jesus ; so, in opposition to tlieir idealism, he 
must jiiave been especially assiduous to exhibit in the return of 
Christ the extemaj facts by which it would be signalized. In- 
stead of this, ho himself speaks nearly like a Gnostic, and con- 
stantly aims, in relation to the return of Christ, to resolve the 
extemnl and the future into the internal and the present. 
Hence there is not so much exaggeration, as Olsliausen sup- 


** olshaueen, 1, b. 870. 
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poses, in the opinion of Fleck, that the representation of th^ 
doctrine of Jesus concerning his return in the synoptical gospels, 
and that given in the fourth, exclude each other ; for if the 
autlior of the fourth gospel be an apostle, the discourses on the 
second advent which the three first evangelists attribute to 
Jesus, cannot have been so delivered by him, and vice versa. 
We, however, as we have said, cannot avail ourselves of this 
argument,,having long renounced thojpre-supposition that the 
fourth gospel had an apostolic origin, Btit, on our point of 
view, we can fully explain fhe relation which the representation 
of the fourth gospel bears to that of the synoptists. In Palestine, 
wl)ero the tradition recorded by the three first gospels was 
formed, the doctrine of a solemn advent of the Mcssiali which 
was there pi'evalent, and which Jesus embraced, was received in 
Its whole breadth into the Christian behef: whereas in the 
liohcnistic-tlieosophic circle in which the fourth gospel arose, 
this idea was divested of its material envelopment, and the 
return of Christ became the ambiguous medium between a real 
and an ideal, a present and a future event, which it appears in 
fclio fourth gospel. 


Fleck, lie regno divino, p, 483. 
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MACHINATIONS OP THK ENEMIES OF JESUS; TREACHERY OP 
JUDAS; LAST SUPPER WITH HIS DISCIPLES. 


§ 117. 

T>KTEI.OPMKKT OP THB RKt.ATION OP JPRir.S TO TlIS KNTIMTKS. 

In the three first gospels tlje principal eneinit*s ol* Jesus are 
the Pharisees and scribes*, who saw in him the most ruinous 
opponent of llieir institutions; together with the chief priests 
and elders, who, as the lieads of the (*xternal temple- worship 
and the hierarchy founded upon it, could have no friendly feel- 
ing towards one wlio on every opportunity represented as the 
main point, the intenial sf'iTice of God with the devotion of the 
mind. Elsewhere we find among the enemies ol“ Jesus the 
Sadducees (Matt. xvi. 1 ; xxii. ff. paralL comp. Matt. xvi. 
6 fF. paralL), to whose materialism much in his opinions must 
have been repugnant ; and the Herodian party (Mark iii. 6 ; 
Matt. xxii. 16 paralL) who, having been unfavourable to the 
Baptist, were naturally so to his successor. The fourth gospel, 
though it sometimes mentions the chief priests and Pharisees, 
the most frequently designates the enemies of Jesus by the 
general expression ; cl ^lou^aToi, the Jews } an expression which 
proceeds from a later, Christian point of view. 

The four evangelists unanimously relate, that the more de- 


Wi!i«*r’8 bihl. Rt'ulworterb. 
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fine^^machiniilions of the Pl9iiid8^*M€m pwSf 
Jesus, took their rise from an offenoe eommitlai by the latter 
against the prevalent rules ooncendbig tW observation of the 
sabbath. Ti^en Jesus had cured the itUafpi with the withered 
hand, it is said in Matthew : the Pi«tris^» went out, and heVt 
a council against him, how they arnght destroy him (xii. 14. 
comp. Mark iii. 6 r Luke vi. 11.) ; and in like manner John 
observes, qn the occasion of the Sabbath cure the pool dt 
Bethesda: therefore did the Jews p^sectte Jems, mA after 
mentioning a declaratian of Jesus, proceeds thin^: therefore the 
Jews sought the more to kill him (v. 16, 18.). 

But immediately after this commencing pointy the synoptical 
account of the relation in question diverges from that of John. 
In the syQoptists, the next offence is given by the neglect of 
wasliing before meals on tlie part of Jesus and his disciples, 
with the sharp invectives wliich, when called to account on the 
subject, he launched forth against the spirit of petty observance, 
and the hypocrisy and spirit of persecution with which it was 
united in the Pharisees and lawyers ; after all which it is said, 
that the latter conceived a deep animosity against him, and 
tried to sift him and entrap him by dangerous questions, in 
order to obtain grounds of accusation against him (Luke xi. 
87 — 54. comp. Matt. xv. 1 ff. ; Mark vii. 1 ff.). On his last 
journey to Jerusalem, the Pharisees gave Jesus a warding 
against Herod (Luke xiii. 31.) which apparently had no other 
object than to induce liim to leave the country. The next 
portant cause of oflence to the hierarchical party, was the strike 
ing homage paid to Jesus by the people on his ontrsmce into 
Jerusalem, and the puriftcation of the temple which he immet 
diately undertook : but they were still withheld from any violmii 
measures towards him by the strength of his interest wMi the 
people (Matt. xxi. 15 f, ; Markix. 18 ; lmk& xix. 80i 47 t), 
which was the sole reason why they* idid not possess them* 
selves of his person, after the sevem manner in which he 
had characterized them, in the parable of the hosbendmen of 

VOL. in, I 
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the vineyaid xxl 46 f. parall.). After these events, it 

toaroely needed the anti-pharisaic discourse Matt, xxiii. to make 
the chief priests, the scribes and elders, i. e. the Sanhedrim, 
assemble in the palace of the high priest, shortly before the 
yassover, for a consultation, that they might take Jesus by 
mbtlety and kill him (Matt. xxvi. 3 ff. parall.). 

In the fourth gospel, also, the great number of the adherents 
of Jesus among the people is sometimes, it is true, described os 
the reason why his enemies desired to seize him (vii. 32, 44, 
comp. iv. Iff,), and his solemn entrance into Jerusalem embit- 
ters them here also (xii.^9.) ; sometimes their murderous de- 
signs are mentioned without any motive being stated (vii. 1, 
19, 26., viii. 40.) : but the main cause of offence in this gospel, 
lies in the declarations of Jesus concerning his exalted dignity. 
Even on the occasion of the cure of the lame man on the Sab- 
bath, what chiefly irritated the Jews was that Jesus justified it 
by appealing to the uninterrupted agency of God as his Father, 
which in their opinion was a blasphemous making of himself 
equal with God, \<rov iavrov oroim ru dfw (v. 18.) ; when he 
spoke of his divine mission, they sought to lay hold on him 
(vii. 30. comp. viii. 20.) ; on his asserting that he was before 
Abraham, they took up stones to cast at him (viii. 59.) ; they 
did the same when he declared that he and the Father were one 
(x. 31.), and when he asserted that the Father was in him and 
he in the Father, they again attempted to seize him (x. 39.). 
But that which, according to the fourth gospel, turns the scale, 
and causes the hostile party to take a formal resolution against 
Jesus, is the resuscitation of Lazarus. When this act was re- 
ported to the Pharisees, they and the chief priests convened a 
council of the Sanhedrim, in which the subject of deliberation 
was, that if Jesus continued to perform so many signs, (rnfiua, 
all would at length adhere to him, and then the Homan power 
would be exerted to the destruction of the Jewish nation ; 
whereupon the high priest Caiaphas pronounced the momentous 
decision, that it was better foir one man to die for the people 
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than for the whole nation to perish* His death was now der 
termined upon, and it was enjoined cm every one to point out 
his abode) that he might be arrested (sd. 46 ff.). 

With regard to ,thi9 difference modem criticism observes, that 
we should not at all comprehend the tragical turn of the fate of 
Jesus ffom the synoptical accounts, and that John alone opens 
to us a glance into the manner in which, step by step, the 
breach between the Merarchical party and Jesus "was widened; 
in short, that in this point also the representation of the fourth 
gospel shows itself a pragmatical one, which tbnt of the other 
gospels is not*. But what it is in which the gospel of John 
exhibits superiority in gradation and progress, it is difficult to 
see, since the very first definite statement concerning the in- 
cipient enmity (v. 18.) contains the extreme of the offence 
(<Vov iaurhv ^oiuv ra Qeu, making himself equal with God) 
and the extreme of the enmity {kiirouv aurov dTroxrsTim^ 
they sought to kill him)\ so that all which is narrated fur- 
ther concerning the hostility of the Jews is mere repetition, and 
the only fact wliich presents itself as a step towards more de- 
cided measures is the resolution of the Sanhedrim, chap. xi. 
This species of gradation, however, is not wanting in the synop- 
tical account also : here we have the transition from the in- 
definite laying wait for Jesus, and the communing what might 
be done to him, (Luke xi. 54 ; vi. 11.), or as it is more pre- 
cisely given in Matthew (xii. 14.), and in Mark (iii. 6.), the 
taking counsel how they might destroy him, to the definite 
resolve as to the manner (3ox«) and the time iv tn hprS 
Matt. xxvi. 4 f. parall.). — But it is especially made a reproach 
to the three first evangelists, that in passing over the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, they have omitted that incident which gave 
the final impulse to the fate of Jesus*. If we, on the contrary, 
in virtue of the above result of our criticism oL this miraoulouE 
narrative, must rather praise the synoptists, that they do not 


» Schneckemburger, UW den Urepr. s, 9. f. Lilcke, 1, r. ISS, 159, 2, s. 402. 
* Comp, besides the critics above cited, Hng, Sinleit. in das N. T. 2, s, 216. 
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pciipreimt a« ttoaing point in the fete of J^sne, an incident 
irhidh mver really happened: so the fourth evangelist, by the 
manner in winch he relates the murderous resolve to which it 
was the immediate inducement, by no means manifests himself 
;a8 one whose authority can be held by us a sufiBcient warrant for 
tibe truth of his narrative. The circumstance that he as^ 
cribes to the high priest tlie gift of prophecy (without doubt in 
, accordance with a superstitious idea of his age *), cmd regards his 
speech as a prediction of the death of Jesus, would certainly 
not by itself prove that he could not have been an apostle and 
eye-witness But it has with justice been held a difficulty, 
that our evangelist designates Caiaphas as the high priest of 
that gear, tov maurou isttvov (xi, 49.), and thus ap- 

pears to suppose that this dignity, like many Eoman magis- 
tracies, was an annual one ; whereas it was originally held for 
life, and even in that period of Koman ascendancy, was not a 
regular annual office, but was transferred as often as it pleased 
the arbitrariness of the Bomans. To conclude on the authority 
of the fourth gospel, in opposition to the general custom, and 
notwithstanding the silence of Josephus, that Annas and Cai- 
aphas, by a private agreement, held the office for a year by 
turns®, is an expedient to which those may resort whom it 
pleases ; to take maoroif indefinitely for xfovov is, from the 
twofold repetition of the some expression v. 51 and xviii. 13, 
inadmissible ; that at that period the high priesthood was fre- 
quently transferred one to another, and soine high priests 
were not allowed to remain in their office longer than a year®, 
did not justify our author in designating Oatapfaas as the high 
priest of a particular year, when in fact he filled that post for a 
series of years, and certainly throughout the deration of the 
public agency of Jesus; lastly, that John intende^d to say that 

* For the most correct views on iliit point see Lilclre, % t, 407 ff. 

* As tb® author of the Frobahilia thinks, s. 94. 

• Hug, ut sup. 8. 221. 

^ KtunSl, in loc. 

• Faultts, Oorom. 4, s. 579 t 
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Cfdaphas mm high priest in the year in which Jeans d^ed, with* 
out thweby eiicluding earlier and later yeare, in which he also 
held the ofi&oe®, i» an equally untenable position. For if the 
time in which an incident oocuTs i$^ desmbed as a certain year, 
this mode of expression mtist imply, that either the incident 
the date of which is to be determined^ or the feet by which 
that date is to be determined, is connected the term 
of a jfeato*. Thus either the author of the fourth gospel must 
have been of the opinion, that from the death of Jesus, to 
which this decision of Gsiaphas was the initiative step, a pleni- 
tude of spiritual gifts, including the gift of prophecy to the high 
priest of that period, was dispensed throughout that particular 
year '®, and no longer; or, if this be n far-fctched explanation, 
he must have imagined that Caiaphas was high priest for the 
term of that year only. Liicke concludes that as, according to 
Josephus, the high priest of that period held his office for ten 
years successively, therefore John cannot have meant, by the 
expression rov mauroZ iKsivov, that the office of high 

priest was an annual one ; whereas the author of the Probabilia, 
on the ground that the evidence of this meaning in the words 
of the gospel, is far more certain than that John is its author, 
reverses this proposition, and concludes, that as the fourth 
gospel here presents an idea concerning the duration of the 
office of high priest which could not be entertained in Palestine, 
therefore its author cannot have been a native of Palestine**. 

Of the further statements also, as to the points in which 
J esus gave offence to the hierarchy of his nation, those which 
the synoptists have alone, or in common with John, are cre- 
dible ; those which are peculiar to the latter, not so. Among 
those which are common to both sides, the solemn entrance of 
Jesus into Jerusalem, and the strong attachment of the people 
to him, were equally natural causes of offence with his dis- 
courses and actions in opposition to the sabbatical institutions, 

• LUcke, in loc. 

** Lightfbot, in loc. 

“ Probabil. ttViUp. 
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in whatever the latter may have consisted ; on the contrary, the 
manner in which, according to the fourth gospel, the Jews take 
offence at the declarations of Jesus concerning himself as the 
Son of God, is, according to our earlier analysis^*, as incon- 
ceivable, as it is consistent with the common order of things 
that the polemic5il tone towards the Pharisees wliioh the first 
evangelists all lend to Jesus, should irritate the party attacked. 
Thus no new or more profound insight into the causes and 
motives of the reaction against Jesus, is to be obtained from 
the fourth gospel: but tl^ information which the synoptists 
have preserved to us fully suflSces to make that fact intelligible. 


§ 118. 

.TESUS AND HIS BETRAYER. 

Although it had been resolved in the council of the chief 
priests and elders, that the feast time should be allowed to 
pass over before any measures were taken against Jesus, because 
any act of violence against him in these days might easily 
excite an insurrection, on the part of his numerous adherents 
among the visitants to the feast (Matt. xxvi. 5 ; Mark xiv. 2.) : 
yet this consideration was superseded by the facility with which 
one of his disciples offered to deliver him into their hands. 
Judas, sumomed ’la-HapidTyii;, doubtless on account of his origin 
from the Jewish city of Kerioth’ (Josh. xv. 25.), went, according 
to the synoptists, a few days before the passover, to the heads 
of the priesthood, and volunteered to deliver Jesus quietly 
into their hands, for which service they promised him money, 
according to Matthew, thirty: pieces of silver {a^yv^ia^ Matt, 
xxvi. 14 ff. paralL). Of such an antecedent transaction be- 

Vbl. II. § 62. 

* OUhanacn gives us more precise information' concerning the descent of the 
traitor, when he says (bibl. Comm. 2, s. 458 Anm.): ** Perhaps the passage, Gen. 
xlix. 17, Dan shall he a serpent j an adder in the pathj that hiteih Ute horse* s heels t 
m that his rider shall fall hackwardt i* R prbphetic intimation of the treachery of 
Judas, whence we might conclude that he was of the tribe of Dan.** 
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tween Judas and the enemies of Jesus, the fourth^gospcl not 
only says nothing, hut appears moreover to represent the matter 
as if Judas had not formed the determination of betraying 
Jesus to the priesthood, until the last supper, and had then 
promptly put it into execution. The same entering (e!a£?^hTv) 
of Satan into Judas, which Luke (xxii. 3.) places before his 
first interview with the chief priests, and before any preparation 
had been made for Jesus and his disciples to eat the passover 
together, is represented by the author of the fourth gospel as 
occurring at this meal, before Judas left the company (xiii. 27.) : 
a proof, as it appears, that in the opinion of this evangelist 
Judas now first made his traitorous visit., lie does indeed ob- 
serve, before the meal (xiii. *2.), that the deri/ had put it into 
the heart of Judas to betray Jesus, and this mov ^ta06xou 
Btg TMv Kcx^^lav is commonly regarded as the parallel 
of Luke's eiVijxfig aaravdg {Satan entered into him), being 
understood to imply the formation of the treacherous resolve, 
in consequence of which Judas went to the chief priests: but 
if he had previously been in treaty with them, the betrayal was 
already completed, and it is then not easy to perceive what 
can be meant by the words giViiAdsv f/j avrov h a-aravdi on the 
occasion of the last meal, since the summoning of those who 
were to seize Jesus was no new diabolical resolution, but only 
the execution of that which had already been embraced. The 
expression in John v. 27 only obtains an entirely consistent 
sense in distinction from v. 2, when the elg ty}v 

in the latter, is understood of the rising of the thought, tlie 
d'jsKhh in the former, of the ripening of this thought into 
resolution, the supposition that Judas had pledged himself to 
the chief priests before the meal being thus excluded In this 
manner, however, the sta tement of the synoptists that Judas, some 
time before the perpetration of his treacherous act, made a bargain 
with the enemies of Jesus, stands in contradiction with that of 

* That, according to the account in John, Judas first went to the chief priests from 
the meal, is acknowledged by Lightfoot also (horee, p. 466.), hut he on this acoount 
regards the meal described by John as e.arlier than the synoptical one. 
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John, that he only put himself in league with them immediately 
before the deed ; and here Liicke decides in favour of John, 
ibaintaining it to be after his departure from the last supper 
(xiii. 30.), that Judas made that application to the chief priests 
which the synoptists (Matt. xxvi. 14 f, parall.) place before the 
meal But this decision of Lticke’s is founded solely on defer- 
ence to the presupposed authority of John ; for even if, as he 
remarks, Judas could very well obtain an interview with the 
priests when night had commenced : still, regarding the matter 
apart from any presupposi^ons, the probability is beyond com- 
parison stronger on the side of the synoptists, who allow some 
time for the affair, than on that of John, according to whom it 
is altogether sudden, and Judas, truly as if he were possessed, 
rushes out when it is already night to treat with the priests, 
and immediately hurry to the deed. 

Concerning the motives which induced Judas to league 
himself with the enemies of Jesus, we learn from the three 
first gospels no more than that he received money from the 
chief priests. This would indicate that he was actuated by 
covetousness, especially according to the narrative in Matthew, 
where Judas, before he promises to betray Jesus, puts the 
question, What will ye give me ? Clearer light is tlirown on 
this subject by the statement of the fourth gospel (xii. 4ff.), 
that on the occasion of the meal in Bethany, Judas was in- 
dignant at the anointing, as an unnecessary expenditure, — that 
he carried the purse, and acted the thief in that office ; whence 
it might be supposed that the avarice of Judas, no longer 
satisfied by his peculations on the funds of the society, hoped 
to reap a more considerable harvest by betraying Jesus to the 
rich and powerful sacerdotal party. We must hold ourselves 
under obligation to the author of the fourth gospel, that by 
the preservation of these particulars, which are wanting in the 
other evangelists, he has made the act of Judas somewhat more 
comprehensible, — so soon as his statements are shown to have 


• Comm. Joh. 2, b. 484. 
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an historical foundation. We have shown above, however, how 
improbable it is that, had that censure really proceeded from 
Judas, the legend should have lost this trait * : how probable, 
on the other hand, a legendary origin of it, it is easy to discern. 
The meal at Bethany stood in the evangelical tradition near to 
the end of the hfe of Jesus, an end brought about by the 
treachery of Judas; — how easily might the thought arise in 
some one, that the narrow-minded censure of a noble pro- 
digality could only come from the covetous Judas? That the 
censure at the same time turned upon the propriety of selling 
the ointment for the benefit of the poor, could in the mouth of 
Judas be only a pretext, behind which ije concealed his selfish- 
ness : but advantage to himself from the sale of the ointment 
could not he expected by him, unless he allowed himself to 
purloin some of the money saved ; and this again he could not 
do, unless he were the purse-bearer. If it thus appear possible 
for the statement that Judas was a thief and had the bag, 
to have had an unhistorical origin : we have next to inquire 
whether there are any reasons for supposing that such was 
actiiiilly the case. 

II ere we must take into consideration another point on wliich 
the syn op lists and John differ, namely, the foreknowledge of 
Jesus that Judas would betray him. In the synoptical gospels, 
Jesus first manifests this knowledge at the last supper, conse- 
quently at a time in which the deed of Judas had virtually been 
perpetrated ; and apparently but a short time before, Jesus had 
so little presentiment that one of the twelve would be lost to 
him, that he promised them all, without exception, the honoui* 
of sitting on twelve thrones of judgment in the palingenesia 
(Matt. xix. 28.). According to John, on the contrary, Jesus 
declares shortly before the time of the last passover but one, 
consequently a year before the result, that one of the twelve is 
a devil, meaning, according to the observation of the 

evangelist, Judas, as his future betrayer (vi. 70.) ; for, as it had 


^ Tol. II. § 89. 
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been observed shortly before (v. G4), Jesns knew from the 
beginning^ — who should betray him. According to this, Jesus 
knew from the commencement of his acquaintance with Judas, 
that this disciple would prove a traitor ; and not merely did he 
foresee this external issue, but also, since he knew what was in 
man (John ii. 25.), he must have penetrated the motives of 
Judas, namely, covetousness and love of money. And if so, 
would he have made him purse-bearer, i. e. placed him in a 
position in which his propensity to seek gain by any means, 
even though dishonest, n^iust have had the most abundant 
noimshment ? Would he have made him a tliief by giving him 
oppoitunity, and thus, as if designedly, have brought up in him 
a betrayer for himself ? Considered simply in an economical 
point of view, who entrusts a purse to one of whom he knows 
that he robs it? Then, in relation to the idea of Jesus as a 
moral teacher, who places the weak in a situation which so 
constantly appeals to his weak point, as to render it (certain 
that he will sooner or later give way to the temptation ? No truly : 
Jesus assuredly did not so play with the souls immediately 
entrusted to him, did not exhibit to them so com])leUdy the 
opposite of what he taiiglit them to pray for, lead ns not 
into temptation (Matt. vi. 13.), as to liave made Judas, of 
whom he foreknew that he would become^ his betrayer out of 
covetousness, the purse-bearer of his society ; or, if he gave 
him this office, he cannot ha\e had such a foreknowledge. 

In order to arrive at a decision in this alternative, we must 
consider that foreknowledge separately, and inquire ivhether, 
apart from the treasurership of Judas, it be probable or not ? 
We shall not enter on the question of the psychological possi- 
bility, because there is always freedom of appeal to the divine 
nature of Jesus ; but with regard to the moral possibihty it is to 
be asked, whether presupposing that foreknowledge, it be justi- 
fiable in Jesus to have chosen Judas among the twelve, and to 
have retained him within this circle ? As it was only by this 
vocation that his treachery as such could be rendered possible ; 
so Jesus appears, if he foresaw this treachery, to have design* 
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edly drawn him into the sin. It is urged that intercourse with 
Jesus afforded Judas the possibility of escaping that abyss 
but Jesus is supposed to have foreseen that this possibility 
would not be realized. It is furtJier said that even in other 
circles the evil implanted in Judas would not the less have 
developed itself in a different form : a proposition which has a 
strong tinge of fatalism. Again, when it is said to be of no 
avail tt a man that the evil, the germ of which lies within him, 
should not be developed, this appears to lead to consequences 
which are repudiated by the apostle Paul, Rom. hi. 8 ; vi. 1 f. 
And regarding the subject in relation to feeling merely, — ^how 
could Jesus endure to have a man, of whom he knew that he 
would be his betrayer, and that all inc^tructian would be fruit* 
less to him, as his constant attendant throughout the whole 
period of his public life ? Must not the presence of such a person 
have every hour interfered with his confidential intercourse with 
the rest of the twelve ? Assuredly they must have been weighty 
motives, for the sake of which J esus imposed on himself anything 
so repugnant and difficult. Such motives or objects must either 
have had relation to Judas, and thus have consisted in the 
desipi to make hiin better — which however was precluded by 
the decided foreknowledge of his crime ; or they must have had 
relation to Jesus himself and his work, i. e. Jesus had the con- 
viction that if the work of redemption by means of Ids death 
were to be effected, there must be one to betray liim But for 
the purpose of redemption, according to the Christian theory, 
the death of Jesus was the only indispensable means: whether 
this should be brouglit about by a betrayal, or in any other 
way, was of no moment, and that the enemies of Jesus must, 
earlier or later, have succeeded in getting him into their power 
without the aid of Judas, is undeniable. That the betrayer 
was indispens able in order to bring about the death of Jesus 
exactly at the passover, which was a type of himself — with such 

^ See these and the following retisons in Olshauaen, 2, s. 458 flf. 

* Olshausen, ut snp. 

Such an argument may be gathered from what OKbauseii says, 2, s. 3S7, 88S. 
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trivialities it will scarcely be attempted to put us off in these 
days. 

If then we are unable to discover any adequate motive which 
could induce Jesus, advertently to receive and retain in his 
society his betrayer in the person of Judas : it appears decided 
that he cannot beforehand have known him to be such. 
Schleiermacher, in order that he may not infringe on the au- 
thority of John by denying this foreknowledge, prefers doubting 
that Jesus chose the twelve purely by his own act, and sup- 
poses that this circle was rather foi*med by the voluntary ad- 
herence of the disciples ; since it would be more easy to justify 
the conduct of Jesus, if he merely refrained from rejecting 
Judas when he spontaneously offered himself, than if he drew 
him to himself by free choice But hereby the authority of 
John is still endangered, for it is he who makes Jesus say to 
the twelve : Ye have not chosen me, hut I have chosen you 
(xv. If), comp. vi. 76.); moreover, even dismissing the idea of a 
decided act of election, still for any one to remain constantly with 
Jesus there needed his permission and sanction, and even these 
he could not, acting humanly, give to a man of whom he knew 
that, by means of this relation to himself, he would be enabled 
to mature the blackest crime. It is said, however, that Jesus 
put himself entirely into the divine pf)int of view, and admitted 
Judas into his society for the sake of the possibility of reforma- 
tion which he yet foreknew would never be realized ; but this 
would be a divine inhumanity, — not the conduct of the God- 
man. If, according to this, it is extremely difficult to main- 
tain as historical the statement of the fourth gospel, that Jesus 
from the beginning knew Judas to be his betrayer: so it is 
equally easy to discern what even without historical foundation 
might lead to such a representation. 

It would be natural to suppose, that the fact of Jesus being 
betrayed by one of his own disciples, would be injurious to him 
in the eyes of his enemies, even if we did not know that Celsus, 


’ TJebcr den Lukas, s. 68. 
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in the character of a Jew, reproached Jesus that he was be- 
trayed by 07 ie of those whom he called his disciples, on uip* 
uv 6)y6fMat:E /j^aOnrHv Tr^QuUh, as a proof that he was less able to 
attach his followers to himself than ex^^ry robber-chief ^ Now 
as the iijjurious consequences to be drawn from the ignominious 
death of Jesus, appeared to be most completely obviated by 
the assertion that he had long foreknown Ins death : so, the 
arguments against Jesjus derived from the treachery of Judas, 
might seem to be most effectually repelled by the statement, 
that he had peneti^ated into the character of tlie traitor from 
the first, and could have escaped what his treason pre- 
pared for him; since tliis would invoi^^e the inference that 
lie had exposed himself to the effects of liis faithlessness by his 
own free will, and out of higher considerations This method 
included a second advantage, which attaches to the enunciator 
of every prediction alleged to be fulfilled, and which the fom’th 
evangelist naively makes his Jesus express, when, after the 
exposure of the betrayer, he puts into his mouth the words • 
A"ow T tell you before it come, that when it is come to ^^a****, 
ye may believe that I am he (xiii. 19.) — ^in fact, the best 
motto for every valicinium post even turn. These two objects 
were the more completely attained, the earlier the period in the 
life of Jesus to wdiich this foreknowledge was referred; whence 
it is to be explained wdiy the author of the fourth gospel, not 
satisfied with the ordinary representation, tliat J esus predicted 
his betrayal by Judas at the last supper, placed his knowledge 
on this subject in the commencement of the connexion between 
him raid Judas 

® Orig. c. Cels. ii. 11 f. 

Comp. Trobabil. p. 130. 

** Still farther back wc hnd, not the knowledge of Jesus concerning his betrayer, 
but an important meeting between them, in the apocryphal Evangdium ii\fandas 
arahicum, c. xxxv, .ip, Fahricius 1, p. 197 £., ap. Thilo, 1, p. 108 f. Here a demo- 
niacal boy, who in 'as attacks bit violently at everj'thing around him, is brought to 
the child Jesus, attempts to bite him, and because he cannot reach him with his 
teeth, gives him a blow on the right side, whereupon the child Jesus weeps, while 
Satan comes out of the boy in the form of a furious dog. Hie aviem pueTj qm Jmum 
peramit et ex quo Satanae sub forma cants exiviiffwU Judas IschaHotes, qui ilfum 
Judaeis prodMit 
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This early knowledge on tlie part of Jesus concerning the 
ti'eacbery of Judas being dismissed as unhistorical, there would 
be room for the statement that Judas earned the purse of the 
society ; since this particular only appeared incompatible with 
the above foreknowledge, while, if Jesus was in general mis- 
taken in Judas, he might, under this error, have entrusted the 
funds to him. But 'by the proof that the representation of 
John, in relation to the knowledge of Jesus concerning his be- 
trayer, is a fictitious one, its credibility in this matter is so 
shaken, that no confidence can be placed in the other state- 
ment. If the aiitlior of the fourth gospel has embellished the 
relation between Jesus and Judas on the side connected with 
Jesus, he can scarcely have left the side of Judas unadorned; 
if he has introduced the fact, that Jesus betrayed, by 
making Jesus foresee this part of his destiny, his other state- 
ment, that Judas had beforehand exliibited his avarice by a 
dishonest use of the common purse, may easily be only an in- 
troduction to the fact, tl)at Jesus was betrayed by Jttdaa. 

But even though we renounce the information given by John 
concerning the character and motives of Judas ; we still retain, 
in the fore-rnentioned statement of the synoptists, the most 
decided intimation that the chief motive of liis deed was 
covetousness. 


§ 09 . 

DIFFERENT OPINIONS CONOERNINQ THE CHARACTER OF JUDAS, AND THE 
MOTIVES OF HIS TREACHERY. 

From the earliest to the latest times there have been persons, 
who have held opinions at issue with this view of the New 
Testament writers concerning the motives of Judas, and with 
their entirely reprobatory judgment upon them (comp. Acts 
i. 1(5. ff.) ; and this divergency has arisen partly out of an 
exaggerated supranatoralLsm, and partly out of a rationalistic 
bias. 

An over-strained supranaturalism, proceeding from the point 
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of view presented in the New Testament itself, namely, that 
the death of Jesus, decreed in tlie divine plan of the world 
for the salvation of mankind, might even regard Judas, by 
whose treachery the death of Jesus was brought about, as a 
blameless instrument in the hand of Providence, a co-operator 
in the redemption of mankind. He might he placed in this 
light by the supposition that he had knowledge of that divine 
decree, and that its fulfilment was the object at which he aimed 
in betraying Jesus. We actually find this mode of viewing the 
subject on tlie part of the gnostic sect of the Cainites, who, 
according to the ancient writers on lieresies, held that Judas 
had liberated himself ^roin the narrow Jewish opinions of the 
other disciples and attained to the gnosis, and accordingly 
betrayed Jesus because he knew that by his death the kingdom 
of the inferior spirits who ruled the world would be overthrown h 
Others in the early (dmrcli admitted that Judas betrayed Jesus 
out of covetousness ; maintaining, however, that he did not anti- 
cipate die death of »lesus as a consequence of his betrayal, but 
s;ip]K)sed that he would, as ho had often previously done, escape 
from liis enemies by an exertion of liis supernatural power ^ : 
an opinion wliicfii forms the transition to the modern methods of 
jiistiiying the traitor. 

As the above mentioned supranaturalistic exaltation of Judas 
by tlie Cainites immediately proceeded from their antagonistic 
position with respect to Judaism, in virtue of which they had 
made it a principle to honour all who were blamed by the Jewish 


* lijii. adv. haer. I. 35 : Judafti proditoretn — soffon prae ceteris cognoscerdem 

Derifafem perfecisse prodiiionis mgsttrium, per (jfueia et terrena et coelestia omnia dis- 
soluta dicuni. Epiphau. jLvxviii. 3 : Some Cainites sag, that Jmlas hetragtd Jesses 
because he regarded him, as a ?mched man, who meant to desirog the good 

law : etXkot St nruv eti>TMv, aXXa »yu&ov tturev ovrec tra^sS<vxs xa<ret vfiv 

iTou^dviof yvue-tv. tyvataee,)) yd^, ^tnrtv, el ert, e X^tirreg 

xivovret! avTuv \ 'yvhvhs ^vverutg' xet) revre, (psiirt, yvevf e 'Xov^ets, t<rcrtt/a‘t xat 
ixtvncriv, uffTi avrev, dyaSev t^yett xoivjirxs hpitv ils xal St? ngtag 

xa) otVT^ tov Jtraojv, on etunv xet.rtffxivdc'Sn n reu trrav^ev 

Kou f} Sia rHi' ^cictaTHS uvoe d^OKdku\pis» 

* Theophylact. in Matth. xxvii. 4. 
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authors of tJie Old Testament, and the judaizing authors of the 
New, and vice versa : so Bationalism, especially in its first in- 
dignation at the long subjection of the reason to the fetters of 
authority, felt a certain delight both in divesting of their nimbus 
those biblical personages who according to its views had been 
too zealously deified by orthodoxy, and also in defending and 
elevating those who were condemned or depreciated by the 
latter. Hence, in the Old Testament, the exaltation of Esau 
over Jacob, of Saul over Samuel ; in the New, of Martha over 
Mary, the eulogiums on the doubting Thomas, and now the 
apology even for tffe traitor Judas. According to some, he 
became a criminal out of injured honour : the manner in which 
Jesus reproved him at the meal at Bethany, and, in genend, the 
inferior degree of regard which he experienced in comparison 
with other disciples, converted his love for his teacher into 
hatred and revenge Otliers have preferred tlie conjecture 
preserved by Theophylact, that Judas may have hoped to see 
Jesus this time also escape fi‘om his enemies. Some have taken 
up tliis idea in the supranaturalistic sense, supposing it to be 
the expectation of Judas that Jesus would set hiiUvSelf at liberty 
by an exertion of his miraculous power ^ ; otliers consistently 
with their point of view have supposed that Judas may pro- 
bably have expected that if Jesus were taken prisoner the 
people would raise an insuncction in his favour tind set him at 
liberty These opinions represent Judas as one who, in com- 
mon with the other disciples, conceived the messianic kingdom 
as an earthly and political (uie, and hence was discontented tliat 
Jesus so long abstained from availing himself of tlie popular 
favour, in order to assume the character of the messianic ruler. 
Instigated either by attempts at bribery on the part of the 


^ Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, s. 249. Klopstock gives a similar representation in his 
Measias. 

*■ K, Ch. L. Schmidt, exeg. Beitrage, 1, Thl, 2ter Versuch, a. 18 ff. ; corap. 
Schmidt'8 Bibliothek, 3, 1, a. 163 ff. 

» Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, b. s. 451 ff. L. J. 1, b. s. 143 ff. ; Ilase, L. J. § 
182. Comp. Thtdle, znr Biographic Jesu, § 33. 
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Saiilicdrini, or by the rumour of their plan to seize Jesus iu 
secret iiftei the feast, Judas sought to forestall this project, 
which must have been fatal to Jesus, and to bring about his 
[irrest before the expiration of the feast time, in which he 
iriight certainly hope to see Jesus liberated by an insurrec- 
tion, by which mf*ons he would be compelled at last to throw 
liimself into tlu? arms of tlie people, and thus take the decisive 
step t >wards tlio ostahlishment of his dominion. W^ien he 
heard Jesus speak of tlm necessity of his being captured, and 
of liis rising again in llirec days, be understood these expres- 
sions as aji intimation of tlie eoneun'ence of Jesus in his plan; 
nnd(T lliis mistake, he partly iiiikii to bear, and partly minister- 
preted, his additional admonitory^ disc^eirse ; and especially un- 
derstood the wo)'ds ; Whaf th(nt doest, do quickly, as an actual 
encouragement to tlie execution of his design, lie took the 
thirl} jiieces of silver from tlie priests *ritlier to conceal Ins real 
intoiilions under the appearance of covetousnest^ and thus to 
lull every suspicion on their part; or, because, while he ex- 
iieelod an exaltation to one of the first places in the kingdom 
ol bis master, he was not unwilling to combine witli it even 
that small lulvani.ige. Jliit Judas had miscalculated in two 
points : first, in not considering that after the feasting of tlie 
pas(;ha,] night, die people would not be early on the alert for an 
itisurrectioii ; secondly, in overlooking the probability, that tlie 
Sanhedrim would hasten to deliver Jesus into the hands of the 
Romans, from whom a. popular insurrection would hardly sulfiee 
to deliver him. lJuis Judas is supposed to he either an honest 
man misunderstood®, or a deluded one, wlio however was of no 
eomiuon cliaracter, but exhibited even in Iris despair the wreck 
of apostolic greatness ’ ; or, he is supposed, by evil means, in- 
deed, to have soufdit the attainment of an object, wliich was 
nevortheless g lod Neandor imagines the two opposite opi- 


Schmidt, ut sup. 
’ Hasc. 

” Pa 111 us. 
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nions concoriiiRg Jesus, tlio supernatural and tlie natural, to 
have presented themsfdves to the mind of Judas in the form of 
a dilemma, so that he reasoned thus: if Jesus is the Messiah, 
n delivery into the hands of his enemies will, owing to his super- 
natural powc'r, in no way injure him, hut will, on tlie contrary, 
serve to aceelerat() his glonfication ; if, on tlic other hand, he 
is not the Messiah, he deserves destruction. According to 
this, the h(’(i-ayal was merely a test, by which the doubting dis 
eiple meant to try the messiahsliip of his master”. 

Among these vic^vs, that which derives the treaelicry of 
Judas from wounded ambition, is the only one wliicli can 
adduce a positive indicatioTi in its favonr : namely, the rc'pulse 
which tlie traitor drew^ on himself from Jesus at the meal in 
Bethany. But against such an appeal to this n proof we have 
already, on another occasion, ajtplied the remark of the most 
recent criticism, tliat its mildness, especially as compared with 
the far more severe rebuke administered to PcTer, Matt. xvi. 23, 
must forbid our attributing to it such an effect as the rancour 
which it is supposed to have engendiTcd in Judas while 
that in other instances he was h‘ss considered than his fellow- 
disciples, we have nowh(‘r(‘ any trace. 

All the other conjectures as to what was properly the motive 
of the deed of Judas, can only be supported by negative 
grounds, i. e. grounds wliich make it improbable in general 
that his project iiad u bad aim, and in particular, that bis 
motive wjis covetousness; a i)Ositive proof, that he intended to 
further the work of Jesus, and especially tluU he was mjtuated 
by violent political views of the Messiah’s Idngdom, is not to 
1)0 discovered. — That Judas had in general no evil designs 
against Jesus is argued chiefly from the fact, that after the 
delivery of Jesus to tlie Romans, and the inevitableness of his 
death had come to his knowledge, ho fell into ^ despair ; this 
being regarded as a proof that he had expected an opposite 


» Nvandcr, L. J. Chi., s. 678 f. 

Yol. If, § 88 ; eomp. !la»e, ut sup. 
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result. But not only does the unfortunate result of crime, as 
Paulus thinks, but also its fortunate result, that is, its success, 
exhibit that which liad before been veiled under a tliousand 
extenuating pretexts, in all the blackness of its real form/’ 
f Jrime once become real, once passed into act, throws off tlie 
mask wliich it might wear wliilo it remained merely ideal, and 
existed in thought alone; hence, as little as tiic repentance of 
many i murderer, when l)e sees his victim lie before him, proves 
that lie did not really intend to commit the murder ; so little 
ran thi' anguish of Judas, when he saw Jesus beyond rescue, 
prove that he had not beforehand contemplated the death of 
Jesus as the issue of his deed. 

F^ut, it is further said, covetousiiesr- cannot have been the 
inntive of dudas; for if gain liad been his object, he could not 
he blind to the fact tliat ilie continued charge of the purse in 
th(^ ^ocicty of desus, would yield idm more tlum the miserable 
tidrty pieces of silver (from 20 to 25 thalers*, of our money), 
a sum which among the Jews formed the compensation for a 
wounded slave, being four months’ wages. But these thirty 
]hecos of silver arc in vain sought for in any other narrator tlian 
JMalthew. John ^ ojitirely silent as to any reward offered to 
J Lulas by tlie priests ; Mark and Luke speak indefinitely of 
which they had promised him; and Peter in 
tl’.e Acts (i. 18,) merely mentions a reward^ which Judas 

obtained. Matthew, liowever, who alone has that definite sum, 
leaves us at the same time in no doubt as to the historical value 
of his stateineiU. After relating the end of Judas, (xxvii. 9 f.,) 
he cites a passage from Zechariah (xi. 12 f. ; he ascribes it by 
mistake to Jeremiah) wherein likewise thirty pieces of silver 
appear as a price at which some one is valued. It is true that 
in the prophetic passage the thirty pieces of silver are not given 
as purchase m onoy, but as hire ; he to whom they are paid is 
the prophet, t.be representative of Jehovah, and the smallness of 
the sum is an emblem of the slight value which the Jews set 


[" The German Tlialcr (Rixthaler) is equivalent to about three shillings. Tk.] 
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Upon the divine benefits, so plentifully b(^stowed on them 
But how easily might this passage, where there was mention of 
a shamefully low price (ironically ffoodhf price 
at wliich the Israelites had rate.d the speaker in tJie prophecy, 
remind a Cliristian reader of his Messiah, wlio, im any case, had 
been sold for a paltry price compared with his value, mi h(Ui(;e 
be led to determine by this passage, the price which was ])aid to 
Judas for betraying Jesus Thus tlie thirtij pieces of silver, 
TpocKovra a^yv^ia, present no support to tliose who ^vould j)rove 
that it could not b(^ the reward which made Judas a traitor; 
for the}\ leave us as ignorant as ever how great or liow small 
was the reward which Judas received. Neither can we, with 
Neandcr, conclude that the sum was trilling from IVlatt. xxvii. 
6 ff. ; Acts i. 18, wliere it is said that a field, or 

was purchased witli the Howard assigni'd to the trea(Jiery of 
Judas ; sinc(% even apart from tlie historical value of that stati'- 
ment, hereafter to bo examiiual, tlic two expressions adduet'd 
may denote a larger or a smaller pi(K*e of land, and tin* addi- 
tional observations of MattJiew, that it was destined ta hunj 
strangers in, Etg ra<p^v ro7g ^ivoig, will not allow us to think of 
a very small extent. How tlie same theologian can discovtu* 
in the statement of the two intermediate ovjingdists, that the 
Jewish rulers had promised Judas money, koyh^iov, an intima- 
tion that the sum was small, it is impossible to conceive. — 
Far more weighty is the observation above made with a differ- 
ent aim, that Jesus would scarcely luive appointed and nTained 
as purse-bearer one whom he knew to be covetous even to dis- 
honesty; whence Neander directly infers that tlie fourth evan- 
gelist, when he derived the remark of Judas at the meal in 
Bethany from his covetousness, put a false construction upon 
it, in consequence of the idea which ultimately prevailed respect- 
ing Judas, and especially added the, accusation, that Judas 


” RosenmUller, Schol. in V, T. 7, 4, s. 318 ff. 

** Even Neander thinks this a pngsihle. origin of th<* ahove statement in the first 
gospel, s. 574, Anm. 
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robbed the common fund, out of his o ,m imaginatioti ^ But in 
opposition to this it is to be asked, whether in Neander’s point 
of view it be admissible to impute to the apostle John, who 
is here' understood to be the author of the fourth gospel, so 
groundless a calumny — for such it would be according to 
Noander s supposition ; and, in our point of view, it would at 
least be more natural to conclude, that Jesus indeed knew Judas 
to be fond of money, but did not until the last believe him to 
be disijonest, and hence did not consider him unfit for the post 
in (question . Neauder observes in conclusicm : if Judas could 
be induced by money to betray Jesus, he must have long lost 
all true lailh in liim This indeed fellows of necessity, and 
must be supposed in every view of tlie subject ; but this extiiic- 
lion of faith could of itself only lead him to go hack, (XTrs^Qelv 
uV Ta oTTicrco (John vi. 00 ) ; in order to prompt him to meditate 
treachery there must be a further, special incitement, which, 
intrinsically, might just as w^ell be covetousness, as the views 
which arc attributcnl to him by Neauder and others. 

That covetousness, considered as sucli an immediate motive, 
siifh(!es to cxplnin the deed of Judas, I wdll not maintain ; I 
only contend tluii. any otlier motives are neither stated nor any- 
wlieic intimated in the gospels, and that consequently every 
liypothesis as to their existence is built on the air 


§ 120 . 

I'RErARATlON FOR THE PASSOVER. 

On the first day of unleav^med bread, in the evening of which 
the pfischal lamb v/as to be slain, consequently, tlie day before 
the feast properly speaking, which however commenced on that 
evening, i. o. the Mth of Nisan, Jesus, according to the two 
first evangch ts, in l ompliance with a question addressed to 

L j. Chr. p. 673. 

** Ooinp. also Fritasche, in Matth. p. f. 
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him by the disciples, sent — Matthew leaves it undecided which 
and how many, Mark says, two disciples, whom Luke desig- 
nates as Peter and John — to Jerusalem (perhaps from Bethany), 
to bespeak a place in which he might partake of the passover 
with them, and to make the further arrangements (Matt. xxvi. 
17 ff. paralL). The three narrators do not altogether agree as 
to the directions which Jesus gave to these disciples. Accord- 
ing to all, he sends them to a man of whom they had only to 
desire, in the name of their master a place in wliich 

to celebrate the passover, in order at once to have their want 
supplied : but first, tliis locality is more particularly described 
by the two intermediate evangelists than by Matthew, namely, 
as a large upper room, which was already and pre- 

pared for die reception of guests ; and secondly, the manner in 
which they were to find the owner, is described by the former 
otherwise than by the latter. Matthew makes Jesus merely say 
to the disciples, that they were to go to such a man, 7rpo^ rh 
h7va : the others, that, being come into the city, tlicy would 
meet a man hearing a pitcher of water, whom they were to 
follow into the house which he should enter, and there make 
their application to the owner. 

In this narrative there have been found a multitude of difTn 
culties, which G abler has assembled in a special treatise *. At, 
the very tlneshold of the narrative it occasions siiq)rise, that 
Jesus should not have thought of any preparation for the pass- 
over until the last day, nay, that he should oven llicn have nen^ded 
to be reminded of it by the disciples, as the two first evangelists 
tell us : for, owing to the great influx of people at the time 
of the passover (2,700,000, according to Josephus'^), the 
accommodations in the city were soon disposed of, and tlie 
majority of die strangers were obliged to encamp in tents before 
the city. It is the more remarkable, dien, that, notwithstaud" 


* Ueber die Anordnang des letzten Paschamahls .TeRu, in hia neust. thcol. Jour- 
nal, 2, 5 , s. 441 ff. 

* Bell, jud, VL ix. 3. 
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iiig all this, the messengers of Jesus find the desiiied chamber 
disengaged, and not only so, but actually kept in reserve by tiie 
owner and prepared for a repast, as if he had had a presenti- 
ment that it would be bespoken by Jesus. And so confidently 
is this reckoned on by Jesus that ho directs his disciples to ask 
the owner of the house, — ^not whether he can obtain from him 
a room in which to eat the passover, but merely — where the 
guest-chamber appropriated to this purpose ^ay be ? or, if we 
lake Matthew’s account, he (iirects tliem to say to him that he 
vvill eat. the passover at Iris house ; to which, it must be added 
that, according to Mark and Luke, Jesus even knows what 
kind of chamber will he assigned him, and in what part of the 
house it is situated. But the way in which, according to these 
two evangelists, the two disciples were to find their way to 
the right house, is especitdiy remarkable, llie wwds hiKxyt'Vk 
lit, r^v TToKiv TTpQg rov hiva in Matthew (v. 18 ), sound as if Jesus 
had named the person to whom the disciples w^ere to go, but 
that tlie narrator either would not or could not repeat it . 
wlu'reas in the tw^o other evangelists, Jesus indicates the house 
into which tliey were to enter, by means of a person whom they 
would meet carrying a vessel of water. Now how could Jesus 
in liciliany, or wlu^rever else he might he, foreknow this acci- 
dental circumstance, unless, indeed, it had been prc-concerted 
tiiat at lliis particidar time a servant from tlie house should ap- 
pear witJi a vessed of water, and thus aw\ait the messengers of 
dosus ? Jo Uio rationalistic expositors everything in our nar- 
viitivc appeared lo point to a preconcerted arrangement; and this 
being presupposed, they believed that all its difficulties would 
at once be solved. The disciples, dispatched so late, could 
only find a room disengaged if it had been previously bespoken 
by Jesus; he could only direct them to address the owner of 
the house so categorically, if he had already previously made an 
arrangement with him; this would explain the precise know- 
ledge of Jesus as to the locality, and, lastly, (the point from 
which this explanation stUs out,) his certainty that tlie disci- 
ples would meet, a man carrying water from that patticular 
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house. This circumlocutory manner of indicating tlie house, 
which might have been avoided by the simple mention of the 
owners name, is supposed to have been adopted by Jesus, that 
the place where he intended to ket^p^tlie passover might not be 
known before the time to the betrayer, who would otlierwise 
perhaps have surprised him there, and thus have disturbed the 
repast 

But such is not at all the impression produced by the evan^ 
gelical narrative. Of a preconcerted arrangement, of n previous 
bespealdng of the apartment, it says nothing ; on the contrary, 
the words, fouHd as he had said unto them, in ^lark amb 
Luke, seem intended to convey tlie idea tliat Jesus was able to 
predict every thing as they afterwards actually found it ; a si>li- 
citous foresight is nowhere indicated, but rather a inirfieiilous 
foreknowledge. Here, in fact, as above in the proeuring of the 
animal for the entrance into Jerusalem, we have a tw(.>lold mira- 
cle: first, the fact that everything stands ready to su])ply the 
w'ants of Jesus, and that no one is abb) to withstand llic power 
of his name; secondlv, the ability of Jesus to take eognizunee 
of distant circumslance.s, and to prc'dict tin' nien st fortuities *. 
It must crcaitc surprise that, forrdhly as tliis supramiturnlistit: 
conception of the narrative before us urges itself upon the 
reader, Olshuusen himself seeks to elude it, by arguments whicii 
would nullify most of the histories of miracles, and which we are 
accustomed to hear only from rationalists. To thc‘. impartial ex- 
positor, he says ^ the luirrative, does not present the slightest 
warrant for a miraculous iuteiprctation, (we almost, fancy our- 
selves transported into the cauumentary ofBaulus) ; if the nar 
rators intended to recount a miracle, they must have expressly 
observed that no previous arrangement had been made (pre- 

* Thus Gabter, ut sup.; Faulus, exeg, Handb., 3, b, s. 481; Kern, Ilauptthai- 
sacben, Tub. Zeitschr. 1836, 3, s. 3 f. ; Neiuider, s. 583. 

* Beza, in Matth. xxvi. 18, correctly, save that he supposes too special a reference 

to the anproachifig sutbu'ings of J<*sus, thus represents the o])ject of this predict ien : 
ni nmgu <ic Maff is iivUlliycreHl disc ipuli, nihil 'i>< uebe wagistro tcmO/nuK, 

sed quae ad rfiruafissimas usqvs cirenmstanhas peM'ilus pcrsptcia haherct. 

* Bibl. Comm. 2, s. 385 f. Comp, in opposition to this De Wettc, in bu. 
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(‘iHely tlie rationalistic^ diauaBd — if i* cure wore meftiit' to be ro- 
cognizc^cl as a niiracdo, tlio application of natural means must 
liave been expr(3ssly denic'd) ; moreover tliG object of such a 
miraede is not to bo discerned, a strengthening of the faith of 
the disciples was not then necessary, nor was it to be effected 
l)y this unimportant miracle, after the more exalted ones which 
bad preceded it grounds on winch tlm thoroughly similar 
narrative of tlic procuring of tiie ass for the entrance, which 
Olshausen upholds as a miracle, would be equally excluded 
from the sphcTc oi' tl)C supernaiural. 

fflio present namitive, indeed, is so strikingly allied to the 
earlicT one just mentioned, that in relation to their historical 
ivalily, the same judgment must be passed on both. In the 
one as in the other, Jesus has a w iiit, tle^ speedy supply of 
wliicdi is so oiu'ed for by God, that Jesus foreknows to the 
minutest parti eiilar the manner in which it is to he supplied ; in 
tlio one h(‘ needs a guest chamber, as lu the other aii animal on 
which to ride ; in the one as in the other, be sends out hvo dis- 
' i] Jos, to lu'speak tlic^ thing n^quired ; in the one lu' gives them 
MS a sign by which to find the right house — a man cariying 
water whom they mi*c‘ to meet, as in the other tiiey have a sign 
in the circuinstjinco of tlie ass being tied where two roads meet : 
in tlu^ one as in tlio other, he directs his disciples simply to 
mention him to the owner, in the one «.‘aso as tlic mastrr. 
iU^aa-Haxog, in the oiiier, as the /ord, nu^tog, in order to ensure 
inilH.’sitating (amipliaiiec with his demand ; in both instances 
tlie result closely corresponds to his prediction. In the narra- 
tive more immediaiely under our consideration, as in the earlier 
(;ne, thcT’c is wanting an adequate object, for th(‘ sake of which 
so manifold a miracle should Inive been ordained ; while the 
motive which might occasion the development of the miraculous 
narrative in the piimitivi' Christian legend is oh\dous. An Old 
d'estament uarralivo, to wliicii we have already had occasion to 
refer in connexion with the earlier miracle, is still more strik- 
ingly recalled by the one before us. After disclosing to Saul 
that he was destined to King of Israel, Samuel ns a sign of 
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the truth, of this more remote aimoimcemcnt, foretells whom 
Saul will moot on his return homewards: namely, hrst two 
men with the information that his fathers asses are found; 
dien tliree others, who will be carrying animals for sacrifice, 
bread and wine, and will offer him some of the bread &c. 
(1 Sam. X. Iff.): whence we see by what kind of predictions 
the Hebrew legend made its prophets attest their inspiration. 

As regards the relation of the gospels to each other, the nai*- 
rativo of Matthew is commonly placed far below that of the two 
other synoptists, tuid regarded as the later and more traditional 
The circumstance of^the man carrying water, especially, is held, 
to have belonged to the original fact, but to have been lost in 
tradition before the narrative reached Matthew , who inserted in 
its place the enigmatical uTrayers Tr^og tov fjo to such a 
man. But we have seen, on the contrary, that the S'sTva pre* 
sents no difficulty ; while the circumstance of the water-b(.‘iircr 
is in tlie liighest degree enigmatical. Still less is the omission 
of Mattliew to designate the two coirimiseionod disciples as 
Peter and John, an indication that the narrative.' of the third 
gospel is tlie more original one. For when Schleiermaeher 
says that this trait migiit easily be lost in the course of trans- 
mission through several hands, but that it could scarcely have 
been added by a later hand, — llie latter hall’ of his proposition, 
at least, is without foundatit.>n. There is little probability that 
Jesus should have assigned so purely economical uii oiJiee to 
the two most eminent disciples ; w hereas it is easy to conceive 
that in tlio jfirst instance it was simply narrated, as by Mattiiew, 
that Jesus sent t/ie disciples or some disciples, tliat hereuptui 
the number was fixed at two, perhaps Ironi the narrative of the 
procuring of the ass, and that at length, as the appointment 
had relation to a task which was ultimately of high import- 
ance, — the preparing of the last meal of Jesus, — these places 


• StbuU, liber das Abeudmahl, s. 321 ; Schkknaachcr, uber deu Lukas, s. 280 , 
W<iis8e, die evang, Gesch., s. CuO f, 

’ Vid. Tbeilo, uber die letzte Mablzeit Josu, in Wijior h .nid EngelLudl’s iieuein 
jknt. Jouniaf 2, s. 160, Awn., and zur Biographic Jcovi. ^ 31. 
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were filled by the two chief apostles, so that in this • instance 
even Mark appears to have kept nearer to the original fact, 
since he has not adopted into his narrative the names of the 
two disciples, which are presented by Luke. 

§ 121 . 

piVEROENT STATEMENTS RESi*BCTiNO THE OF THE LAST SUPPER. 

Not only does the fourth evangelist omit all mention of the 
above arrangements for the paschal meal * he also widely di- 
verges fiom the synoptists m relation to the meal itself. In- 
dependently of tlie difteronce which runs throughout the descrip- 
tion of the scene, and which can only be hereafter considered, 
ho appears, in regard to the time of the meal, to represent it as 
occurring before the passover, as decidedly as it is represented 
by tlio synoptists to be the paschal meal itself. 

When we read in the latter, -that the day on which the dis- 
cipics were directed by Jesus to prepare for the meal, was 
already the first day of unleavened bread, u 'im 

when the passover must be killed, iv ^ shi OeeaQai to •na^xa, 
(Matt, xxvi 17parall.): we cannot suppose the meal in ques- 
tion to have been any other than the paschal; further, when 
the disciples ask Jesus j Where wilt thou that we prepare for 
thee to eat the passover ? ttqv OsMig lTot/j.da-u)fA>Bv (rot (payiiv 
TO Truer ; wlicn it is hereupon said of the disciples, that they 
made ready the passover, Yirolfiaa-av to Tcek<Tx<^ (Matt. v. 19 
paraii.), and of Jesus, tliat when evening was come, he sat 
down with the twelve, o^lar, y^vofxhyi^ avsKstro f^erd tuv ^^eJS'exa 
(v, 20): the meal to which they here sat down appears to be 
marked out even to superfluity as the paschal, even if Luke (xxii. 
15.) did not make Jesus open the repast with the words : With 
desire I havt desired to eat this passover with you, 
iTreOifMTKra touto to Tra<xx<^ (payuv w/awv. — ^W hon, on the 

other hand, the iburth gospel commences its narrative of tlie 
last meal with the statement of lime ; before the feast of the 
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w^o 3e T>jg roL> cracr^a, (xiii. P/; tlie supper, 

^etwvov, which is mentioned immediately after, (v. 2) aj)j)ear8 
also to happen before the passover; especially ns throughout 
John’s description of this evening, which, especially in relation 
to tlie discourses accompanying the meal, is very ample, there 
is not any notice or even allusion, to indicate that Jesus was 
on this occasion celebrating the passover. Further, when Jesus 
after the meal addresses the traitor with the summons, u/iut 
thou doest, do quickly ; tins is misunderstood by the rest of 
the disciples to mean, Buy those things that U'c hare need of 
against the feast, eh '^hv hoprriv (v. 29). Now the require-" 
nients for the feast related chielly to the pasclial meal, and conse- 
(piently the meal just concluded cannot have been the paschal. 
Again, it is said, xviii. 28., that on the following morning, the 
Jews would not enter the Gentile prietorium, test they should 
be defiled I hut that they might eat the passorer, ha fy] 
dwcTiV, a.7\f ha (pdycodi to '7rao-%a ; whence it would seem that 
th(^ paschal meal was yet in prospect. J'o this it may be added 
that this same succeeding day, on which Jesus was ermalied, is 
called the preparation of the passover, Tra^aansuh rou 7cdaxu>, 
i. e. the day on the evening oi' which tiic paschal lamb was to 
be eaten ; moreover, when it is said of the second day after tlie 
meal in question, being that wdiicii Jesus passed in the grave: 
that sabbath day was an high day, yd^ h 

Esshou 'Tov aafz.pd'TQu (xix. til.}; this peculiar solemnity appears 
to have proceeded from lltc circumstance, iliat (»u that sabbath 
fell the iirst day of the passover, so that the })aschal lamb was 
not eaten on the evening on which Jesus was arrested, but on 
the evening of liis burial. 

These divergencies 4U*e so important, that many expositors, 
in order to prevent the evangelists from falling into contradic- 
tion with each other, have here also tried the old expedient of 
supposing that they do not speak of the same thing — tliat Jolm 
intends to describe an altogether different repast from that of 
the synoptists. According to ibis view, tlie luitvov of John was 
an ordinary evening meal, doubtless in Bethanv ; on tJiis occa- 
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sion Josns washed the disciples’ feet, spoke of the hetr^er, and 
after Judas had left the company, added other discourses of a 
consoling and admonitory tendenej^ Jindl at length, on the 
morning of the 14th of Nisan, he sunitnoned the disciples to 
depart from Bethany and proceed to Jerusalem, in the words: 
Jrm?, let uii (JO h( 0 }ee (xiv. 81.). Hero the synoptical account 
may he interfiosed, since it represents the two disciples as being 
sent forward to Jerusalem to pre})are for the paschal meal, and 
then records its celebration, concerning which John is silent, 
and only tfikes up the tliread of the narrative at the discourses 
delivered after the paschal meal (xv. 1 fF.)h But this attempt 
to avoid eontradiction by referring the respective narratives to 
totally ditlereiit events, is counteracted by tlio undeniable iden- 
tity of runny fen tares in th(^ two meals. Independently of 
isolated pnrticnlars wliich are found alike in both accounts, it 
is plain thnt dolin, an well us the synoptists, intends to desenhe 
the last meal ol* whicli Jesus partook with his disciples. This 
is iinp]i(3d in the introduction to John’s narrative ; for tlu' proof 
wliieli is there said to be given of Jesus having lov(*d his own 
miio the (md, ri; may he the most suitably rtJerred to 

his Inst moments >r companionslnp with tliem. In like man- 
ner, the <lisconrses after the meal point to the prospect of 
immediate separation ; and the meal and discourses are, in John 
also, immediately followed by tlic departure to Gethsemanc and 
the arrest of Jesus. It is true that, accoiding to tiie above 
opinion, tlu^so last-named incidents ai’e connected only with 
tliose discourses which were delivered on the occasion of the 
later meal, (unitted by John (xv. 17.): but that between xiv. 
81. and xv. 1. the nnthor of the fourth gospel intentionally 
omitted the w^hole incident of the paschal meal, is a position 
which, although it might appear to explain with some plausi- 
bility the singular aycjjLCEv ivrsuOfv^ Arise^ let us go 

henee, no on,, will now seriously maintain. But even admit- 

’ Thus Lightfoot, horae, p. to3 tV. ; Hess, Geschvehte Jean, 2, s. 273 ff . ; also 
Venturini, 3, a. G34 If. 
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ting such an ellipsis, there still remains the fact that Jesus 
(xiii., 38.) foretells to Peter his denial with this determination 
of time : ov the cock s/itill not doiOy which 

he could only make use of at the last meal, and not, as is here 
presupposed, at an earlier one 

, * Thus this expedient must be relinquished, and it must be 
admitted that all the evangelists intend to speak of tJie same 
meal, namely, tlie last of which Jesus partook with his dis* 
eiples. And in making this admission, the fairness which we 
owe to every autluy, and which was believed to be due in a 
peculiar degree to the authors of the Bible, appeared to de^ 
mand an inquii’y whether, althougli they represent one and 
the same event with groat divergencies in several n^spects, 
yet nevertheless both sides may not he correct J'o obtain an 
uflirmative result of this inquiry it must be shown, as regards 
the time,* either that tire three first evangelists, as well as the 
fourth, do not intend to describe a paschal meal, or that the 
latter, as well as the former, does so intmd. 

In an tmeient Fragment '* it is sought to solve the problem 
in tlic first method, by denying that Matthew j)hiees the last 
1110^1 of Jesus at the proper time for the paschal meal, the even- 
ing of tlio 14th of Nisan, and his passion on the first dajfof the 
feast of the passover, the 15tli of Nisan ; but one doe^ not see 
how the express indications respecting tlie paseovpr in tlie 
synoptists can be neutralized. , 

Hence it iias been a far more general attempt in rocent times, 
to draw John to the side of the other evangelists *, His ex- 
pression before the feast of the passover^ tt^o tSj rov 

Ttaaxa (xiii. J.), was thought to be divested of its' difficulty by 
tlie observation that it is not immediately connected with the 
Slipper hiTTvov^ but only with the statement that Je^ns knew 

* An insufficient outlet from this difficulty is pdinted out by Ligbtfoot, p. 

m f. ^ . 

* Pragm. ex Claudii Apollinaris Ubro dc Paschate, in Chron. Paschal, cd. du 
Fresne. Park, 1688, p. 6 f. praef. 

* See especially Tfaoluck and 01slmiisen,*in loc. ; Kem, Hauptthatsachen, Tab. 
Zeitschr. 1886, 3, s. 5 ffi 
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tliat hin hour was coma, and that he loyed his own unto tJio 
end; it is only in the Hiicceoding verse that there is any^nen 
tion of the meal, to which therefore tirnt determination *of time 
does not refer. But to what then can it refer ? to the know- 
ledge that his hour was come ? this is only an incidental remark ; 
or to the love which endured to the end ? but to this so special 
a detorminatiem of time can only refer, if an external proof of 
love 1 0 intended, and such an one is presented in his conduct 
at the meal, which consequently remains the point to whicli 
that determination of the day must apply. ib theiefore con- 
jectured further that the words rvi^ ic^Tv<; were used out of 
juH^ommodation to the Greeks for whom John wrote : since that 
people did not, like the Jews, begin their day with the evening, 
the meal taken at tlio heginningof the first day of the passover, 
would appear to them to be taken on the evening before the 
passover. But whai judicious wiiter, if he supposes 3 miscon- 
struction possible on the port of the reader, chooses language 
winch can only servo to encourage that misconstimction ? A 
still more formidable difficulty is presented by xviii. 28, where 
the Jews, on the morning after the imprisonment of Jesus, will 
not ^'ntor tlic judgment hall iest they should he d^led, but 
that they may eat the passover ^ \va (pdytocri to ordo^x^’ 

Nevertheless it was supposed that passages such as Deut. xvi. 
1 , 2., where all tfie sacrifices to be killed during the time of the 
passover are denoted by the expression HOD, autliorize the in- 
terpretation of 1 Trderx^ in this place of the remaining sacrifices to 
be offered during the paschal week, and especially of the .Chagiga, 
which was to be consumed towards the end of the first feast 
day. But as Moslieim has correctly remarked, from the fact 
that the paschal Ij^mb, together with the resf of the sacrifices to 
he offered during the feast of the passover was designated 
vra^x^') it by no means follows tliat these can be so designated 
with the exclusion of the paschal lamb On the other hanck 

* Dias, d© vera notioinj coenae Donuri, amftexed to Cudworth, svst. intell. p 22 
not.l. ’ " * ' 
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the friends of tlu' above view have sought to show the ii(‘cessity 
of their mode of inte)*pretation, by observing that for the etiting 
of the piissovcr Which was celebrated late in tlie evi'iiing, con- 
sequently at the commencement of the sneceeding day, the 
entering of a Gentile house in the morning, being a defilement 
which hisl(4 only tlirough the current day, would have IxKjn no 
disqualification ; but that it would have been such for the par- 
taking of the Chagiga, which was eaten in the afternoon, (^ou- 
sequentiy on the same day on which the detilemcmt was con- 
tracted : so that o^ly this, and not the passover, can have ])(‘en 
intended. But first, we do not know whether entrance into a 
Gentile house was a defilement for the day merely ; si'eondly, if 
such were the ease, the Jews, by a defilement contract ^d in tlu^ 
morning, would still have disqualified thcnis(Jv(^s from parti- 
cipating in the preparatory proceedings, whii^h full on the afUa*- 
Tioon of the 1 4tb of Nistui ; as, fur example, the slaying of th<? 
lamb in the outer court of the temple. Lastly, in order to in- 
terpret the passage xix. 14. in eonsistcncy with their own view, 
the harmonists understand the preparation of the j)assore/\ 
Tta^oLCKim Tcv Ttek^xet, to mean the day oi‘ preparation for the 
sabbnth in the Easter ^veek ; a violence of interpretation whicli 
at least finds no countenance in xix. 31., where the TtoL^a.cKtuy\ 
is said to be the prepamtiuii for the sabbath, since from this 
passage it only appeaws, that the (wangelist concitdved the first 
day of the passover as occurring that year on the sabbath 

These difficulties, wliich resist the reference of the narrative 
in John to n rctil paschal meal, appeared to be obviated by a 
presupposition derived from Lev, xxiii. 5 ; Numb. ix. 3 ; and a 
passage in Josephus ’ ; namely, that the paschal lamb was eatim, 
not on the evening from the 14th to the 15th, but on that from 
tbe 13tli to the I4tht)f Nisan, so that between the paschal meal 
and the first feast day, the 15th of Nisan, then^ iVdl a working 

® See these counter oljscrvations particularly in Liicke and Do Wetto, in loc. ; 
in SiftSert, Uber den Ursprung, s. 1*27 11'., and Winer, bibl. liealwdrterb. 2, s. 
288 ff. 

: ^ Antiq. II. xiv. lb. 
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day, the 14th. On this supposition, it would be xorrect that 
the day following the last paschal meal taken by Jestis, should 
be called, as in John xix. 14., tie preparation of tjie pau- 
over, 7 rc>i^a(rxBv^ rou because it was actually a day of 

preparation for the feast day ; it would also be correct^ that the 
following sabbath should be called fAsyaXn (xix|31.)> since it 
would coincide with tlie first day of the feast But the 
greatcFt difficulty, which lies in John xviii. */S, remains un- 
solved ; for on this plan the words, that they might eat the 
passover, ha <pdyco(rt ro Tcdcrx^y must, since the paschal meal 
would be already past, be understood of the unleavened bread, 
which was eaten also luring the succeeding feast days : an 
inteipretation which is contrary to all the usages of language. 
If to this it be added, that the supposition of a working 
day falling between the passover and the first feast day, 
has no foundation in the Pentateuch and Josephus, that it is 
decidedly opposed to later custom, and is in itself extremely 
improbable; this expedient cannot but be relinquished®. 

Perceiving the impossibility of effecting the reconciliation of 
the synoptists with John by this simple method, other exposi- 
tors have resorted to a more artificial expedient. The appear- 
ance of the evangelists’ having placed the last meal of Jesus on 
different days, is alleged to have its truth in the fact, that either 
the J ews or J esus celebrated the passover on another than the? 
usual day. The Jews, say some, in order to avoid the incon- 
venience arising from the circumstance, that in that year tlie 
first day of the passover fell on a Friday, so that two conse- 
cutive days must have been solemnized as a sabbath, deferred 
the paschal meal until the Friday evening, whence on the day 
of the crucifixion they had still to beware of defilement ; Jesus, 
however, adhering strictly to the law, celebrated it at the pre- 
scribed time, on the Thursday evening : so that the syi^optists 

” Fritzscho, vom Osteilamm ; more recently, Rauch, in the theol. Studien und 
Kritiken, 1832, 3, s. 637 f. 

® Comp. De Wette, theol. Stndien und Krit, 1834, 4, s. 939 f. ; Tholuck, Comm, 
z. Job. 8. 245 f. ; Winer, ut sup. 

VOL. III. , 
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are right when they describe the last meal of Jesus as an actual 
esekbration of the passover ; and John also is right when he 
represents the Jews as, the day after, still looking forward to 
the eating of tlie paschal lamb In this case, Mark would 
be wrong in his statement, that on the day they killed the 
jiassover, ore ro s^uov (v. 12), Jesus also caused it to be 

prepared ; but tlie main point is, that though in certain cases 
the passover was celebrated in a later month, it was still on the 
15th day; there is nowhere any trace of a tnnisference to a 
later day of the same month. — It has therefore been a more 
favourite supposiSon that Jesus anticipated tlie usual time nf 
eating tlie passover. From purely personal motives, some have 
thought, foreseeing that at the proper time of the paschal sup- 
per he should be already lying in the grave, or at least not sure 
of life until that period, he, like those Jews who were prevented 
from journeying to the feast, and like all the Jews of the 
present day, without a sacrificed lamb, and with mere substi- 
tutes for it, celebrated a commemorative pansover, 7rdax°^ 
fd.vtff^oveuTtkQv^\ But in the first place, Jesus would not then, 
as Luke says, have kept tlie passover on the day on which the 
passover fmist he killed^ ^ &v£(t9<zi to ttcxtx^ \ and se- 

condly, in the merely Conunemorative celebration of the pass- 
over, though the prescribed locality (Jerusalem) is dispensed 
with, the regular time {the evening from the 14th to the 15th 
Jfisan) is iiivioiahiy observed : whereas in the case of Jesus 
the reverse would hold, and he would have celebrated the 
passover at the usual place, btlit'^t an unusual time, which 
is without example. To sliield th^ ffleged transposition of the 
passover by Jesus r£*o^ the. oiiarge of being unprecedented 
hnd arbitral^", it has been maintained that an entire party of his 
CO temporalis joined iiibelehrating the passover earlier than the 
great body nation. ,It is known that the Jewish sect of 
the Caraites' or Scripturalists differed from the Rabbinites or 
Traditionalists especially in the determination of the new moon, 

. , in Matth. xxvi. 1 7. 

' ‘ " Orotiue, in Matth. xxvi. 18. 
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maintaming that the practice of the latter in fixing the new 
moon according to astronomical caJcuktion was an inno- 
vation, whereas they, true to the ancient, legal practice, de- 
termined it according to an empirical observation of the phase 
of the new luminary. Now in the time of Jesus, we are told, 
the Hadducees, from whom the Caraites are said to have sprung, 
determined the time of the new moon, and with it that of the 
festival of the passover, which was dependent upon it, differ- 
ently from the Pharisees ; and Jesus, as the opponent of tradi- 
tion and the friend of scripture, favoured their practice in this 
matter But not to insist that the connexion of the Caraites 
with the ancient Saddncees is a mere conjecture; it was a well- 
ibunded objection put forth by the Caraites, that the determina- 
tion of tlie new moon by calculation did not arise until after 
the destruction of the temple by the Komans : so that at the 
time of Jesus such a difference cannot have existed ; nor is 
there besides any indication to be discovered that at that time 
the passover was celebrated on different days by different 
parties Supposing, however, ^hat the above difference as to 
the determining of the new moon already prevailed in the time 
of Jesus, the settling of it according to the phase, which 
Jesus is supposed to have fnllpwed, wduld rather have resulted 
ill a later than an earlier celebrati^Qn of the. passover ; Whence 
some have actually conjectured that more piubably Jesus fol- 
lowed the astronomical colculaticn ^ - 

Besides what may thus be separately urged jogaihst every 
attempt at an amicable adjustment. of the d^erences betweep the 
evangelists, as to the time of the last supper; there is one cir- 
cumstance which is decisive against Oil, and which only tha 
most recent criticism has adequately. exposed. With respect, 
namely, to this contradiction, the case is not so .Uiat. among 
passages for the most part harmonious, there appear only one 
or two statements of an apparently inconsistent sense, of which 

** Iken, DisB, pbiloi theol. Voi: 2, p. 416 ff. 

Vid. PauluB, exeg. Handb. 3, a. s. 486 fL 

Micbaelis, Anm. zu Job. IS. 
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it might be said that the author had here used an inaccurate 
expression, to be explained from the remaining passages : but, 
that all tlie chronologicfd statements of tlie synoptists tend 
to show that Jesus must have celebrated the passovor, all those 
of John, on the contrary, that he cannot have celebrated it**. 
Thus there stand opposed to each other two differing series 
of evangelical passages, which are manifestly based on two 
different views of the fact on the part of the narrators : hence, 
as Sieffert remarks, to persist in disputing the existence of a 
divergency between the evangelists, can no longer be regarded 
as scientific exposition, but only as unscientific arbitrariness 
and obstinacy. 

Modern criticism is therefore constrained to admit, that on 
one side or the other there is an error ; and, setting aside the 
current prejudices in favour of the fourth gospel, it was really 
an important reason winch appeared to necessitate the imputa- 
tion of this error to the synoptists. The ancient Fragment 
attributed to Apollinaris, mentioned above, objects to the 
opinion that Jesus suffered on tloi, great day of unleavened 
hready rrl (xtydh-n ruv d{e/utcDv ettcxObv^ tliat this would have 

been contrary to the laic a<TVfji(pmo; rf voV" ; and in recent 
times also it has been observed, that the day following the last 
meal of Jesus is treated on all sides so entirely as a working 
day, that it cannot be supposed the first day of the passover, 
nor, consequently, the meal of tlie previous evening the paschal 
meal. Jesus does not solemnize the day, for bo goes out of 
the city, an act which was forbidden 6n the night of the pass- 
over ; nor do his friends, for they begin the preparations for his 
burial, and only leave them unfinished on account of the arrival 
of the next day, the sabbath ; still less do the members of the 
Sanhedrim keep it sacred, for they not only send their servants 
out of the city to arrest Jesus, but also personally undertake 
Judicial proceedings, a trial, sentence, and accusation before the 


** Sieffert, ut Bup.; Hase, L. J. § 124 ; De Wette, exeg. Haridb. 1 , 3, a. 149 ff.; 
Theile, zur Biographic Jeau, § 31. 
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Procurator ; in general, there appears, thronghont, only the fear 
of desecrating the following day, which commenced on the 
evening of the cmcifixion, and nowhere any solicitude about 
the current one : clear signs that the synoptical representation 
of the meal as a paschal one, is a later error, since in the re- 
maining narrative of the synoptists themselves, there is evi- 
dence, not easy to be mistaken, of the real fact, that Jesus was 
c»’ucified before the passover These observations are certainly 
of weight. It is true that the first, relative to the conduct of 
Jesus, might perhaps be invalidated by the contradiction exist- 
ing between the J ewish decisions as to the law cited ; while 
the last and strongest may be opposed by the fact, that trying 
and giving sentence on the sabbaths and least days was not 
only permitted among the Jews, but there was even a larger 
place for the administration of justice on such days, on account 
of tiio greater concourse of people; so, also, according to the 
New Testament itself, the Jews sent out officers to seize Jesus 
on the great day of the Feast of Tabernacles 

(John vii. 44 f.), and at the Feast of Dedication they were 
about to stone him (John x. 81.), while Herod caused Peter to 
be imprisoned duilug the days of unleavened bread; though 
indeed bo intended to defer the public sentencing and execution 
until after the passover (Acts xii. 2 f.). In proof that the 
crucifixion of Jesus might take place on the feast of the pass- 
over, it is urged that the execution was performed by Roman 
soldiers; and tliat moreover, even according to Jewish custom. 
It was usual to reserve the execution of important criminals for 
a feast time, in order to make an impression on a greater multi^ 
tude But only thus much is to be proved : thaf during the 


TheHe, in Winer’s Krit. Jounml, 2, s. 157 ff. ; Sieffert and Ldcke, nt sup, 
esac im . v. 2, i p. Lightfoot, p, 654 : Panchate primo Unetwr quupiam cut 
pernoctaUonem. '^loss.: Pas€h4it{mns tenetur ad pet'metandum in Sienmlmm 
nocteprma. On (he other hr.nd, Tosaphoth ad tr. Pesa^hin 8 : In Pasdate AeZp- 
haco dzcztnr : nemo ad nmne. Sed sk nonfuit in seqnmtibus 

lonibn^, qmbus comcdehatzir zd urn loco et p&moctalant in alio. Comp Schneck 
enburger, Beitrago, a, d. . ’ 

.. i- P- 221 ; comp, Paulo., „t .up. 
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feast time, and thus during the passover, on the five inter- 
mediate and less solemn days, criminals were tried and executed, 
—not that this was admissible also on the first and last days 
of the passover, which ranked as sabbaths^®; and thus we read 
in the Talmud that Jesus was crucified on the riDS) i- 6* 

the evening before the passover It would be another thing 
if, as Dr. Baur strives to prove, the execution of criminals, as a 
sanguinary expiation for the people, belonged to the essential 
significance of the passover, as a feast of expiation, and hence 
the custom, notic6d by the evangelists, of liberating a prisoner 
at the feast had been only the reverse side to the execution of 
another, presenting the same relation as that between the two 
goats and the two sparrows in the Jewish oflerings of atone- 
ment and purification 

It is certainly very possible that the primitive Christian tra- 
dition might be led even unhistorically to associate the last 
supper of Jesus with the paschal lamb, and the day of his death 
with the feast of the passover. As the Christian suppcT repre- 
sented in its form, the passover, and in its import, the death of 
Jesus; it was natural enough to unite these two points — to 
place the execution of Jesus on the first day of tine passover, 
and to regard his last meal, at which he was held to have 
founded the Christian supper, as the paschal meal. It is tnie 
that presupposing the author of the* first gospel to have been 
an apostle and a participator in the last meal of Jesus, it is 
diflScult to explain bow he could fall into such a mistake. At 
least it is not enough to say, with Tbeile, that the more the 
last meal partaken with their master transcended all paschal 
meals in interest to the disciples, the less would they concern 
themselves as to the time of it, whether it occurred on the even- 
ing of the passover, or a day earlier **. For the first evangelist 


Pritzsche, in Matth. p. 763 f. ; comp. 766; Liicke, 2, e. 614. 

** Sanhedr. f. xliii, 1, ap. SchSttgen, ii. p. 700, 

" Ueber die ursprungliche Bedeutnng des Passahfestes \u ». w. Tubinger Zeit- 
•cbrift f. Theol. 1882, 1, b. 90 ff. 

»• Ut anp. «. 167 ff. 
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does Dot leave this undetermined, but speaks expressly of a 
paschal meal, and to this degree a real participator, however 
long he might write after that evening, could not possibly de- 
ceive himself. Thus on the above tiew, the supposition that 
the first evangelist was an eve-witness must be renounced, and 
he must be held, in common with the two intermediate ones, to 
have drawn his materials from tradition®*. The difficulty 
arisiiig from the fact, that all the synoptists, and consequently 
all those writers who have preserved to us the common evan- 
gelical tradition, agree in such an error may perhaps be re- 
moved by the observation, that just as generally as in the Judseo- 
christian communities, in whicli the evangelical tradition was 
originally formed, the Jewish passover was still celebrated, so 
generallymust the eftbrt present itself to give that feast a Christian 
import, by referring it to the death and the last meal of Jesus. 

But it is equally easy, presupposing the correctness of the 
synoptical determination of time, to conceive how John might 
be led erroneously to place the death of Jesus on the afternoon 
of the 14th of Nisan, and his last meal on the previous even- 
ing. If, namely, this evangelist found in the circumstance that 
the legs of the crucified Christ were not broken, a fulfilment qf 
the words JSfot u hotic oj him shall he hvokefiy 6 (ttoOv qu 
gjicrfirat auT^ f;Exod. xii. 46.): this supposed relation between 
the death of Jesus and the paschal lamb, might suggest to him 
the idea, that at the same time in which the paschal lambs were 
killed, on the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan, Jesus suffered on 
the cross and gave up the ghost in which case the meal 
taken the evening before was not the paschal meal 

** Sieffert, ut sup. s. 144 IF. ; Lucke, s, 628 6f. ; Thcile, itur Biogr. § 81 ; 
De Wette, exeg. Haadb. 1, 3, s. 149 ff.; comp. Neander, L. J. Cbr. s. 5$0 C 
Anm. 

Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 768 ; Kern, iiber den Urspr. dcs Ev. Hatth. in der TUb 
Zeitschrift, 1884, 2, e. aS. 

** Comp. Suicer, tbeaaur, 2, 8. 613. 

Another view as to the cause of the error in the 4 th GFospel is given in the 
Probabilia, s. 100 ff. ; comp. Weisse, die evang. Cesch. 1, s. 446 f. Anm. 
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sTlms we can conceive a possible cause of error on both sides, 
and since the internal difficulty of the synoptical determination 
of time, namely, the manifold violations of the first day of the 
passover, is in some degree removed by tlie observations above 
cited, and is counterpoised by tlie agreement of three evan- 
gelists : our only course is to acknowledge an irreconcileable 
contradiction between the respective accounts, without venturing 
a decision as to which is the correct one. 


§ 122 . 

DIVERGENCIES IN RELATION TO THE OCCURRENCES AT THE LAST MEAL 
OF JESUS. 

Not only in relation to the time of the last meal of Jesus, but 
also in relation to w^hat passed on that occasion, there is a di- 
Tergency between the evangelists. The chief difference lies 
between the synoptists and the fourtli gospel : but, on a stricter 
comparison, it is found tliat only Matthew and Mark closely 
agree, and that Luke diverges from them considerably, though 
on the whole he is more accordant with his predecessors than 
with his successor. 

Besides the meal itself, the following features are common to 
all the accounts: that, during tlu^ meal, the coming betrayal by 
Judas is spoken of; and that, during or after the meal, Jesus 
predicts to Peter his denial. As minor differences we may no- 
tice, that in John, the mode of indicating the traitor is another 
and more precise than that described by the other evjingelists, 
and has a result of which the latter are ignorant ; and that, fur- 
ther, in the fourth gospel the meal is followed by prolonged 
farewell discourses, which are not found in the synoptists : but 
the principal difference is, that while according to the synoptists 
Jesus instituted the Lord s supper at this final meal, in John 
he instead of this washes the disciples feet. 
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The three synoptists have in common the instituting of the 
Lord's supper, together with the announcement of the betrayal, 
and the denial ; but there exists a divergency between the two 
first ^nd the tliird as to the order of these occurrences, for in 
the former the announcement of the betrayal stands first, in the 
latter, the instituting of the Supper ; while the announcement 
of Peter's denial, in Luke, apparently takes place in the room in 
which the repast had been held, in the two other evangelists, on 
the way to the Mount of Olives. Again, Luke introduces some 
passages wdiich the tw^o first evangelists either do not give at 
all, or not in this connexion : the contention for pre-eminence 
and the promise of the twelve tloones, have in their narratives 
a totally different position ; while whst passes in Luke on the 
subject of the sw^ords is in them entirely wtinting. 

In liis divergency from the two first evangelists, Luke makes 
some approximation to the fourth. As John, in the washing of 
the disciples’ feet, presents a symbolical act having reference to 
ambitious contention for pre-eminence, accompanied by dis- 
courses on humility : so Luke actually mentions a contention 
lor pre- eminences and appends to it discourses not entirely with- 
out affinity with those in John ; further, it is in common with 
John that Luke makes the observations concerning the betrayer 
occur at the opening of the repast, and after a symbolical act ; 
and lastly, that he represents the announcement of Peter's de- 
nial as having been delivered in the room where the repast had 
been held. 

The greatest difficulty here naturally arises from the diver- 
gency, that the institution of the Lord’s supper, unanimously 
recorded by the synoptists, is wanting in Jolm, who in its stead 
relates a totally different act of Jesus, namely, the washing of 
the disciples fe(3t. Certainly, by those who, in similar cases, 
throughout the whole previous course of the evangelical narra- 
tive, have loiind a sufficient resource in the supposition, that it 
was the object of John to supply tlie omissions of the earlier 
gospels, the present difficulty is surmounted as well, or as ill. 
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as BXij other. John, it is said, saw that the institution of the 
Sppper was already narrated in the three first evangelists in a 
way which fully agreed with his own recollection ; hence he 
held a repetition of it superfluous*. But if, among the histo- 
ries already recorded in the three first gospels, tlie fourth evan- 
gelist really intended to reproduce only those in the representa- 
tion of which he found something to rectify or supply : why 
does he give another edition of the history of the miraculous 
feeding, in which he makes no emendation of any consequence, 
and at the same ti^e omit the institution of the Lord s supper ? 
For here the divergencies between the synoptists in the arrange- 
ment of the scene, and the tuni given to the words of Jesus, 
and more especially the circumstance that they, according to his 
representation, erroneously, make that institution occur on the 
evening of the passover, must have appeared to him a reason for 
furnishing an authentic account. In consideration of tliis dif- 
ficulty, the position that the author of the fourth gospel was ac- 
quainted with the synoptical writings, and designed to complete 
and rectify them, is now, indeed, abandoned ; but it is still main- 
tained that he was acquainted with the common oral tradition, 
and supposed it known to his readers also, and on this ground, 
it is alleged, he passed over the institution of the Supper as a 
history generally known But that it should be the object of 
an evangehoal wilting to narrate only the less known, omitting 
the known, is an idea which cannot be consistently entertained. 
Written records imply a mistrust of oral tradition ; they are in- 
tended not merely as a supplement to thifi, but rieo as a means 
of firing and preserving it, and hence the capital facts, being the 
most spoken of, and therefore the most exposed to misrepresenta- 
tion, are precisely those which written records can the least 
properly omit. Such a feet is the founding of the Lord s sup- 
per, and we find, from a comparison of the different New Testa- 
ment accoimts, that the expressions with which Jesus instituted it 

‘ PauluB, 8, b. 8, 4V9 ; Olfthauacn, 2, ». 294. 

* Llicke, 2, s. 481 f. ; Keander, L. J. Chr, s. r>88, Aiini. 
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must have early received additions or mutilations ; consequently, 
it is the last particular which John should have omitted. But, 
it is further said, the narrating of the institution of the Lord s 
gupper was of no importance to the object of the fourth gospel *. 
How so ? With regard to its general object, the convincing of 
its readers that is the Christ the Son of Gody (xx. 31.), 
was it of no importance to communicate a scene in which 
he appears as the founder of a nen; covenant^ xaivit ? 

and in relation to the special object of the passage in question, 
namely, the exliibiting of the love of Jesus sJf: a love which en- 
dured unto the end (xiii. L), would it have contributed nothing 
to mention how he offered his body and blood as meat and 
drink to his followers, and thus realiz^>d his words in John vi. ? 
But, it is said, Jolm here as elsewhere, only concerns himself 
with the more profound discourses of J esus, for which reason he 
passes over die institution of the Supper, and begins his narra- 
tive with the discourse connected with the washing of the disci- 
ples’ feet Nothing, however, but the most obdurate prejudice 
in favour of the fourth gospel, can meike this discourse on hu- 
mility appear more profound than what Jesus says of the par- 
taking of his body and blood, when instituting the Lord’s 
supper. 

But the main point is that harmonists should show us in 
what part of John’s narrative, if we are to believe that he pre- 
supposed Jesus to have instituted the Supper at this last meal, 
he can have made the alleged omission — ^that they should indi- 
cate the break at which that incident may be suitably intro- 
duced. On looking into the different commentaries, there ap- 
pefirs to be more than one place excellently adapted to such an 
insertion. According to Olshausen, the end of the 18th 
chapter, after the announcement of Peter s denial, presents die 
interval in which the institution of the Slipper must be sup- 
posed to occur ; herewith the repast closed, and the succeeding 


* Olshausen, iit sup. 

* Sieffert, liber den Urspr. «. 152. 
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discourses from xiv. 1. were uttered by Jesus after the general 
rising from table, and wliile standing in the chamber ®. But, 
here, it appears as if Olshausen, for the sake of obtaining a 
resting place between xiii. 38. and xiv. 1., had resigned himself 
to the delusion of supposing that tlie words Arise, let ns go 
hence, at which he makes Jesus rise from table and deliver the 
rest of lus discourse standing, are found at the end of the 13th 
chapter, whereas they do not occur until the end of the 14th. 
Jesus had been speaking of going whither his disciples could 
not follow him, and had just rebuked the rashness of Peter, in 
volunteering to lay down Life for his sake, by the prediction of 
his denial : here, at xiv. 1 ff., he calms the minds of the dis-s 
ciples, whom this prediction had disturbed, exhorting them to 
faith, and directing their attention to the blessed effects of his 
departure. — Repelled by the firm coherence of this part of the 
discourse, other commentators, e. g. Paulus, retreat to xiii. 30., 
and are of opinion that the institution of the Supper may be 
tlie most fitly introduced after the withdrawal of Judas, for the 
purpose of putting his ti’eachery into execution, since this cir- 
cumstance might naturally excite in Jesus those thoughts con- 
cerning his death. which lie at the basis of the institution®. 
But even rejecting the opinion of Ltieke and others, that ore 
siMs, when he went out, should be united to 6 
Jesus said, it is unquestionable that the words of Jesus v. 31, 
Now is the Son of man glorified, &o., and what he says farther 
on (v. 33) of his speedy departure, have an immediate refer- 
ence to the retiring of Judas. For the verb MdCsiy in the 
fourth gospel always signifies the glorification of Jesus, to 
which he is to be led by suffering ; and with the departure of 
the apostate disciple to those who brought suffering and death 
on Jesus, his glorification and his speedy death were decided. — 
The verses 31 — 33 being thus inseparably connected with v. 30; 
the next step is to carry the institution of the Supper somewhat 


Bibl. Comm. 2, s, 310, 381 f. 

* Taulus, exeg. Ilaiidb. 3, b. s. 497. 
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lower, and place it where this connexion may appear to cease : 
accordingly, Liicke makes it fall between v. 33 and 34, sup- 
posing that after Jesus (v. 31 — 33) had composed the minds of 
the disciples, disturbed and shocked- by the departure of the 
traitor, and had prepared them for the sacred meal, he, at 
V. 34 £, annexes to the distribution of the bread and wine the 
new commandment of love. But, as it has been elsewhere 
remarked ^ since at v. 36 Peter asks Jesus, in allusion to v. 33, 
wliither he will go, it is impossible that the Supper can have 
been instituted after the declaration of JesuH v. 33 ; for other- 
wise Peter would have interpreted the expression I i/Trayco, 

by the hofl^ f/iven Mo^ubvov and iho blood fihed oufiM bk 

or in any case would rather have felt prompted to ask 
the meaning of these hitter expressions. — Acknowledging this, 
Neander retreats a verse, and inserts the Supper between v. 32 
and 33 but be thus violently severs the obvious connexion 
between the words S'oidcrei abrov shall straightway glorify 
him in the former verse, and the words en u^aiv BifAi 

yet a little while I am with you in the latter. — It is, therefore, 
necessary to retreat still farther than Neander, or evenPaulus: 
but as from v. 30 up to v. 18, the discourse turns uninterruptedly 
on the traitor, and this discourse again is inseparably Unked to 
the washing of the disciples’ feet and the explanation of tliat act, 
there is no place at which the institution of the Supper can be 
inserted until the beginning of the chapter. Here, however, 
according to one of the most recent critics, it may be inserted 
in a way whicli perfectly exonerates the author of the gospel 
from the reproach of misleading his reader by an account which 
is apparently continuous, while it nevertheless passes over the 
Supper. For, says this critic, from the very commencement 
John does not profess to narrate anytliing of the meal itself, or 
what was concomitant with it, but only what occurred after the 
meal; inasmiich as the most natural interpretation of ^st^vou 


’ Moyer, Comm, iiber den Joh. in loc. 
• L. .T. Cbr. s. 587, Aiim. 
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ysvomvov is : after the meal was ended, while the words 
rai BK rod he rtseth from supper ^ plainly show that 

the washing of the disciples* feet was not commenced until after 
the meal But after the washing of the feet is concluded, it 
is said of Jesus, that he sat down again {avaTTBaiiv miuv v. 12), 
consequently the meal was not yet ended when he commenced 
that act, and by tlie words he riseth from supper^ it is meant 
that he rose to wash the disciples’ feet from the yet unfinished 
meal, or at least after the places had been taken preparatory to 
the meal. Again, Mtcvov yBvofiivov does not mean : after a 
meal was ended ^ any nfore than the words tcw ’I. yzvofXB\Qv Iv 
BiiQavta (Matt. xxvi. 6.) mean: after Jesus had been in 
Bethany : as the latter expression is intended by Matthew to 
denote the time during the residence of Jesus in Bethany, so 
the former is intended by J ohn to denote the course of the meal 
itself*®. Hence he thereby professes to inform us of every 
remarkable occurrence conneett^d with tliat meal, and in omit- 
ting to mention the institution of the Lord’s supper, which was 
one of its features, he incurs the reproach of having given a 
deficient narrative, nay of having left out precisely what is most 
importimt. — Instead of this highestextremity of John’s account, 
Kem has recently taken the lowest, and lias placed the insti- 
tution of the Supper after the words. Arise, let us go hence^ 
xiv. 31.“; whereby he assigns to it the improbable and indeed 
unworthy position, of an act only occuriing to Jesus when he 
is preparing to depart. 

Thus, viewing the subject generaliy, there is no conceivable 
motive why John, if he spoke of this last evening at all, should 
have omitted the institution of the Lord*8 supper ; while, on 
descending to a particular consideration, there is in the course 
of his narrative no point wi^re it could be inserted : hence 
nothing remains hut to condtide that he does not mention it 
because it was unknown to him. But as a means of resisting 

» Sieffert, s. 162 ff. 

Comp. Liicke, s, 468. 

“ Die Haupthatsachen der evang. Oesch. Tub. ZeitBchr. 1886, 8, s. 12. 
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this conclusion, theologians, even such as aoinowJedge them- 
selves unable to explain the omission of the institution, rely on 
the observation, that a rite so universally prevalent in the 
primitive church as was the Lords .supper, cannot possibly 
have been unknown to the fourth evangelist, whoever he may 
have been’^. Certainly, he knew of the Lord's supper as a 
Christian rite, for this may be inferred from his 6th chapter, 
and unavoidably he must have known of it ; it may, however, 
have oeen unknown to him under what circumstances Jesus 
formally instituted this observance. The referring of so revered 
an usage to the authority of Jesus himself was an object of in- 
terest to this evangehst ; but from un:icquaintance with the 
synoptical scene, and also from a partiality for the mysterious, 
which led liim to put into the mouth of Jesus expressions un- 
intelligible at the moment, and only .to be explained by the 
issue, he effected this purpose, not by making Jesus actually 
institute the rite, but by attributing to him obscure expres- 
sions about the necessity of eating Ids flesh and drinking his 
blood, which, being rendered intelligible only by the rite of the 
Lord’s supper introduced into the church after his death, naight 
be regarded as an indirect institution of that rite. 

Ato John omits the institution of the Lord’s supper, so the 
synoptists omit the washing of the disciples’ feet : but it cannot 
be maintained with equal decision that they were therefore 
ignorant of this incident ; partly on account of its inferior im- 
portance and the more fragmentary chai'acter of this part of the 
synoptical narrative ; and partly because, as has been above 
remarked, the contention for pre-eminence in Luke v. 24 ff. has 
appeared to many expositors to be connected with the washing 
of the disciples’ feet, as the inducement to that action on the 
part of Jesus'*' But as regards this contention for pre-emi- 
nence, we have shown above, that being unsuited to the tenor 


** Ease, L. . 1 . § 133; Kern, Hauptbatsachen, s. ll; Theile, zur Biographic 
Jesu, § 31. 

Sieffert, b. 153 ; Paulus and Olahausen, in loc. For the opposite opinion comp. 
Be Wctte, 1, 1, s. 222, 1, 2, s. 107. 
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of the scene before us, it may owe its position only to a for 
tuitous association of ideas in the narrator : while the washing 
of the disciples feet, in John, might appear to he. a legendary 
development of a sjnQoptical discourse on humility. In Mat- 
tliew (xx. 26 ff.) Jesus admonishes his disciples that he among 
them who would be great must be the minister Jkxkovo^ of the 
others, just as he himself came not to /je mitmtered unto hut 
to minister S'lajtovnQ^vai, aWhit ^laKovyjcrai ; and in Luke (xxii. 
•27.), he expresses the same thought in the question : Whether 
is greater, he that sitteth at meat or he that serveth ^ t/j yap 
0 aVaK£ifM£A>og, J % ^laKovm ; and adds, but lam amoiig 
you as Me that scrveth<^ syu) iv /nscrp v/xuv cog b S'laxovaiv. 

Now it is cMainly probable that Jesus might see fit to impress 
this lesson On the disciples through the medium of their senses, 
by an actual serving ^laKoveiv among them, while they play (ul 
the part of those sitting at meat {avaKelfjcsvoi) ; but it is equally 
probable, since the synoptists arc silent respei^ting such a mea- 
sure, that either the legend, before it reached tlic fourth evan- 
gelist, or this writer himself, spun the fact out of tlie dictum 
NCr is it necessary to suppose that the above declaration came 
to him as having been uttered at the last meal of Jesus, in 
accordance -with the representation of Luke; for it naturally 
resulted from the expressions avaKETcr9ai (to recline at ?neat), 
and haKovm {to serve), that this symbolizing of the relation 
which they denote should he attached to a meal, and this meal 
might on easily conceivable grounds appear to be the most 
appropriately represented as tlic last. 

According to Luke s representation, Jesus on Has occasion 
addresses the disciples as those wlio had continued with him 
in his temptations, and a,s a reward for this fidelity promises 
them that they shall sit with him at table in his kingdom, and 
seated on thrones, judge the twelve tribes of Israel (v. 28 — 30). 
This appears incongruous with a scene in which he had imme- 

Vol II § 88. 

** The conjecture as to the orit^in of this anecdote in tlie Probabilia, s. 7(> f. is too 
far-fetched. 
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diately before announoed bis betrayal by one of tlie twelve* mA 
in which he immediately after predicted his denial by another; 
at a time, moreover, in which the temptatiom wufofffAoi 
properly so called, were yet future. After what we have 
already obseiwed in relation to the entire character of the scene 
in Luke, we can hardly seek the remon for the insertion of this 
fragment of a discourse, in anything else than a fortuitous 
associ.ition of ideas, in wliich the contention about rank among 
the disciples might suggest the rank promised to them by Jesus, 
and tlif' dis<iourse on sitting at table and serving, the promise 
that tlie disciples should sit at table with Jesus in his messianic 
kingdom 

In the succeeding conversation Jesus says to his disciples 
figiirtitively, that now it will be necessary to buy themselv^ , 
swords, so hostilely will they be met on all sides, but is under- 
stood by them literally, and is shown two swords already in tlie 
possession of the society. Concerning this passage I am in- 
clined to agree with Schleiermacher, t^ho is of opinion that 
Luke introduced it here as a prelude to Peter's use of the swo^d 
in tliC ensuing naira tive 

The other divergencies in relation to the last meal will come 
under review in the course of the following investigations. 


§ 12 «. 


ANNOFNCBMENT OP TUP, BETRAYAL AND THE DENIAL. 

In the statement that Jesus from the beginning knew who 
would be his betrayer, the fouith gospel stands alone ; but all 
four of the evangelists concur in testifying that at his last meal 
he predicted his heLrayal by one of his disciples. 

But in the first place there is this difference : while according 
to Matthew and Mark the discourse respecting tlie betraver 

** Oomp. De Wette, in loc. 

Ueber den Lukas, ». 275. 
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opens the scene, and in particular precedes tlie institution of 
the Lord’s supper (Matth. xxvi. 21 ff . ; Mark xiv. 18 ff.) ; 
Luke represents Jesus as not speaking of tlie betrayer until 
after the commencement of the meal, and the institution of th^ 
commemorative rite (xxii. 21 ff.) ; and in John what relates to 
the betrayer goes forward during and after the w^ashiug of the 
disciples’ feet (xiii. 10 — 00.). "J'he intrinsically trivial question, 
which evangelist is here right, is extremely important to theo- 
logians, because its decision involves the answer to another 
question, namely, whcjfher the betrayer also partook of the 
ritual supper. It neither appeared consistent with the idea of 
that supper as a feast of the most intimate love and union, that 
a virtual afien like Judas should participate in it, nor did it 
seem to accord with the love and compassion of tlio Lord, that 
he should have ])ermitted an unworthy disciple by this parti- 
cipation to aggi'avate his guilt*. So unJesirahlo a view of 
the facts was believed to ho avoided by following the an’aiigc?* 
ment of Matthew and Mark, and making Ike designation of the 
betrayer precede the iustitutioii of the Supper : lor as it was 
known from John, tliat as soon as Judas sow himself detected 
and exposed, lie witliclrew from tlie (*onipany, it would thence 
appeal that Jesus did not institute the Supper until after the 
retirement oi tlio traitor ^. But this expedient is founded on 
nothing but an inadiiiissibh, iniavrporation of the naiTativo of 
John with that of the synoptists. ]’\>r the withdrawal of Judas 
is mentioned only by tiie foin th evaiigidist; and he alone needs 
the supposition of sucli a eireurastanee, because according to 
him, Judas now first entered into his transactions with the 
enemies of Jesus, and thus, in order to come to terms with 
them, and obtain the requisite force, needed a somewhat longer 
time. In the synoptists there is no trace of the betrayer having 
left the company ; on the contrary, everything in their nan’ative 
appears to imply that Judas, first on the general departure from 


' Olshauseii, 2, s. o80. 

* Tbn« LUcke, Paulus, Olitlujuseit. 
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the Toov^ in which the repast had been taken, instead of going 
directly to the gai’den, went to the chief priests, of whom he at 
once, the agreement having been made beforehand, received the 
necessary force for the arrest of Jesus. Thus whether Luke or 
Matthew be right in the arrangement of the scene, all the 
synoptists intimate that Judas did not leave the company before 
the general departure, and consequently that he partook of the 
ritual Supper. 

But also as to the manner in which Jesus pointed out his 
hctrayiT, tlicre exists no slight divergency fcetween the evan- 
gelists. In liuke Jesus only makes tlie brief remark that the 
hand of his bet l ayer is with iiim on tbe table, whereupon the 
disciples ask among themselves, who it can bo that is capable 
of such a deed '? In Matthew and Mark he says, first, that one 
of those who are pres('iit vill hetrav him ; and when the disciples 
individually ask him, Lord, is it 1 ? he replies: he that dippeth 
hi,<t hand with me in the dish ; until at last, after a woe has 
been denounced on llie traitor, according to Matthew, Judas 
also puts tliat question, and receives an affirmative answer. In 
Jolin, Jesus alludes to tlie hetrayer duiing and after the wash- 
ing of the disfijDl^'s Lot, in the observations, tliat not all the 
disciples present are clean, and that on the contrary the scrip- 
ture muei he fulfilled : he that eateth bread with me, hath 
t if ted up his heel a^jainst me. Then lie says plainly, that one 
v)f them will betray him ; the disciples look inquiringly at each 
oth^^T, wondering of wliom he speaks, when Peter prompts John, 
vriio is lying next to Jusus, to ask who is the traitor? Jesus 
replies, he to whom he shall give a sop, which he immediately 
does to Judas, witli an admonition to hasten the execution of 
his project ; whereupon Judas leaves the company. 

Here again the harmonists are at once ready to incorporate 
the different sc enes with each other, and render them mutually 
consistent. -:\ecording to them, Jesus, on the question of each 
discipk' whetlior he were the traitor, first declared aloud that 
one of his companions at table would betray him (Matthew) ; 
hereupon John asked in a whisper which of them he meant, 

M 2 
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and Jesus also in a whisper made the answer, he to whom he 
should give the sop (John) ; then Judas, likewise in a whisper, 
asked whether it were he, and Jesus in the same manner replied 
in the affirmative (Matthew) ; lastly, after an admonition from 
Jesus to be speedy, the betrayer loft the company (John)’*. 
But that the question and answer interchanged between Jesus 
and Judas were spoken in a whisper, Matthew, wlio alone com- 
municates them, gives no intimation, nor is this easily con- 
ceivable without presupposing the improbable circumstance, 
that Judas reclined o«i the one side of Jesus, as John did on 
the otlier; if, however, tlie colloquy were uttered aloud, tlie 
disciples could not, as John narrates, have so strangely mis- 
understood the words, tvhat thou doesty do quickly ^ — and the 
supposition of a stammering question on the side of Judas, 
and a low-toned answer from Jesus, cannot hi) seriously held a 
satisfactory explanation Nor is it probable that Jesus, after 
ha\mg aheady made the declaration : he who dippf‘th with mo 
in the dish will betray m(', w'ould for the more precise indica- 
tion of the traitor have also given him a sop ; it is rather to be 
supposed that these are but two diiiercnt modes of reporting 
the same particular. But when once this is admitted, as it is 
by Paulus find Olshausen, so much is already renounced either 
in relation to the one narrative or the other, that it is incon- 
sistent to resort to forced suppositions, in order to overcome the 
difficulty involved in the explicit answer which Matthew makes 
Jesus give to the traitor; and it should rather be allowed that 
we have befort* us two divergent accounts, of which the one was 
not so framed that its deficiencies might be supplied by the 
other. 

Having, with Sieffeft and Fritzsche, attained this degree of 
insight, the only remaining question is : to which of the two 
narratives must we give the preference as the original ? SiefFert 
has answered this question very decidedly in favour of John ; 


* Kuinol, in Matth, p, 707. 

* This is Olshauspn’s expedient, 2, s. 402. Ajrainst it sec Sieffert, s. 148 f. 
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not merely, as he maintains, because he shares in the prejudice 
which attributes to that evangelist the character of an eye- 
witness; but also because his narrative is in this part, by 
its intrinsic evidence of truthfulness, and the vividness of its 
scenes, advantageously distinguished from that of Matthew, 
which presents no indications of an autoptical origin. For ex- 
ample, while John is able to describe with the utmost minute- 
ness the manner in which Jesus indicated his betrayer; the 
narrative of the first gospel is such as to induce the conjecture 
that its author had only received the general information, that 
Jesus had personally indicated liis betrayer It certainly can- 
not be denied, that the direct answer which Jesus gives to Judas 
in Matthew (v^. 25) has entirely the a/ pearance of having been 
framed, without much fertility of imagination, to accord with 
the above general information ; and in so far it must he re- 
garded as inferior to the more indirect, and therefore more 
probable mode of indicating the traitor, in John. But in rela- 
tion to another feature, the result of the comparison is different. 
In the two first evangelists Jesus says: he who has dipped or 
who dippeth with me, o or i/U^aTno/UEvog jbcsr iuou : in 

John, he to whohi I shall give a sop when 1 have dipped it, 
Z syo) TO sTn^da-Q} ; a difference in which the 

greater preciseness of the indication, and consequently the in- 
ferior probability, is on the side of the fourth gospel. In 
Luke, Jesus designates the traitor merely as one of those w^ho 
are sitting at meat with him; and as regards the teKpres.sion 
0 K. T. X. in Matthew and Mark, the interpretation 

given of it by Kuinol and Henncberg ^ who suppose it to mean 
one of the party at table, leaving it uncertain which, is not so 
mistaken as Olshaiisen represents it to he. For, first, to the 
question of the several disciples, is it T ? Jesus might see fit to 
return an ever ive answer ; and secondly, the above answer, as 
Kuinol has correctly remarked, stands in the relation of an 


* lit sup. s. 147 ff. 

* Comm. i’lluT die Gescli. des Leidens luid Todcs Jesu. in !oc. 
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appropriate climax to the previous dechu'ation: of^e of you 
shall betray me (v. 21), since it presents that aggravating 
circumstance of the betrayal, fellowship at table. Even if the 
authors of the two first gospels understood tlie expression in 
question to imply, that Judas in particular dipped his hand iii 
the dish witli Jesus, and hence supposed this second declara- 
tion to have indicated liim personally : still the parallel pas- 
sage in Luke, and the words sT? bk roiv one of the twelve, 

which in Mark precede 6 BfjL^aTtro^Bvog, show that originally 
the second express! ot!t was merely an amplification of the 
former, though from the wush to have a thoroughly unequivocal 
designation of the betrayer on the part of J esus, it was early 
interpreted in the other more special sense. Wiien, however, a 
legendary exaggeration of the preciseness of the indication is 
once admitted, the manner in wliicli the fourth gospel describes 
that indication must be included in the S('rics of progrt'ssive 
representations, and according to Siefiert, it must lan e h(‘en the 
original from which all the rest jn-oceeded. But if we before- 
hand renounce the affirmative reply todudas, cru eIttoc^, thou 
hast said, in Matthew, the mode of designation in John is the 
most definite of all ; for the intimation : one of my ootnp anions 
at table, is comparatively indefinite, and even the expression : 
he who dippeth with me in the dislu is a less direct sign of the 
traitor, than if Jesus had himself dipped the morsel and pre- 
sented it to him. Now is il iu the spirit of the ancient legend, 
if Jesus really gave the more precise designation, to lose its liold 
of this, and substitute one less precise, so as to diminisli the 
miracle of the foreknowdedgo exhibited by Jesus? Assuredly 
not ; but rather the yei 7 reverse holds true. Hence we con- 
clude that Matthew, together with the unhistorically precise, 
has yet at the same time preserved the historically less precise ; 
whereas John has entirely lost the latter and has retained only 
the foimer. 

After thus renouncing what is narrated of a personal design- 
ation of the traitor by Jesus, as composed post eventum, there 
yet remains to us the general precognition and prediction on 
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the part of Jefeus^ that one of his disciples BUd companions dt 
table would betray him. But eten this is attended with diffi' 
Cttlties. That Jesus received any external notification of treason 
brooding against him in the circle of his confidential friends, 
there is no indication in the gospels: he appears to ha^e 
gathered this feature of his destiny also out of the scriptures 
alone. He repeatedly declares that by his approaching betrayal 
the senpture will be fulfilled (Mohn xiii. 18; xvii. 12. comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 24. parall.), and in the fourth gospel (xiii. 18.), he 
cites as this scrijjture, the w^ords : He (hat eateth bread 

with me, hath lifted> np his heel a gains f me, o fxtr kfxcv 

Tov a^rov sTryj^sv stt e/xe ry^u 7iri(iczv abizv, from Ps. xli. 10. 
This passage in the Psalms refers < ?ther lo the w^eil-knqwn 
perfidious friends of Das^ul, Ahitliophel and Mepliibosheth, or, 
if the Psalm be not the compositio)! of David, to some un- 
known individuals wfio stood in a similar relation to the poet 
There is so little trace of a im^ssianic significance, that even 
Tholuck and Olshausen acknowdedge the above to be the ori- 
ginal sense. But according to the latter, in the fate of David was 
imaged that of the Messiah ; according to the former, David 
himsidf, under a divine impulse often used ex 2 )resBions con- 
cerning iiimself, which contained special allusions to the fate of 
Jesus. When, hotvevor, Tholuck adds : David himself, under 
the infl-uenee of ins^^iration, did not always com 2 )relieud this 
more profound sense of his expressions ; what is this but a 
confession that ])y the interpretation of such j)assage8 as relating 
to Oirist there is given to them another sense than that in which 
their author originally intended them? Now that Jesus deduced 
from this passage o^‘ the 41 si Psalm, that it would be his lot to 
be betrayed by a friend, in tlie way of natural reflection, is the 
more inconceivable, because there is no indication to be dis- 
covered that vhis Psalm was interpreted messianically among 
the Jews : while tliat such an interpretation was a result of the 
divine knowledge in Jesus is impossible, because it is a false 


’ St-e I)e in l(»c. 
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interpretation. It is rather to be supposed, that the passage in 
question was applied to the treachery of Judas only after tlie 
issue. It is necessary to figure to ourselves tlie consternation 
which the death of the Messiah must have produced in the 
minds of his first adherents, and the solicitous industry with 
which tliey endeavoured to comprehend tliis catastrophe ; and to 
remember that to a mind of Jewish cultui’e, to comprehend a 
fact or doctiine was not to reconcile it with consciousness and 
reason, but to bring it into harmony with sciipturc. In seek- 
ing such a result, the^ primitive Christians found predicted in 
the oracles of the Old Testament, not only the death of the 
Messiah, but also liis falling by means of the perfidy of one of 
his friends, and even the subsequent fate and end of this traitor 
(Matt, xxvii. 9 f. ; Acts i. 20.) ; and as tlie most striking Old 
Testament authority for the betrayal, there presented itself the 
above passage from Ps. xli., where the author complains of 
maltreatment from one of his most intimate friends. Tliese 
vouchers from the Old Testament might be introdm^ed by the 
writers of the evangelical history either as rofle(;tions from them- 
selves or others by way of appendix to their nan*ative of the 
result, as is done by the authors of the first gospel and the Acts, 
where they relate the end of Judas: or, what would he more 
impressive, they might put them into the mouth of Jesus him- 
self before the issue, as is done by the author of the fourth 
gospel in the present instance. Thi^ Psalmist had meant by 
'pnb ^5^ one who genemlly was acemtomed to eat bread 
with him ; but this expression miglit easily come to he regarded 
as the designation of one in the act of eating bread with the 
subject of the prophecy ; and hence it seemed appropriate to 
choose as the scene for the delivery of the prediction, a meal of 
Jesus with his disciples, and for the sake of proximity to the 
end of Jesus to make tliis meal the last. For the rest, the 
precise words of the psalm were not adhered to, for instead of 
0 AtsT* ifAou TQv a^rov, he who eateth bread with me, was 

substituted either the synonymous phrase aiet IfAoh Ivn 

with me on the tahky as in Luke; or, in accordance 
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with the representation of the synoptists tliat this last was a 
paschal meal, an allusion to the particular sauce used on that 
occasion : o efx^aTTTOfjLEvo^ fjLir ifjuov slg to he who 

dijipeth with me in the dish, as in Mark and Matthew. This, 
at first entirely synonymous with the expression 6 T^wywv t. a,, 
as a designation of some one of his companions at table, was 
soon, from the desire for a personal designation, misconstrued 
to meun that Judas accidentally dipped his hand into the dish 
R,t the same moment with Jesus, and at length the morsel 
dipped into the disli by Judas at the same time with Jesus, was 
by the fourth evangelist converted into the sop presented by 
Jesus to his betrayer. 

There are other parts also of tliis S'"ene in John, wliich, in- 
stead of having a natural character, as Sieft'ert maintains, must 
ratluir be pronounced artificial. The manner in which Peter 
has to use the intervention of the disciple leaning on Jesus' 
bt)Som, in order to obtain from the latter a more definite intima- 
tion concerning the betrayer, besides being foreign to the 
synoptists, belongs to that unhistorical colouring which, as we 
have above shown, the fourth gospel gives to tlie relation of the 
two apostles. Moreover, to disguise an indication of Judas in 
the evil character of the traitor, beneath an action of friendfi- 
ncss, as thnt rf giving him the sop, must retain sometliing 
untruthful and revolting, whatever may be imagined of objects 
which Jesus might have in \dew, such as the touching of the 
traitor with contpunciion even at that hour. Lastly, the ad- 
dress, JVhat thou doesl, do quickly, after aU that can be done 
to soften it®, is still harsh, — a kind of braving of the impending 
catastrophe ; and ratlicr than resort to any refinements in order 
to justify these words as spoken by Jesus, I prefer agreeing 
with the author of the Probabilia, who sees in them the eflbit 
of the fourtlj evangelist to improve on the ordinary repre- 
sentation, according lo which Jesus foreknew the betrayal and 


Vid. Liicke and Tholuck, iu loc. 
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refrained from preventing it, by making him even challenge the 
traitor to expedite his undertaking 

Besides the betrayal, Jesus is said to have predicted the denial 
by Peter, and to have fixed the precise time of its occurrence^ 
declaring that before the cock should crow (Mark says twice) 
on the following morning, Peter would deny him thrice (Matt, 
xxvi. 33 If. paralL) : which prediction, according to the gospels, 
was exactly accomplished. It is here observed on the side of 
Rationalism, that the extension of the prophetic gift to the 
cognizance of such m^ely accessory circumstances as the crowing 
of cocks, must excite astonishment; as also that Jesus, instead 
of warning, predicts tlie result as inevitable a feature which 
calls to mind the Fate of the Greek tragedy, in which a man, 
in spite of his endeavour to avoid what the oracle has pnalicU^d 
of liim, nevertheless fulfils its inexorable dtMJvee. l^aiilus will 
not admit either ov cry]fXE^ov or or 

to have been spoken in their strict verbal signification, l)ut 
gives to the entire speech of Jesus only this indc^cisi^e and pro- 
blematical sense : so easily to be shaken is tlic imagined firm- 
ness of tliis disciple, that between the present moment and tiife 
early morning, events may arise which would cause him more 
than once to stumble and be unfaitliful to his master. But 
this is not the right mode of removing the difficulty of the 
evangelical narrative. The words attributed to r1 esus so closely 
a^ee with the subsequent event, tliat the idea of a merely for- 
tuitous coincidence is not to Ikj here entertained. Occurring as 
the^ do in a tissue of prophescies post eventum. we must raihei* 
suppose that after Peter had really denied Jesus more than once 
during that night, the announcement of such a result was put 
into the mouth of JesuS, with the common marking of time by 
the crowing of the cock", and the reduction of the instances 

* P. 62 ; reiiiqui quidem narrant evangelistae, servatorem scivuse proditionis con- 
isiUiirki nec vritpedi^m ; ipsutm veto Judam ad p^^oditioncm, namo tomin 

d/idt, neqtie convenit hoc Jesu. 

Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, b. e. 638. L. J. 1, b. s. 192. Ha«e, L. J. § 137. 

*' Oomp. Lightfoot and Paulas, in loc. 
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of denial to three. That this deti^rmihaiion of tirild ahd num- 
ber was permanent in the evangelical tradition, i(excej)t that 
Mark, doubtless arbitrarily, for the sake of balancing the thrice 
denying by another number, speaks of the twice crowing of the 
cock,) appears to be explained without any great difficulty by 
the familiarity of the expressions early chosen, and th^ ease with 
which they could be retained in the memory. 

Jusr as little claim to be regarded as a real prophecy has the 
announcement of J esus to the rest of his disciples that they will 
all of them be offended because of him in the coming night, 
that they will forsake him and disperse (Matt. xxvi. 31. parall. 
comp. John xvi. 32.) ; especially ks the evangelists themselves, 
in llie words : For it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and 
the sheep of the jiock shat I he scattered abroad, point out to us 
the Old Testament passage (Zecli. xiii. 7.), wdiich, first sought 
out by the adborents of Jesus for the satisfaction of their o%™ 
difficulties as to the death of their master, and the melancholy 
consequences which immediately ensued, was soon put into the 
mouth of Jesus as a prophecy of these consequences. 


§ 124. 

THE INSTITUTlcm OF THE LOEd’^ 

It was at thf‘ last meal, according to Ihe synoptists, with 
whom the apostle Paul also agrees (1 Cor. xi. 23 ff.), that Jesus 
gave to the unleavened bread and the wine which, a^^eeably to 
the custom of the paschal feast he, as head of the family, had 
to distribute among his disciples, a relation to his speedily 
approaching death. During the repast, we are told, he took 
bread, and after giving thanks, broke it and gave it to his dis- 
ciples with the declaration : This is wy body, roVri k&hi ro 


* Comp, on this subject especially, Ligbtfoot, borae, p. 474 ft,, and Paulus, exeg. 
Hahdb. S, b. s. 511 ff. 
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to which Paul and Luke add : which is given or hroken 
for you, TO uirl^ bfjL^v S'lS'djuLevov or xP\,ciljbCEvov ; in like manner, ac- 
cording to Paul and Luke after supper, he presented to them a 
cup of wine with the words : This is my hlood of the new 
testament, touto ia-n to oUfjicx /xou^ to Tijf Kaivrig S'la&iiuyig, or, ac- 
cording to Paul and Luke : the neiv testament in my hlood, 
which is shed for many, or for you, jcaivri S'laQriKn h ra alf^arl 
fjiou^ TO Treft TToxXcjv, or boref bfjuaiv, EKxevo/xEvov, tO which Matthew 
adds: for the remission of sins, slg a(f>Eaiv a^ua^nuiv, and Paul, 
what he and Luke previously give in reference to the bread : 
Do this, TOUTO TToiEiTE (Paul, with the wine, as oft as ye 
drink it, oaahig av tt/vtite,) m rememhrance of me, dg ty\v 
aid,uvri(Tiv. 

The controversy between tlie different confessions as to the 
meaning of tliese words, — whether they signify a transmutation 
of bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, or a pre- 
sence of the body and blood of Christ with and beneath those 
elements, or lastly, the symbolizing of the body and blood of 
Christ by bread and wine, — may be pronounced obsolete, and 
ought not to be any longer pursued, at least ('xegcitically, be- 
cause it is founded on a misplaced distinction. It is only 
when transmitted to a modern age, and to the occidental mind, 
in which the forms of thought arc more abstract, that what the 
ancient oriental understood by the words, touto etti, divides itstdf 
into the above variety of possible significations ; and if we 
would obtain a correct conception of tlie idea wdiicli originally 
suggested the expression, we must cease to discriminate thus. 
To explain the words in question as implying a transmutation 
of the substance, is to go too far, and to be too definite ; to 
understand them of an existence cum et sub specie etc. is too 
much of a refinement; while to translate them : this signifies, 
is too limited and meagre an interpretation. To the writers of 
our gospels, the bread in the commemorative supper w&s the 
body of Christ : but had they been asked, w^hether the bread 
were transmuted, they would have denied it; had they been 
spoken to of a partaking of the body with and under the form 
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of bread, they would not have understood it ; had it been in- 
ferred that consequently the bread merely signified the body, 
they would not have been satisfied. 

Thus to dispute fartlier on this point is a fruitless labour : it 
is a more interesting question, vrbether Jesus merely intended 
this peculiarly significant distribution of bread and wine as 
a parting demonstration of attachment to his disciples, or 
whether he designed that it should be celebrated by his disciples 
in memory of him fifter his departure. If we had only the 
account of ilie two first evangelists, — this is admitted oven by 
orthodox theologians, — there would be no solid ground for 
the latter supposition ; but the words, Do this in remembrance 
of me, which ai*e added by Paul and i^uke, appear decisive of 
the fact that Jesus purposed the founding of a commemorative 
meal, which according to Paul, the Christians were to celebrate, 
until he should come, Concerning this very 

addition, however, it lias been of late conjectured that it may 
not have b^^en originally uttered by Jesus, but that in the cele- 
bration of the Lord's supper in the primitive church, the pre- 
siding member of the community, in distributing the elements, 
may have exhorted the rest to continue the repetition of this 
meal in remembrance of Christ, and that li’om this primitive 
Christian ritual the above words were added to the address of 
Jesus®. This conjeccure should not be opposed by an exagge- 
rated estimate of the authority of the apostle Paul, such as that 
of Olshausen, who infers from the words, I have received of 
the Lord, 7ra^£?.a^cv utto rou Kv^icu, that he here delivers an 
immediate revelation from Christ, nay, that Christ himself 
speaks tlirough him , since, as even Stiskind has admitted, and 
as Schulz has recently shown in the most convincing manner 
the phrase Tra^sMf^pdvsiv arro nvog cannot signify on immediate 
reception, but only a mediate transmission firom the individual 

* Suskind, in the treatise: Hat Jesus das Abendmahl als einen Binemonischen 
Jlitus angeordnet] in his Magazin 11, s. 1 ff. 

* Pauliis, exeg. Handb., 3, b. s. 527. 

ITeber das Abendmahl, s. 217 il'. 
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specified. If, bowpW:, Paul had not that addition from Jesus 
himself, still Siskind thinks himself able to prove that it must 
have been communicated, or at least confirmed, by an apostle, 
and is of opinion, in the manner of his school, that by a series 
of abstract distinctions, he can define certain boundary lines 
which must in tliis case prevent the intrusion of an unbistorical 
tradition. But the severe attention to evidence which cha- 
racterizes our own day, ought not to be expected from an infant 
feligious society, between tlio distant portions of which there 
was not yet any organized connexion, or for the most part any 
other than oral communication. On the other hand, however, 
we must not he induced to regard the words rouro ttoibTte k. t. a. 
as a later addition to the address of Jesus, on false gi-ounds, such 
as, that it would have been repugnant to tlio humility of Jesus 
tp found a rite in remembrance of himself ’ ; nor must w'o rate 
too liighly the silence of the tw’o first evangelists, in opposition 
to tlie testimony of Paul. 

Perhaps this point may he decided by means of another more 
general question, namely, what led Jesus to make this ptjculiarly 
significant distribution of bread and wine among his disciples ? 
Orthodox theologians seek to remove as far as possible from the 
person of JV-sus, as divine, all progress, and especially a gradual 
or sudden origination of plans and resolutions not pre^dously 
preseiit in liis mind : hence, according to them, tliero lay in 
Jesus from the beginning, together with the forcdcnowledgo of 
his destiny, and his entno plan, the design to institute this 
supper, as a commemorative rite to be observed by his church ; 
and this opinion may at least appeal for support, to the allu- 
sions implying that he already contemplated the institution a 
year beforehand, attributed to Jesus in the sixth chapter of the 
fourth gospel. 

This is certainly an insecure support, for, as a previous in- 
quiry has shown, those allusions, totally unintelligible before 
the institution of the Supper, cannot have proceeded from Jesus, 


* Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 2, a. «. 89 ; Stephani, daft h. Abendmahl, ». 61. 
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but only from the evangelist ®. Furtlier, as, viewing tlio subjeut 
generally, it appeared to annul the reality of the human nature 
in Jesus, to suppose that all lay foreseen and prepared in him 
from the first, or at least from the commencement of his mature 
age; Rationalism has maintained, on the eonfrory, that the 
idea of the symbolical act and words in question did not arise 
in Jesus until the last evening. According to this view, at the 
sight of the broken bread and the outpoured wine, Jesus had a 
foreboding of his near and violent death; he saw in the former 
an image cd‘ liis body whicli was to he put to death, and in 
tlie latter of his blood which was to be shed; and this mo- 
mentary impression was communiciiied by lum to his disciples’^. 
But sLicli a tragical impression could only be felt by Jesus if he 
conteni])lated his death as a near event. That he did so with a 
greater distimjtness at the last meal, is thought to be proved by 
the assurance wliich, according to all tin? synoptists, he gave to 
his dis(;iides, that ho W'ould no more diink of the fruit of the 
vine until he drank it new in the kingdom of his Father; 
whence, as there is no gi’ound for supposing a vow of abstinence 
on his pai’t, lie must have foreseen that his end W'ould arrive 
within the iie^t f w days. If, however, we observe how in 
Luke tills assurance in relation to the wine is preceded by the 
declaration of Josiis, that he will no more eat the passover until 
it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God, it appears probable that 
originally the fruit of the vine also w^as understood not as wine 
in general, but specially tlie beverage of the passover; of 
whicli a tra(u) may perhaps be discovered in the expression of 
Mattlujw and Mark — thifi fruit of the vine, toutou tou yBvv^fj[,(XTog 
Trig a/ji,7rs>^ou. Meuls in the messianic kingdom were, in accord- 
ance with tlie ideas of the age, often spoken of by Jesus, and he 
may have exjiectcd that in that kingdom the passover would he 
observed with peculiar solemnity. When therefore he declares 
that he will no more partake of this meal in the present a^e, 
but only in the future ; first, this does not apply to eating 

“ Vol. II. § 81. 

’ Paulus, ut sup, s. 519 flf, ; Kaiser, ut sup. s. 37 flP. 
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and drinking in general, and hence does not mean that his 
sojourn in thig^^re-messianic world was to have an end within the 
next few d^ys, ■^but only within the space of a year ; nor, 
secondly, ‘ does it necessarily involve the idea that this change 
was to he introduced by his death, for he miglit even yet expect 
that the kingdom of the Messiah would commence during his 
life. 

Meanwhile, to deny every presentiment of his end on the 
part of Jesus in these last days of his life, is on the one hand, 
not warranted by ou^ previous examination ; and on the other, 
would compel us to doubt the institution of tl^c ritual supper 
by Jesus, which we can hardly do in opposition to the testi- 
mony of Paul. It is moreover easily conceivable, that the con- 
tinually increasing involvement of his relation to the Jewish 
hierarchy, might at length bring to Jesus the conviction that 
his death was inevitable, and that in a moment of emotion he 
might even fix the next passover as the term which he should 
not sundve. Thus each of the supposed cases apj)cnrs possible : 
either that, owing to a thought suggested by the impressiveness 
of the moment, at the last passover which he cidehrated with his 
disciples, he made bread and wine tlie symbols of liis body 
which was to be slain and his blood whieli was to he shed ; or 
that for some time previously he had embraced the design of be- 
queathing such a commemorative meal to his adherents, in 
which case he may very probably have uttered the words pre- 
served by Paul and Luke. But before this intimation of the 
death of Jesus had been duly appropriated by the disciples, and 
received into their conviction, they wctc overtaken by tlio actual 
catastrophe, for which, therefore, they might be regarded as 
wholly unprepared. 



CHAPTER HI. 

KETIBBMENT TO THE MOUNT OP OlilVES, ARREST, TRIAL, 
CONDEMNATION AND CRUCIFIXION OF JESUS. 


§ 125. 

AOONY Of JESUS IN THE GARDEN. 

According to the synoptical nan*atives, Jesus, immediately 
after the conclusion of the meal and the singing of the Hallel, 
it being his habit during this feast time to spend the night out 
of Jerusalem (Matth. xxi. 17 ; ^Luke xxii. 39), went to the 
Mount of Olives, into a garden (in John, called 

Getlist mane (Matth. xxvi. 30, 30, parall.). Jolin, who gives 
the additional particular that the garden lay over the brook 
Kedron, does not represent him as departing thither until after 
a long series of valedictory discourses (xiv. — xvii.), of ^^hich 
we shall hereafter have to speak again. While John makes the 
arrest of Jesus follow immediately on the arrival of Jesus in 
the garden, the synoptists insert between the two that scene 
which is usually designated the agony of J esus. 

Their accounts of this scene are not in unison. According 
to Matthew and Mark, Jesus takes with liim liis three most 
confidential disciples, Peter and tlie sons of Zebedee, leaving 
the rest behind, is seized with fearfulness and trembling, tells 
the three disciples that he is sorrowful even unto death, and 
admonishing them to remain wakeful in the mean time, removes 
to a distance from them also, that he may offer a prayer for 
himself, in which, with his face bent to the earth, he entreats 
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that the cup of Buffering may pass from him, but still resigns 
all to the will of his Father. When he returns to the disciples, 
he finds them sleeping, again admonishes them to watchfulness, 
then removes from them a second time, and repeats the former 
prayer, after which he once more finds his disciples asleep. 
For the tliird time he retires to repeat the prayer, and returning, 
for the third time finds the disciples sleeping, but now awakes 
them, in order to meet the coming betrayer. Of the number 
three, wliich tlins doubly figures in the narrative of the two first 
evangelists, Luke says^nothing ; according to him, J esus retires 
from all the disciples, after admonishing them to watch, for the 
distance of about a stone’s cast, and prays kneeling, once only, 
but nearly in the same words as in the other gospels, then re- 
turns to the disciples and awakes tliem, because Judas is ap- 
proaching witli the multitude. But, on the other hand, Luke 
in his single scene of prayer, has two circumstances which are 
foreign to the other narrators, namely, that wliile Jesus was yet 
praying, and immediately before the most violejit mentid strug- 
gle, an angel appeared to strengthen him, and that during the 
agony aymla which ensued, the sweat of »Iesiis was an it were 
great drops of hlood falling to the ground. 

From the earliest times this scene in Gethsemane has been a 
stumbling-block, because Jesus therein appears to betray a 
weakness and fciu: of death which might be considered unwor- 
thy of him. Celsus and Julian, doubtless having in their 
minds the great examples of a dying Socrates and other hea- 
then sages, expressed contempt for the fear of death (.‘xhihited 
by Jesus*; Yanini boldly extolled his own demeanour in the 


* Orig. c. Cels. ii. 24 ; >Ayu {o KiX^og)' ri evp xai rav tpu 

^a/iov x\yttp X, : lit taijs (i. c. CeUiit) : Wh^ then 

does he supplicate help^ and bewail hdmsetf, and pray for escape from ilis fear of 
deaths saying, See. Julian, in a Pragttient of Theodore of Mopauestia, ap. Munter, 
Fragm. Pair, graec. Fasc. 1, p. 121 : JiXX^ raMurm o 'I., «« 

&tXij»f tuxoXug oh ivvei/otpot, nati hrf ayyiXot/f iltig div, 

Jtsm, saijs he, also presents such petitions as a wretched mortal would 
offer, when unaUe to hear a calamity wiih serenity ; and although divim, he is 
strengthened hy an angel. 
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face of execution as superior to that of Jesus ® ; and in the 
Evangelium Nicodemi, Satan concludes from this scene that 
Christ is a mere man *. The supposition resorted to in this 
apocryphal hook, that the trouble of Jesus was only assumed in 
order to encourage the devil to ento* into a contest with him 
is but a confession of inability to reconcile a real truth of that 
kind with the ideal of Jesus. Hence appei^l has been made 
to the distinction between the two natures in Christ; the sor- 
rowfulness and the prayer for the removal, of the cup having 
been ascribed to the human nature, the resignation to the will 
of the Father, to the divine As however, in the first place, 
this appeared to introduce an inadmissible division in the na- 
ture of Jesus; and in the second place, even a fear experienced 
by his human nature in the prospect of approacliing bodily 
sufferings appeared unworthy of him : his consternation was 
represented as being of a spiritual and sympathetic character — 
as arising from the wickedness of Judas, the danger which 
threatened his disciples, and the fate which was impending over 
his nation®. The effort to firee the sorrow of Jesus from all 
reference to physical suffering, or’ to his own person, attained 
its highest pitch ia the ecclesiastical tenet, that Jesus by substi- 
tution was burthened with the guilt of all mankind, and vi- 
cariously endured the wi'ath of God against that guilt Some 

* Gramond. hist. Gall. ab. exc, Henr. I v^. L.iii. p. 211 : Lwcilius Vanini — dum 
in lyailhuhiin ir'ahltnr — Christo illvdit in haec eadetn v&'ha: Uli in extremis pme 
tint ore iinhellu' sudor . Cffo impeHeri'itus 7Horior* 

® Evang. Nicod. c. xx. ap. Thilo, 1, s. 702 ff. : •TJ*, 8rt Ixrt, 

Hxauira, cti/rov X'lyeyTes’ ori ^ipiKv^og ixnv n ittydrou* 

Ibid. s. 706. Hades replies to Satan: i/ Xtynst on otifTou (pofiovfiiiyov 

TOP ^dvxrov, ^ecilofv 0‘s Kcti yskvv i<pn rouroy fiKmy *ivob ffs iy 

® Orig. e. Cels. ii. 25. 

® Hieron. Comm, in Matth. in loc. : Contrlstahatwr non Hmore paHmdi, qid ad 
hoc veneraiy ut patereturj sed propter iTifelicissimum Judam, et scaiidalum omnium 
apostolorum, et rfjtctionem populi JvdaeoruMy et everstonem w.iserae JSieruscUem* 

’ Calvin, Comm, in harm, evangg. Matth. xxvi. 37 : iVo» — mortem horruit 
simplicitery quatenus tramsiius est e mundo, sed quia formidabile Dei tribunal illi 
erat ante oculos. judex ipse incomprehendhili vindicta armatusy peccata vero nostra, 
quorum onus illi erat impositumy sua inpenti mole eum prmehani. Comp. Luther’s 
Hauspostille, die erste Pasaionspredigt. 

N 2 
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have even supposed that the devil himself wrestled with 
Jesus 

But such a cause for the trouble of Jesus is not found in the 
text; on the contrary^ here as elsewhere (Mattb. xx, 22 f. 
paralL), the cup Trorri^iov for the removal of which Jesus prays, 
must be understood of his own bodily sufferings and death. 
Moreover, the above ecclesiastical opinion is founded on an un- 
• scriptural conception of the vicarious office of Jesus. It is true 
that even in the conception of the synoptists, the suffering of 
Jesus is a vicarious onarfor the sins of many ; but the substitu- 
tion consists, according to them, not in Jesus having imme- 
diately home these sins and the punishment due to mankind on 
account of them, but in a personal suffering being laid upon 
him on account of those sins, and in order to remove their pu- 
nishment. Thus, as on the cross it was not directly the sins of 
the world, and the anger of God in relatiou to them, which 
afflicted him, but the wounds which he received, and his whole 
lamentable situation, wherein he was indeed placed for the sins 
of mankind : so, according to the idea of the evangelists, in 
Gethsemane also, it was not immediately the feeling of the 
misery of humanity wliich occasioned his dismay, but the 
presentiment of liis own suffering, which, however, was en* 
countered in the stead of mankind. 

From the untenable ecclesiastical ^dew of the agony of Jesus, 
a descent has in more modern times been made to coarse ma- 
terialism, by reducing what it was thought hopeless to justify 
ethically, as a mental condition, to a purely pliysical one, and 
supposing that Jesus was attacked by some malady in Geth- 
semane ® ; an opinion which Paulus, with a severity wdiich he 
should only have more industriously applied to his own ex- 
planations, pronounces to be altogether unseemly and opposed 
to the text, though he does not regard as improbable Heu- 
monn's hypothesis, that in addition to his inward sorrow, Jesus 


• liiglitfoot, p, 884 f, 

® Thiess, Krit. Comm. a. 418 ff. 
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had contracteid a cold in the clayey ground traversed by the 
Kedron*®. On the other hand, the scene has been depicted in 
the colours of modem sentimentalism, and the feelings of 
friendship, the pain of separation, the thoughts of parting, have 
been assigned as the causes which so lacerated the mind of 
Jesus : or a confused blending of all the different kinds of 
sorrow, selfish and sympathetic, sensual and spiritual, has been 
presupposed Paulus explains f/ Si/varJv io-n, wafexSero) ro 
TTorri^tov {if it he possihl£, let this cup pass from me) as the ex- 
pression of a purely moral anxiety on the part of Jesus, as to 
whether it were the will of God that he should give himself up 
to the attack immediately at hand, or whether it were not more 
accordant with the Divine pleasure, tiiat he should yet escape 
from this danger ; thus converting into a mere inquiry of God, 
what is obviously the most urgent prayer. 

While Olshausen falls back on the ecclesiastical theory, and 
authoritatively declares that the supposition of external corporeal 
suffering having called forth the anguish of Jesus, ought to be 
banished as one which would annihilate the essential characteris- 
tics of liis mission ; others have more correctly acknowledged that 
in that anguish the passionate wish to be delivered from the ter- 
rible sufferings in prospect, the horror of sensitive nature in the 
face of annihilation, are certainly apparent With justice also 
it is remarked, in opposition to the reproach which has been 
cast on Jesus, that the speedy conquest over rebellious nature 
removes every appearance of sinfulness ** ; that, moreover, the 
shrinking of physical nature at the prospect of annihilation 
belongs to the essential conditions of life nay, that the 


Ut Bup. 8. 549, 554 f. Anra. 

Schuster, eut Erlartterung des N. T., in Eichhom’s Bihlioth. 9, s. 1012 ff 
Hess, Gesch. Jesu, 2, s. 322 ff. ; Kuiniil, in Matth. p. 719. 

Ullmann, iiher die UnsUndlichkeit Jesu, in his Studien, 1, a. 61. Haaert ih 
S, 1, g. 66 ff. » > * xiasm, id. 

Ullmann, ut sup, 

Hasert, ut sup. 
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purer the human nature in an individual, the more susceptible 
is it in relation to suffering and annihilation ; that the con- 
quest over suffering intensely appreciated is greater than a 
stoical or even a Socratic insensibility 

With more reason, criticism has attacked the peculiar repre- 
sentation of the third gospel. The strengthening tmgel has 
created no little difficulty to the ancient church on dogmatical 
grounds, — to modem exposition on critical grounds. An 
ancient sehohum on the consideration, that he teho tvas 
adored attd glorified with fear and tremlding by all the 
celestial powers^ did not need the strengthening of the angel, 
oTt Trig t<rx^og rod ayyeXov oitn 6 vtto waa‘v\g tirou^avlov 

^uvafMidig koi r^of/^co Tr^ocrKuvovfAtvog kcti ^Q^a^ofAEvo;, interprets 
the hi<TxuEiv ascribed to the angel as a declaring strong, i. c. as 
the offering of a doxology ** ; while others, rather than admit 
that Jesus could need to he strengthened by an angel, transfonn 
the ayyi'Kdg into an evil angel, who attempted to use 

force against Jesus The orthodox also, by founding a dis- 
tinction between the state of humiliation and privation in Christ 
and that of his glorification, or in some similar way, have long 
blunted the edge of the dogmatical difficulty : but in place of 
this a critical objection has been only so much the more de- 
cidedly developed. In consideration of the suspicion which, 
according to our earlier observations, attaches to every alleged 
angelic appearance, it has been sought to reduce the angel in 
this narrative first into a man ***, and then into an image of the 
composure which Jesus regained **. But the right point in the 
angelic appearance for criticism to grapple with, is indicated by 
the circumstance that Luke is the only evangelist from whom 


Luther, in der Predigt vom Leiden Christi im Garten. 
Ambrosias in Luc. Tom. x. 66. 

In Matthaei’s N. T. p. 447. 

Lighifoot, ut sup. 

Venturini, 3, 677, and conjecturally Paulas also, g. 661. 
** Eichhorn, allg. Bibl. s. 628 ; Thiess, in loc. 
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we leam it*^ If, according to the ordinary presupposition, the 
first and fourth gospels are of apostolic origin ; why this silence 
as to title angel on the part of Matthew, who is believed to have 
been in the garden, why especially on the part of John, who 
was among Uie tlnoe in the nearer neighbourhood of Jesus ? If 
it be said : because, sleepy as they wero, and at some distance, 
and moreover under cover of the night, they did not observe 
him : it must he asked, whence are we to suppose that Luke 
received this information^® ? That, assuming the disciples not 
to have themselves ohseiTed the appearance, Jesus should have 
narrated it to them on that evening, there is, from the intense 
excitement of those hours and the dircumstaiice that the return 
of Jesus to liis disciples was immediately followed hy the arrival 
of Judas, little pro])aLility ; and as little, that he communicated 
it to them in the days after the resinrection, and that neverthe- 
less this information appeared worthy of record to none but 
the third evangelist, who yet received it only at second hand. 
As in this manner there is every presumption against the his- 
torical character of the tingelic appearance ; w^hy should not 
this also, like all appearances of the same kind which have 
come under our notice, especially in the history of the infancy 
of Jesus, be interpreted by us mythically? Gabler has been 
before us in advancing the idea, that in the primitive Christian 
community the rapid trmsitioii from the most violent mental 
conflict to tlie most tranquil resignation, which was observable 
in Jesus on that night, was explained, agreeably to the Jewish 
mode of thought, hy the intervention of a stongthening angel, 
and that this explanation may have mingled itself with the 
narrative : Schleiermacher, too, finds it the most probable that 
this moment, described by Jesus himself as one of hard trial, 
was eaily glorified in hymns hy angelic appearances, and that 
tills embellisliment, originally intended in a merely poeticed 

** Comp, on this subject and the following, Gfabler, neust. theol. Journal, 1, 2, s. 
109 ff. 3, s. 217 ff. 

Comp. Julian, ap. Theod. of Mopsuestia in Munters Fragm. Patr. 1, p, 
121 f. ♦ 
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sense, was received by the narrator of the third gospel as 
historical 

The other feature peculiar to Luke, namely, the bloody sweat, 
was early felt to be no less fraught with difficulty than the 
strengthening by the angel. At least it appears to have been 
this more than anything else, which occasioned the exclusion 
of the entire addition in Luke, v. 43 and 44, from many ancient 
copies of the gospels. For as the orthodox, who according to 
Epiphanius*® rejected the passage, appear to have shrunk the 
most from the lowest ^egree of fear which is expressed by the 
bloody sweat : so to the docetic opinions of some who did not 
receive this passage this was the only particular which could 
give offence. Thus in an earlier age, doubts were raised re- 
specting the fitness of the bloody sweat of Jesus on dogmatical 
considerations : while in more modem times this has been done 
on physiological grounds. It is true that authorities are adduced 
for instances of bloody sweat from Aristotle down to tlie more 
recent investigators of nature ; but such a phenomenon is 
only mentioned as extremely rare, and as a symptom of decided 
disease. Hence Paulus points to the ^(rs) (as it we^'e)^ as indicat- 
ing that it is not directly a bloody sweat which is here spoken 
of, but only a sweat which might be compared to blood : this 
comparison, however, he refers only to the thick appearance of 
the drops, and Olshausen also agrees with liim thus far, tliat 
a red colour of the perspiration is not necessarily included in 
the comparison. But in the course of a narrative which is 
meant as a prelude to the sanguinary death of J esus, it is the 
most natural to take the compfuison of the sweat to drops of 
blood, in its full sense. Further, here, yet more forcibly than 


** Ueber den Lukas, s. 288 ; comp. De Wette, in loc. and Theile, zur. Biogr. 
Jesu, § 32. Neander also appears willing silently to abandon this trait and the fol- 
lowing one. 

Ancornttts, 31. 

Vid. Wetstein, s. 807. 

Be part, animal, iii. 15. 

Vid. ap. Michaelis, not. in loc. and Euindl, in Luc, p. G91 f. 
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in relation to the angelic appearance, the question suggests 
itself : how did Luke obtain this information ? or to pass by all 
questions which must take the same form in this instance as in 
the previous one, how could the disciples, at a distance and in 
the night, discern the falling of drops of blood ? According to 
Paulus indeed it ought not to be said that the swe^t fell, for as the 
word Kara^aUovTeg, falling, refers not to sweat, but to the 
9pofA>$oi alfjLaroq, drops of blood, which are introduced merely for 
the purpose of comparison, it is only meant that a sweat as 
thick and heavy as falling drops of blood stood on the brow of 
Jesus. But whether it be said : the sweat fell like drops of 
blood to the earth, or: it was like drops of blood falling 
to the earth, it comes pretty much to the same thing; at 
least the comparison of a sweat standing on the brow to blood 
falling on the etirth would not be very apt, especially if to- 
gether with the falling, wu are to abstract also the colour of 
the blood, so that of the words, as it were drops of blood 
falling on the ground, Ixrsi 9^6fA0oi alfMacroq saTa^alvovrs; glq rriv 
yvp, only wfjsl as it were drops, would properly have any 

decided meaning. Since then we can neither comprehend the 
circumstance, nor conceive what historical authority for it the 
narrator could have had, let us, with Schleiermacher, rather take 
this feature also as a poetical one construed historically by the 
evangelist, or better still, as a mythical one, the origin of which 
may be easily explained from the tendency to perfect the con- 
flict in the garden as a prelude to the sufferings of Jesus on the 
cross, by showing that not merely the psychical aspect of that 
suffering was foreshadowed in the mental trouble, but also its 
physical aspect, in tlie bloody sweat. 

As a counterpoise to this peculiarity of Luke, his two pre- 
decessors have, as we have said, the twofold occurrence of the 
number throe, —the three disciples taken apart, and the three 
retirements and prayers of Jesus. It has indeed been contended 
that so restless a movement hither and tliither, so rapid an 
alternation of retirement and return, is -entirely suited to the 
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state of mind in which Jesus then was and also, that in the 
repetition of the prayer there is correctly shown an appropriate 
gradation, a more and more complete resignation to the will of the 
Father But tliat the two narrators count the retirements of 
Jesus, marking them by the expressions £* and Ik Tf/Vow, 

at once shows that the number tliree was a point of importance to 
tliem; and when Matthew, though he oertmnly gives in the 
second prayer an expression somewhat different from that of 
the first, in the third makes Jesus only repeat the mme words, 
Tov auTov xoyov, and fhen Mark does this even the second time, 
— tins is a significant proof that they were emban’assed how to 
fill up the favourite number three witli appropriate matter. 
According to Olshaiisen, Matthew with his tliree acjts of tliis 
conflict, must be right in opposition to Luke, because these 
three attacks made on Jesus through the medium of fear, cor- 
respond to the three attacks through the medium of desire, in 
the history of the temptation. This parallel is well founded ; 
it only leads to an opposite result to that deduced by Olshausen. 
For wliich is more probable ; tJiat in botli cases tlie threefold 
repetition of the attack liad an objective ground, in a latent law 
of the kingdom of spirits, and hence is to be regarded as really 
historical ; or tliat it had merely a subjective ground in the 
manner of the legend, so that the occurrence of this number 
here, as certainly as above in the history of the temptation, 
points to sometliing mythical ? 

If then we subtract the fuagel, the bloody sweat, tmd the pre- 
cisely threefold repetition of tlie retirement mid prayer of Jesus, 
as mythical additions, there remains so far, as an historical 
keinel, the fact, that Jesus on that evening in the garden ex- 
perienced a violent access of fear, and prayed that his sufferings 
might be averted, with the reservation nevertheless of an entire 

Paulus, ut sup. 8. 549. 

Thoik, in Winer’s and Engelliardt’s krit. Journal, 2, 8. 853; Neaader, L. J. 
Ohr. B. 616 f, 

** Comp. Weisse, die evaiig. Qesek. 1, s. 611, 
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submission to the will of God : and at tbis point of the inquiry, 
it is not a little surprising, on the ordinary view of the relation 
between our gospels, that even this fundamental fact of the 
history in question, is wanting in the go^el of John. 

• 

§ 120 . 


RELATION OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL TO THE EVENTS IE JETHSEMANB. THE FARE- 
WELL DISCOURSES IN JOHN, A3«D THE SCENE FOLLOWING ANKOUNOBMEHT OF 

THE GitfiEKS. 


The relation of John to the synoptical narratives just con- 
sidered has, when regarded more closely, two aspects : fii’st, he 
lias not what the synoptists present; and secondly, instead of 
this he has sometliing wiiich it is difficult to reconcile with 
their statements. 

As regards the first and negative side, it has to be explained 
how, on the ordinary supposition concerning the author of the 
fourth gospel and the correctness of the synoptical account, 
it happens that John, who according to the two first gospels 
was one of the three whom Jesus took with liim to be the 
more immediate witnesses of his conflict, passes in silence over 
the whole event ? It will not suffice to appeal to his sleepiness 
during the scene ; for, if this was a hindrance to its narration, 
all the evangelists must have been silent on the subject, and 
not John alone. Hence the usual expedient is tried here also, 
and he is said to have omitted the scene because he found it 
aheaJy presented with sufficient care in the writings of the 
synoptists \ But between the two first sjmoptists and the 
tliird there is here so important a divergency, as to demand 
most urgently that John, if he took tlieir accounts into con- 
sideration, should speak a mediating word in this difference. 
If, however, John had not the works of his predecessors lying 
before him, ho might still, it is said, suppose that history to he 
sufficiently familiar to his readers as a part of evangelical tradi- 


’ Olshausen, 2, s. 425*. 
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tion *. Blit as this tradition was the source of the divergent 
representations of the synoptists, it must itself have early begun 
to exhibit variations, and to narrate the fact first in one way, 
then in another : consequently on this view also there was a call 
on the author of the fcmrth gospel to rectify these wavering 
accounts. Hence of late an entirely new supposition has been 
adopted, namely, that John omits the events in Gethsemane 
lest, by the mention of the strengthening angel, he should give 
any furtherance to the Ebionitish opinion that the higher nature 
in Christ was an ang^, which united itself with him at baptism ; 
and now, as it might be inferred, again departed from him be- 
fore the hour of suffering But — not to urge that we have 
already found any hypothesis of this nature inadequate to ex- 
plain the omissions in the gospel of John — if this evangelist 
wished to avoid any indication of a close relation between Jesus 
and angels, he must also have excluded other passages from his 
gospel: above all, as Liicke remarks*, the declaration con- 
cerning the ascending and descending of angels upon liim, i. 52 ; 
and also the idea, given indeed only as the conjecture of some 
bystanders, that an angel spake to him, a'yyE?^og auT^ 
xii. 29. If, however, he on any ground whatever, fpund special 
matter of hesitation in the appearance of the angel in the 
garden : this would only be a reason for omitting the interven- 
tion of the angel, with Matthew and Mark, and not for exclud- 
ing the whole scene, which was easily separable from tliis single 
particular. 

If the mere absence of the incident from the narrative of John 
is not to be explained, the difficulty increases when we consider 
what this evangelist communicates to us instead of the scene in 
the garden, concerning the mental condition of Jesus during the 
last hours previous to his arrest. In the same place which the 
synoptists assign to the agony in the garden, John, it is true, 
has nothing, for he makes the capture of Jesus follow at once 

* LUcke, 2, 8. 601. 

* Schneckenburger, BeitrUge, ». 65 t 

* Couim. 1, «. 177 f. 
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on his arrival in the garden : hut immediately before, at and 
after the last meal, he has discourses inspired by a state of 
mind, wliich could hardly have as a sequel scenes like those 
which according to the synoptical nairatives occurred in the 
garden. In the farewell discourses in John, namely, xiv. — ^xvii. 
Jesus speaks precisely in the tone of one who has already in- 
wardly triumphed over approaching suffering ; from a point of 
view in which death is quenched in the beams of the glory 
which is to come after ; witli a divine peace which is cheerful in 
the certainty of its immoveability : how is it possible that im- 
mediately after, tins peace should give place to the most violent 
mental emotion, this tranquillity, to a trouble even unto death, 
and that from victory achieved he should sink again into doubt- 
ful contest, in which he needed strengthening by an angel ? 
In those farewell discourses, he appears throughout as one who 
from the plenitude of his inward serenity and confidence, com- 
forts his trembling friends : and yet he now seeks spiritual aid 
from the drowsy disciples, for he requests them to watch with him ; 
there, he is so certain of the salutary effects of his approaching 
death, as to assure his followers, that it is well for them that he 
should go away, else the Comforter Tra^ccKXyjTog would not come 
to tliem : here, he again doubts whether fiis death be really the 
will of the Father ; there, he exhibits a consciousness which 
under the necessity of death, inasmuch as it comprehends that 
necessity, recovers freedom, so that his will to die is one with 
the divine will that he should die : here, these two wills are so 
at variance, tliat the subjective, submissively indeed, but pain- 
fully, bows to the absolute. And these two opposite states of 
mind are not even separated by any intervening incident of an 
appalling character, but only by the short space of time which 
elapsed during the walk from Jerusalem to the Mount of Olives, 
across the Kedron: just as if, in that brook, as in another 
Lethe, Jesus had lost all remembrance of the foregoing dis- 
courses. 

It is true that we are here referred to the alternation of mental 
states, which naturally becomes more rapid in proportion as the 
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decisive moment approaches*; to the fact that not seldom in 
the life of believers there occurs a sudden withdrawal of the 
higher sustenance of the soul, an abandonment of them hy God, 
which alone renders the victory nevertheless acliieved truly great 
and admirable But this latter opinion at once betrays its un- 
intelligent origin from a purely imaginative species of thought 
(to which the soul can appear like a lake, ebbing or flowing ac- 
cording as tlie floodgates of the conducting canals are opened 
or closed), by the contradictions in which it is on all sides in- 
volved. The triumpjr of Christ over the fear of death is said 
only to appear in its true magnitude, when we consider, that 
while a Socrates could only conquer because he remained in 
tlie full possession of his mental energies, Christ was able to 
triumph over all the powers of darkness, even when forsaken by 
God and the fulness of liis spirit, by his merely human 

: — but is not this the rankest Pelagianism, the most fla- 
grant contradiction of the doctrine of the churcdi, as of sound 
philosophy, which alike maintain that without God, man can do 
no good thing, that only hy his armour can man repel the shafts 
of the wicked one ? To escape from thus contradicting the re- 
sults of sober reflection, the imaginative thinker is driven to 
contradict himself, by supposing that in the strengthening 
angel (which, incidentally, contrary to the verbal signific»inoe of 
the text, is reduced to a merely internal vision of Jesus,) there 
was imparted to Jesus, when wrestling in the extremity of his 
abandonment, an influx of spiritutil strength ; so that he thus 
would not, as it was at first vaunted, have conquered without, 
but only with Divine aid; if, in accordance with Luke, the 
angel be supposed to have appeared prior to the last, most vio- 
lent part of the conflict, in order to strengthen Jesus for this 
ultimate trial. But rather than fall into so evident a self-con- 
tradiction, Olshausen prefers covertly to contradict the text, 
and hence transposes the order of the incidents, assuming, with- 
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out farther preliminary, that the strengthening came after the 
third prayer, consequently after the victory had been already 
gained, whence he is driven to the extreme arbitrariness of in- 
terpreting the phrase: 9cat ysvofj^mg' iv aymla efirevearE^ov 
Tr^otrmx^ro, and being in an agony he prayed, as the pluper- 
fect — he had> prayed. 

But setting aside this figumtive representation of the cause 
which produced the sudden change of mood in Jesus ; such a 
change is in itself burthcned with many difficulties. Correctly 
speaking, what here took place in Jesus was no- a mere change, 
but a relapse of the most startling kind. In the so-called 
sacerdotal prayer, John xvii. esp»^cially, Jesus bad* completely 
closed liis account with the Father ; all fear in relation to what 
awaited him lay so far behind the point which he had here 
attained, that he spent not a single word on his own suffering, 
and only spoke of the afflictions which threatened his fnends ; 
the chief subject of his communion with the Father was the 
glory into which he was about to enter, and the blessedness 
which he hoped to have obtained for liis followers : so that his 
departure to the scene of his arrest has entirely the character of 
an accessory fact, nerely consummating by external realization 
what was already inwardly and essentially effected. Now if 
Jesus after this closing of his account with God, once more 
opened it ; if after having held himself already victor, he once 
more siink into anxious conflict : must he not have laid himself 
open to the remonstrance: why didst thou not, instead of in- 
dulging in vain anticipations of glory, rather occupy thyself 
betimes with earaest thoughts of the coming trial, that by such 
a preparation, thou mightest spare thyself perilous surprise on 
its approach ? why didst thou utter the words of triumph before 
thou hadst fought, so as to be obliged with shame to cry for 
help at the on-coming of the battle ? In fact after the assur- 
ance of already acliievtd victory expressed in the farewell dis- 
courses, and especially in the final prayer, the lapse into such a 
state of mind as that described by tiie synoptists, would have 
been a very humiliating declension, which Jesus could not have 
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foreseen, otherwise he would not have expressed himself with so 
much confidence; and which, therefore, \?{)uld prove that he 
was deceived in himself, that he held himself to be stronger than 
he actually found himself, and that he had given utterance to 
this too high self- valuation, not without a degree of presump- 
tion.. Those who regard this as inconsistent with the equally 
judicious and modest character which Jesus manifests on other 
occasions, will find themselves urged to the dilemma, that 
either the farewell discourses in John, at least the final prayer, 
or else the events in (Jethsemane, cannot be historical. 

It is to be regretted that in coming to a decision in this case, 
theologians ‘have set out rather from dogmatical prejudices than 
from critical grounds. Usteri*s assertion, at least, that the 
representation given in John of the state of mind of Jesus in 
his last hours is the only correct one, while that of the synop- 
tists is unhistorical is only to be accounted for by that 
author’s then zealous adherence to the paragraphs of Schleier- 
macher’s J}og7natik, wherein the idea of the impeccability of 
Jesus is carried to an extent which excludes even the slightest 
degree of conflict ; for tliat, apart from such presuppositions, 
the representation given in John of the last hours of Jesus, is 
the more natural and appropriate, it might be difficult to prove. 
On the contrary, Bretschneider might ratlier appeal' to be right, 
when he claims the superiority in naturalness and intrinsic 
evidence of truth for the synoptists®: were it not that our 
confldence in the decisions of this writer is undermined, by his 
dislike for the dogmatical and metaphysical purport of the 
discourses assigned to this period in John — a dislike which 
appears to indicate that his entire polemic against John origin- 
ated in the discordance between his own critical philosophy of 
reflection, and the speculative doctrine of the fourth gospel. 

John, indeed, as even the author of the Probabilia remarks, 
has not wholly passed over the anxiety of Jesus in relation to 

^ Commeiitatio critica, qua Evangelium Joaanis genuintim esse — oatenditur, p, 

57 ff. 
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liis approacMng death ; he has only assigned to it an earlier 
epoch, John xii. The scene with which John connects 

it takes place immediately after the entrance of Jesus into 
Jerusalem, when certain Greeks, dotihtless proselytes of the 
gate, who had come among the multitude to the feast, wished 
to have an interview with him. With ail the diversity of the 
circumstances and of the event itself, there is yet a striking 
agreement between what here occurs and what the synoptists 
place in the last evening of the life of Jesus, and in the seclu- 
sion of the garden. As Jesus here declares to his disciples, 
my soul is troubled even unto death, fctt/v ti H'Ou 

sag Qavarou (Matt. xxvi. 38): SO there he says: Now is my 
soul troubled, vvv v f^ou 'rsTafaxr^yi (John xii. 27) ; as he 
here prays, that if it be possible, this hour may pass from 
him, 'Iva, El ^uvarov ejti, 7ra^E>^9ri a7r abrou r\ oj^a (Mark xiv. 35) : 
so there he entreats : Father, save me from this hour, Trars^, 
coo:6v fA-E kfc fvg Taurng (John xii. 27); as here he calms 
himself by the restriction : nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou u'ili, ov £y(e-9k>Ca>, ahha. rl ;(Mark xiv. 36) : so 
there, by the reflection: but for this cause came I to this 
hour, a?<ka S'la rou'^o ti>Mov sig rriv (opdv rabTfjv (John xii. 27) ; 
lastly, as here an anyel appears strengthening Jesus, 

EMaxl^^y (Luke xxji. 43) : so there something happens *w'hich 
occasions the bystanders to observe that an angel spake to him, 
ayyEhog auju KEXaT^mev (John xil. 29). This similarity has 
induced many of the more modern theologians to pronounce the 
incident in John xii. 27 ff., and that in Gethseinane Identical; 
and after tliis admission the only question was, on which side 
the reproach of inaccurate narration, and more especially of 
erroneous position, ought to fall. 

Agreeably to the tendency of the latest criticism of the 
gospels, the burthen of error in this matter has been more im- 
mediately cast on the synoptists. The true occasion of the 
mental conflict of Jesus is said to be found only in John, 
namely, in the approach of those Greeks who intimated to him 
through Philip and Andrew their wish for on interview with 
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him. These persons doubtless -wished to mtike the proposal 
that he should leave Palestine and carrf^ forward his work 
among the foreign Jews; such a proposal held out to him the 
enticement of escape from the threatening danger, and tliis for 
some moments placed h im in a state of doubt and inward con- 
flict, which however ended by his refusing to admit the Greeks 
to his presence Here we have the effects of a vision rendered 
so acute by a double prejudice, both critical and dogmatical, as 
to read statements between the lines of the text ; for of such 
an intended proposal on the part of the Greeks, there is no trace 
in John ; and yet, even allowing that the evangelist knew no- 
thing of the plan of the Greeks from these individuals them- 
selves, there must have been some intimation in the discourse 
of Jesus that his emotion had reference to such a proposal. 
Judging from the context, the request of the Greeks had no 
other motive than that the solemn entrance of Jesus, and the 
popular rumour concerning him, had rendered them curious to 
see and know the celebrated man ; and this desire of tladrs was 
not connected -with the emotion which Jesus experienced on the 
occasion, otherwise than that it led Jesus to think of the speedy 
propagation of his Idngdom in the Gentile world, and of its in- 
dispensable condition, namely, his death. Here, however, the 
idea of his death is only mediately and remotely presented to 
the soul of Jesus i hence it is the more difficult to conceive how 
it could affect him so strongly, as that he should feel liimself 
urged to beseech the Father for delivery from this hour ; and if 
he were ever profoundly moved by the presentiment of death, 
the synoptists appear to place this fear in a more suitable posi- 
tion, in immediate proximity to the commencement of his 
sufferings. The representation of John is also deficient in 
certain circumstances, presented by the synoptists, which appear 
to vindicate the trouble of Jesus. In the soEtude of the garden 
and the gloom of night, such an ebullition of feeling is more 


• Goldhom, liber das Schweigen des Job. Evangeliums uber den Seelenkatnpf 
Jcia in G^etbscmane, in Tzschimer’s Magazin f. cbriatl. Prediger, 1, 2, s. 1 ff. 
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conceivable ; and its unrepressed utterance to his most intimate 
and worthy friends is natural and justifiable. But according to 
John that agitation seized Jesus ,in the broad daylight, in a 
concourse of people ; a situation in which it is ordinarily more 
easy to maintain composure, or in which at least it is usual, 
from the possibility of misconstruction, to suppress the more 
profound emotions. 

Hence it is more easy to agree with Theile s opinion, that 
the author of the fourth gospel has inserted the incident, cor- 
rectly placed by the synoptists, in a false position Jesus 
having said, as an introduction to the answer which he returned 
to tlio request of the Greeks, that they might see the man who 
had been so glorified by his entrance into the city : Yes, the 
liour of ray glorification is come, but of glorification by death 
(xii. 23 f.) : this led the narrator astray, and induced him, in- 
stead of giving the real answer of Jesus to the Greeks together 
wdth the result, to make Jesus dilate on the intrinsic necessity 
of liis deatli, and then almost unconsciously to interweave the 
description of the internal conflict which Jesus had to expe- 
rience in virtue of his voluntary sacrifice, whence he subse- 
quently, in its pri^per place, omits this conflict. There is 
nothing strange in Theile’s opinion, except that he supposes it 
possible for tlie apostle John to have made such a transposi- 
tion. That the scene in Gethsemane, from his having been 
asleep while it was passing, was not deeply imprinted on his 
mind, and that it was besides thrust into the background of his 
memory by the crucifixion wliich shortly followed, might have 
been considered explanatory of an entire omission, or a merely 
summary account of tlie scene on his part, but by no means of 
an incorrect position. If notwithstanding his sleepiness at the 
time, he had token any notice of die event, he must at least have 
retained thus much — tliat that peculiar state of mind in Jesus 
befel him close upon the commencement of his sufferings, in 


Vid. the Review of Usteri’a Comm.-crit., ia Winer’s and Engelhardt’s n. krit. 
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the night and in privacy : how could he ever so for bely his 
memory as to make the scene take place at a much earlier 
period, in the open day, and among many people ? Eather tlian 
thus endanger the authenticity of the gospel of John, others, 
alleging the possibility that such a state of mind might occur 
more than once in the latter part of the life of Jesus, deny the 
identity of the two scenes 

Certainly, between the synoptical representation of the mental 
conflict of Jesus and that given in John, besides the external 
difierence of position, there exist important internal divergencies ; 
the narrative in John containing features which have no analogy 
with anything in the synoptical account of the events in Geth- 
semane. It is true that the petition of Jesus in John for 
deliverance from hoiiVy is perfectly in unison with his 
prayer in the synoptists : but, on the other hand, there is no 
parallel to the additional prayer in John: Father, glorify thy 
name, Trars^, 5'o|a<7o^ a-otj to ovo/xa (xii. 28) ; further, though in 
both accounts an angel is spoken of, yet there is no trace in the 
synoptists of the heavenly voice which in the fourth gospel oc(;a- 
sions the belief that an angel is concerned. Such heavenly voices 
are not found in the three first gospels elsewhere than at the bap- 
tism and again at tl)e transfiguration ; of which latter scene the 
prayer of Jesus in John: Father, glorify thy name, may re- 
mind us. In the synoptical description of the transfiguration, 
it is true, the expressions glory, and h^d^Eiv, to glorify, 
are not found : but the Sci^ond Epistle of Peter represents Jesus 
as receiving in the transfiguration honour and glory, kcu 
ioiav, and the heavenly voice as coming fi’om the excellent 
glory, /xfyaXowffTnjf (i. 17 f.). Thus in addition to the 
two narratives already" considered, there presents itself a third 
as a parallel ; since the scene in John xii. 27 ff. is on the one 
side, by the trouble of spirit and the angel, allied to the occur- 
rences in Gethsemane, while on the other side, by the prayer for 
glorification and the confirmatory voice from heaven, it has 


” Base, L. J. § 134 ; LUcke, 2, 8. 591 f. Anni. 
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some affinity with the history of the transfiguration. And here 
two cases are possible : either that the narrative of John is the 
simple root, the separation of which into its constituent ele- 
ments has given rise in a traditional manner to the two synop- 
tical anecdotes of the transfiguration and the agony in the 
garden ; or that these last are the original formations, fi*om the 
fusing and inteimingling of which in the legend the narrative 
of John is the mixed product: between winch cases only the 
intrinsic character of the narratives can decide. That the synop- 
tical narratives of the transfiguration and the agony in the 
garden are clear pictures, with strongly inarked features, can by 
itself prove nothing; since, as we have sufficiently shown, a 
narrative of legendary origin may jubt as well possess these 
characteristics as one of a purely historical nature. Thus if 
the narrative in John were merely less clear and definite, this 
need not prevent it from being regarded as the original, simple 
sketch, from which the embellishing hand of tradition had 
elaborated those more highly coloured pictures. But the fact 
is that the narrative in John is wanting not only in definiteness, 
hut in agreement with the attendant circumstances and with 
itself We have no intimation wffiat was the answer of Jesus 
to the Greeks, or what became of those persons themselves ; 
no appropriate motive is given for the sudden anguish of Jesus 
and his pray(*r for glorification. Such a mixture of heterogene- 
ous parts is always die sign of a secondary product, of an alluvial 
conglomeration; and hence we seem warranted to conclude, 
that in the naiTative of John the two synoptical anecdotes of 
the transfiguration and the agony in the garden axe blended 
together. If, as is apparendy the case, the legend when it 
reached the fourth evangelist presented these two incidents in 
faded colours and in indistinct outline ; it would be easy for 
him, since his idea of glorijication (^oiiletv) had the double 


** Against the offence which it has pleased Tholuck (Glaubw. s. 41,) to take at 
this expression (Vermsdieti), comp, the Aphorismen zur Apologie des Dr. Strauss 
und seines werkes, s. 09 f. 
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aspect of suffering and exaltation, to confuse the two ; what he 
gathered from the narrative of the agony in the garden, of a 
prayer of Jesus to the Father, he might connect with the 
heavenly voice in the history of the transfiguration, making this 
an answer to the prayer ; to the voice, the more particular im- 
port of which, as given by the synoptists, was unknown to him, 
he gave, in accordance with his general notion of this incident 
as a glory confeiTed on Jesus, the import ; I have both 
glorijied and will glorify again, hoI i^o^aaa, aa) 
and to make it correspond with this divine response, he had to 
unite "with the prayer of Jesus for deliverance that for glorifica- 
tion also ; the strengthening angel, of wdiich tlio fourth evan- 
gelist had perhaps also heard something, was included in the 
opinion of the people as to the source of the heavenly voice ; 
in regard to the time, John placed iiis narrative about midway 
between the transfiguration and the agony in the garden, and 
from ignorance of the original circumsttmccs the choice in this 
respect was infelicitous. 

If we here revert to the question from wliich we set out, wdie- 
ther we are rather to retain the farewell discourses in John as 
thoroughly historical, and renounce the synoptical representa- 
tion of the scene in Gethsemane, or vice versa : w^e shall be 
more inclined, considering the result of the inquiry just insti- 
tuted, to embrace the latter alternative. The difficulty, that it 
is scarcely conceivable how John could accurately njmember 
these long discourses of Jesus, Paulus has thought to solve, by 
the conjecture, that the apostle, probably on tlie next Sabbtitb, 
while Jesus lay in the grave, recalled to his mind the conversa- 
tions of the previous evening, and perhaps also wrote them 
down'®. But in that period of depression, winch John also 
shared, he would be scarcely in a condition to reproduce these 
discourses without obscuring their peculiar hue of unclouded 
serenity; on the contrary, as the author of the Wolfenbiittel 
fragments observes, had the narrative of the words and deeds of 
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Jesus been committed to siting by the evangelists in the couple 
of days after the death of Jesus, when they had no longer any 
hope, all promises would have been excluded from their gos- 
pels Hence even Liicke, in consideration of the mode of 
expression in the farewell discourses, a^d particularly in the 
final prayer, being so peculiarly that of John, has relinquished 
the position that Jesus spoke in the very words which John puts 
into his mouth, i. e. the authenticity of these discourses in the 
strictest sense; hut only to maintuin the 'more firmly their 
authenticity in the wider sense, i. e. the genuineness of the sub- 
stantial thoughts Fven this, however, has been attacked by 
the author of the Probabiiia, for he asks, with especial reference 
to chap, xvii., whether it be conceivable that Jesus, in the antici- 
pation of violent death, had nothing of more immediate concern 
than to commune with God on the subject of bis person, the 
works he had already achieved, and the glory to be expected ? 
and whether it bo not rather highly probable that the prayer 
flowed only from the mind of the writer, and was intended by 
him as a confirmation of liis doctrine of Jesus as the incarnate 
xoVof, and of the dignity of the apostles'® ? Tliis repre- 
sentation is so far true, that the final prayer in question resem- 
bles not nn immediate outpouring of soul, but a product of re- 
flection — is rather a discourse on Jesus than a discourse yrom 
him. It presents everywhere the mode of thought of one who 
stands far in advance of the circumstances of which he writes, 
and hence already sees the form of Jesus in the glorifying haze of 
distauce ; an illusion which he heightens by putting his own 
thoughts, which had sprung from an advanced development of the 
Christian community, into the mouth of its Founder prior to its 
actual existence. But in the preceding farewell discourses also 
there are many thoughts which appeal' to have taken their shape 
from an exj^erienoe of the event. Their entire tone may he the 
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most naturally explained by the supposition, that they are the 
"work of one to whom the death of Jesus was already a past 
event, the terrors of which had melted away in its blessed con- 
sequences, and in the devotional contemplation of the church. 
In particular, apart from what is said of the return of Christ, 
that era in the Christian cause wdiich is generally called the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, is predicted in the declarations con- 
cerning the Paraclete, and the judgment which he would hold 
over the world (xiv. 16 ff. 25. xv. 26. xvi. 7 ff. 18 ff.), with a dis- 
tinctness which seems to indicate light borrowed from the issue. 

In relation, however, to the fact that the farewell discourses 
involve tiie decided foreknowledge of the immediately approacli- 
ing result, the sufierings and death of Jesus (xiii. 18 ff. 33, 38 ; 
xiv. 80 f. xvi. 5ff' 16, 82 f.), the narrative of John stands on 
the same ground with the synoptical one, since tliis also rests on 
the presupposition of the most exact prescience of the hour and 
moment when the sufferings will commence. It was not only 
at the last meal and on the departure to the mount of Olives, 
that this foreknowledge was shown, according to the three first 
gospels, for in them as well as in John, Jesus predicts that the 
denial of Peter will tak(^ place before the cock crow ; not only 
does the agony in the garden rest on the foreknowledge of the 
impending sufferings, but at the end of this conflict Jesus is 
able to say that now, at this very minute, the betrayer is in the 
act of approaching (Matt. xxvi. 45 f. ). Paulus, it is true, 
maintains that Jesus saw from a distance the troop of guards 
coming out of the city, wWch, as tJiey had torches, was cer- 
tainly possible from a garden on tJbe mount of Olives; but 
without being previously informed of the plans of his enemies, 
Jesus could not know that he was the object of pursuit ; and at 
any rate the evangelists narrate the words of Jesus as a proof of 
his supernatural knowledge. But if, according to our previous 
inquiry, the foreknowledge of the catastrophe in general could 
not proceed from the higher principle in Jesus, neither could 
that of the precise moment when it would commence ; while that 
he in a natural way, by means of secret ftiends in the Sanhe- 
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drim, or otherwise, was apprized of the fatal blow which the 
Jewish rulers with the help of one of his disciples were about to 
aim at him in the coming night, we have no trace in our evan- 
gelical accounts, and we are therefore not authorized to presup- 
pose anything of the kind. Gn the contrary, as the above declar- 
ation of Jesus is given by the narrators as a proof of his higher 
knowledge, either we must receive it as such, or, if we cannot do 
this, we must embrace the negative inference, that they are here 
incon’ect in narrating such a proof ; and the positive conclu- 
sion on which this borders is, not that that Knowledge was in 
fact only a natural one, but, that the evangelical narrators must 
have had an interest in maintaining a supernatural knowledge 
of his approaching sulTerings on the part of Jesus ; an interest 
the nature of which has been already unfolded. 

The motive also for heightening the prescience into a real 
presentiment, and thus for creating the scene in Gethsemane, is 
easy of disc()veiy\ On the one hand, there cannot be a more 
obvious proof that a foreknowledge of an event or condition has 
existed, than its having risen to the vividness of a presentiment ; 
on the other hand, the suffering must appear the more awful, if 
the juere presentiment (‘xtorted from him who was destined to 
that suffering, anguish even to bloody sweat, and prayer for de- 
liverance. Fuither, the sufferings of Jesus were exliihited in a 
Itigher sense, as voluntaiy, if before they came upon him exter- 
nally, he had resigned himself to them internally ; and lastly, 
it must have gratified primitive Christian devotion, to withdraw 
the real crisis of these sufferings from the profane eyes to which 
he was exposed on the cross, and to enshrine it as a mystery 
only witnessed by a nan'ow circle of the initiated. As mate- 
rials for the formation of this scene, besides the description of 
the sorrow and the prayer which were essential to it, there pre- 
sented itself first tlie image of a <?///? Trorinpiov, used by Jesus 
himself as a designation of his sufferings (Matt xx. 22 f.) ; and 
secondly. Old Testament passages in Psalms of lamentation, 
xlii. 6 , 12 ; xliii. 5., where in the LXX. the (soul 
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exceeding sorrowful) ocgui*s, and in addition to this the ex- 
pression Zavarov [unto death) the more naturally suggested 
itself, since Jesus was here really about to encounter death. 
This representation must have been of early origin, because in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (v. 7.) there is an indubitable allu- 
sion to this scene. — Thus Gabler said too little when he pro- 
nounced the angelic appearance, a mythical garb of the fact that 
Jesus in tlie deepest sorrow of that night suddenly felt an acces- 
sion of mental strength ; since rather, the entire scone in Geth- 
semane, because it res^ on presuppositions destitute of proof, 
must be renounced. 

Herewith the dilemma above stated falls to the ground, since 
we must pronounce unhistorical not only one of the tAvo, but 
both representations of the last hours of Jesus before his arrest. 
The only degree of distinction between the historical value of 
the synoptical account and that of John is, that the former is a 
mythical product of the first era of traditional formation, tlie 
latter of the second, — or more correctly, the one is a product 
of the second order, the other of the third. Tlie representation 
common to the synoptists and to John, that Jesus foreknew his 
sufferings even to the day and hour of their arrival, is the first 
modification which the pious legend gave to the real history of 
Jesus; the statement of the synoptists, that he even liad on an- 
tecedent experience of his Bufferings, is the sc’oond step of the 
mythical ; while, that although he foreknew them, and also in 
one instance had a foretaste of them (John xii. 27 ffl), he had 
yet long beforehand completely triumphed over them, and w hen 
they stood immediately before him, looked them in the face with 
imperturbed serenity — tliis representation of the fourth gospel is 
the third and liighest grade of devotional, but unhistorical em- 
bellishment. 
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§ 127. 

AERBST OF JK8US. 

In Strict accordance with the declaration of Jesus that even now 
the betrayer is at hand, J udas while he is yet speaJdng approaches 
with an armed force (Matt. xxvi. 47 parnll. comp. John xviii. 
8.). This band, which according to the synoptists came from 
the chief priests and elders, was according to Luke led by the 
captains of the teinple ar^aTYiyoi^ tov and hence was proba* 
bly a detachment of the soldiers of the temple, to whom, judging 
from the word o%^o?, and from staves ^iyoi being mentioned 
among the weapons, was apparently joined a tumultuous crowd : 
according to the representation of John, who, together with the 
servants ox officers of the chief priests and Pharisees, vyrYi^eratg 
Twv Kaii ^a^ia-aiuv, speaks of a hand a-TTsipa, and a cap^ 

tain x^xictpsog, without mentioning any tumultuary force, it ap- 
pears as if the Jewish magistrates had procured as a support a 
detachment of Boman soldiery’. 

According to the three first evangelists, Judas steps forth and 
kisses Jesus, in order by this preconcerted sign to indicate him 
to the approaching band as the individual w^hom they were to 
seize : according to the fourth gospel, on the contrary, Jesus 
advances apparently out of the garden (ilexdwv), to meet them, 
and presents himself as the person whom they seek. In order 
to reconcile this divergency, some hai^e conceived the occur- 
rences thus : Jesus, to prevent his disciples from besing taken, 
first went towards the multitude, and made liimself known; 
hereupon Judas stepped forth, and indicated him by the kiss 
But had Jesus already made himself known, Judas might have 
spared the kiss ; for that the people did not believe the assertion 
of Jesus that he was the man whom they sought, and still waited 


* Vid. L'ucke, in loc. ; Hase, L. J, § 135. 

* Paulue, exeg. Eandb. 8, b, a. 667. 
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for its confirmation by the kiss of the bribed disciple, is a sup- 
position incompatible with the statement of the fourth gospel 
that the words / am he, made so' strong an impression on them 
that they went backward and fell to the ground. Hence 
others have inverted the order of the scene, imagining that Judas 
first stepped forward and distinguished Jesus by the kiss, and 
that then, before the crgwd cpuM press into the garden, Jesus 
. himself advanced find made himself known * **. But if Judas had 
already indicated him by the kiss, and he had so well under- 
stood the object of th# kiss as is implied in his answer to it, 
Luke V. 48 : there was no need for him still to make himself 
known, seeing that he was already made known ; to do so for the 
protection of the disciples was equally superfluous, since he must 
have inferred from the traitors kiss, that it was intended to 
single him out and carry Iflm away from his followers ; if he did 
so merely to show his courage, this was almost theatrical : while, 
in general, the idea that Jesus, between the kiss of Judas, and 
the entrance of the crowd, wdiich was certainly immediate, ad- 
vanced towards the latter with questions and answers, tlirows 
into his demeanour a degree of hun’y and precipitancy, so ill 
suited to his circumstances, tliat the evangelists can scarcely 
have meeuit such an inference to be drawn. It should therefore 
be acknowledged that neither of the two representations 
is designed as a supplement to the other since each has 
a difierent conception of the manner in wdiich Jesus was 
made known, and in which Judos was active in the af- 
fair. That Judas was guide to them that took Jesus, 
ro7; <rv\^a0ouTi tov ^Ik^touv (Acts i. 16.), all the evangelists 
agree. But wliile according to the synoptical account the 


* Liicke, 2, s, 599 ; Base, ut sup . ; Olshausen, 2. s, 485. 

* How can LUcke explain the omission of the kiss of Judas in the gospel of John 
from its having been too notorious a fact'i and how can he adduce as an analogous 
instance the omission of the transaction between the betrayer and the Sanhedrim by 
John I for this, as something passing behind the scenes, might very well be left out, 
but by no means an incident which, like that kiss, happened so conspicuously in the 
foreground and centre of the scene. 
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task of Judas includes not only the pointing' out of the 
place, but also the distinguishing of the p^erson by the kiss, 
John makes the agency of Judas end with die indication of the 
place, and represents him aftfer the arrival on the spot as stand- 
ing inactive among the crowd S'b koi *loviag — (mbi avrm. 

V. 5). Why John does not assign to Judas the task of person- 
ally indicating Jesus, it is easy to see: because, namely, he 
would have Jesus appear, not as one delivered up, hut as de- 
livering himself up, so that liis suffeiings may be manifested in 
a higher degree as undertaken voluntarily. " We have x>nly to 
remember how the earliest opponents of Christianity imputed 
the retirement of Jesus out of the city into the distant garden, 
as an ignominious flight from his enemies ^ in order to find it 
conceivable, that there arose among the Christians at an early 
period the inclination to transcend the common evangelical tra- 
dition in representing liis demeanour on his arrest in the light 
of a voluntary self-resignation. 

In the'synoptists the kiss of Judas is followed by the cutting 
question of Jesus to the traitor; in John, after Jesus has ut- 
tered the I am he, it is stated that under the influence 

of these commanding words, the multitucJe who had come out to 
seize him went backward and fell to the ground, so that Jesus 
had to repeat ]tis declaration and as it were encourage the peo- 
ple to seize him. Of late it has been denied that there was any 
miracle here : the impression of the personahty of Jesus, it is 
said, acted psychologically on those among the crowd who had 
already often seen and heard Jesus; and in support of this 
opinion reference is made to the examples of this kind in the life 
of Marius, Coligny, and others®. But neither in the synoptical 


^ So says the Jew of Celsus, Grig. c. Cels, ii. 9 : lXty^m,$rts 

xetTifyvovTts hffriovfAiv ftokd^tcrfi»4, x^v^irrofAivif ft,h »») 

IdXv. When nr, having convicted and condemned him, fuid determined that he 
should sufer pit mshment ; concealing himself, and endeavouring to escape, he ex- 
penenced a most sham^ul capture, 

® LUcke, 2, s. 597 f. ; Olshausen, 2, s. 486 ; Tholuck, 8. 299* The reference to 
the murderer of Coligny is, however, unwarrante4, as any one will find who will 
look into the book incorrectly cited by Tholuck : Serrani commentatorium de statu 
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aooouRt, according to wliicli there needed the indication of Jesus 
by the kiss, nor in tlmt of John, according to which there 
needed the declaration of Jesus, I am hOy does Jesus apj>ear to 
be known to the crowd, at least in such a manner as to exercise 
any profound influence over them ; while the above examples 
only show that sometimes the powerful impression of a man s 
personality has paralyzed the murderous httnds of an individual 
or of a few, but not that a whole detachment of civil officers and 
soldiei^s has been made, not merely to draw back, but to fall to 
the ground. It answer^ no pui^ose for Imcke to make first a 
few fall down and then the whole crowd, except that of rend(‘r- 
ing it impossible to imagine the scene with gravity. Hence 
wo turn to the old theologians, wdio here unanimously acknow- 
ledge a miracle. The Christ who by a word of his mouth cast 
down the hostile multitude, is no othei‘ than he wdio according 
to 2 Thess. ii. 8, shall consume the Antichrist with the sj^irit 
of Im moifthy i. e. not the historical Christ, but the Christ of 
the Jewish and primitive Christian imagination. The author of 
the fourth gospel especially, 'who had so often remarked how the 
enemies of Jesus and their creatures w^ere unable to lay hands 
on liim, because his hour was not yet come (vii. 30. 32. 44 ff. 
viii. 20), had an inducement, now, when the hour was come, to 
represent the ultimately successful attenipt as also failing at the 
firfet in a thoroughly astounding manner ; especially as this 
fully accorded with the interest by which he is governed 
throughout the description of tin's whole scene — the demonstrat- 
ing that the capture of Jesus was purely an act of his own free 
will. When Jesus lays the soldiers prostrate by the power of 
his word, he gives them a proof of what he could do, if to 

reliyionis et reip. in regno GaUkLe, L. X. p. 82, b. The murderer was not in tbe 
least withheld from the prosecution of his design by the finuness of the noble old 
man. Comp, also Schiller, Werke, 16 Bd. s. 382 f., 384 ; Ersch and Gruber’s En- 
cyclopadie, 7 Band. s. 452 £, Such inaccuracies in the department of modern his- 
tory cannot indeed excite surprise in a writer who elsewhere (Glaubwiirdigkeit, s. ' 
487) speaks of the duke of Orleans, Louis Philippe s father, as the brotlier of Louis 
XVI. How can a knowledge so diversified as that of Dr. Tholuck be always (piite 
accurate ^ 
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liberate himself were his object; and when he allows him- 
self to be seized immediately after, this appears as the most 
purely voluntary self-sacrifice. Thus in the fourth gospel Jesus 
gives a practical proof of that power, wliich in the first he only 
expresses by words, when he says to one of his disciples: 
Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he 
shall preaently give me twelve legions of angels (v. 58) ? 

After this, the author of the fourth gospel very inappro- 
priately holds up the solicitude which Jesus manifested that his 
disciples should not be taken captive with him, as a fulfilment 
of the declaration of Jesus (xvii. 12), that bo had lost none of 
those intrusted to him by the Falher; a declaration which was 
previously more suitably referred to the spiritual preservation of 
his disciples. As the next feature in tlie scene, all tlie evange- 
lists agree, that when the soldiers began to lay hands on Jesus, 
one of his disciples drew his sword, and cut off the ear of the 
high priests servunt, an act which met with a reproof from 
Jesus. Still Luke and John have each a peculiar trait. Not 
to mention that both particularize the ear as the right ear, while 
their two predecessors had left this point undetermined ; the 
latter not only g^ves the name of the wounded servant, but 
states that the disciple who wounded him was Peter. Why the 
synoptists do not name Peter, it has been sought to expla.in in 
different ways. The supposition that they wished to avoid odm- 
promising the apostle, who at the time of the composition of 
tlunr gospels was yet living belongs to the justly exploded fic- 
tions of an exegesis framed on the false principle of supplying 
conjee turally all those links in the chain of natural causation 
which are wanting in the gospels. That these evangelists else- 
where for the most part omit names ®, is too sweeping an accu- 
sation as regards Matthew, though he does indeed leave un- 
named indifh?rent persons, such as Jairus, or Bartimeeus ; but 
that the real Matthew, or even the common evangelical tradi- 


Paiilus, exeg. Handb. S, b. s. 570. 
Ibid. 
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tion, thus early and generally should have lost the name from 
an anecdote of Peter, bo thoroughly accordant with the part 
played by tliis apostle, can scarcely he considered very probable. 
To me, the reverse would be much more conceivable, namely, 
that the anecdote was originally current without the mention of 
any name, (and why should not a less distinguished adherent of 
Jesus — for from the synoptists it is not necessarily to be inferred 
that it was one of the twelve — whose name was therefore the 
more readily forgotten, have had courage and rashness enough 
to draw his sword at that crisis ?) but a later nairator thought 
such a mode of conduct particularly suited to the impetuous 
character of Peter, and hence ascribed it to him by a combina* 
tion of his own. On this supposition, we need not appeal, in 
support of the possibility that John could know the servant s 
name, to his acquaintance with the household of the high 
priest*', anymore than to a peculiar acquaintance of Mark with 
some inhabitants of Jericho, in explanation of his obtaining the 
name of the blind man. 

The distinctive ti'ait in Luke’s account of this particular is, 
that Jesus heals the servant’s ear, apparently by a miracle. 
Olshausen here makes the complacent remark, that this circum- 
stance best explains liow Peter could escape uninjured — 
astonishment at the cure absorbed the general attention : while 
according to Paulus, Jesus by touching the wounded ear 
(<z4^a/A,Evo^) only meant to examine it. and then told what must 
be done for the puipose of healing (la^raro auTov) ; had he cured 
it by a miracle there must have been some notice of tJie 
astonishment of the spectators. Such pains-taking interpreta- 
tions are here especially needless, since the fact that Luke 
stands ^lone in giving the trait in question, together with the 
whole tenor ^of the sgene, tells us plainly enough what opinion 
we are to form 6n the subject. Should Jesus, who had re- 
moved by his miraculous power so much suffering of which he 
was innocent, leave uncured suffering which one of his disciples 


•As Liicke, Tholuck and Olshausen, in loc. 
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oat of attachment to him, and thus indirectly he himself, had 
caused ? Tliis must soon have been found inconceivable, and 
hence to the stroke of the sword of Peter was united a mi- 
raculous cure on the part of Jesus^ — the last in the evangelical 
history. 

Here, immediately before he is led away, the synoptists place 
the remonstrance which Jesus addressed to those who had come 
to tak»^ him prisoner ; that though, by his daily public appear- 
ance in the temple he had given the best opportunity for them 
to lay hands upon him, yet — a had augury for the purity of 
their cause — they came to a distance to seek him with as many 
preparations, as against a thief ? In the fourth gospel, he is 
made to say something similar to Aiiuas, to wlioso inquiries 
concerning his disciples and his doctrine, he replies by referring 
him to the publicity of liis entire agency, to his teaching in 
the temple and synagogue (xviii. 20 f.). Luke, as if he had 
gathered fi^om both, that Jesus had said something of this kind 
to the liigh priest, and also at the time of his arrest, represents 
the chief priests and elders themselves as being present in the 
garden, and Jesus as here speaking to them in the above man- 
ner ; which is certainly a mere blunder 

According to the two first evangelists, all the disciples now 
fled. Here Mark has the special particular, that a young man 
with a linen cloth cast about his naked body, when he watf in 
danger of being seized, left the linen cloth and fled naked. 
Apart from the industrious conjectures of ancient and even 
modern expositors, as to wlio tliis young man was ; tliis infor- 
mation of Mark’s has been regarded as a proof of the very 
early origin of tliis gospel, on the ground that so unimportant 
an anecdote, and one moreover to which no name is attached, 
could have no interest except for those who stood ih close prox- 
imity to the persons and events”. But^this inference is er- 
roneous ; for the above trait gives even to us, at this remote 

Hchleiennacber, Uber den Lukas, s. 290. 

" Pauliis, exeg. Handh. 3, b. s. 576, 

VOL. Til. P 
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distance of time, a vivid idea of the panic and rapid flight of 
the adherents of Jesus, and must therefore have been welcome 
to Mark, from whatever source he may have received it, or how 
late soever he may have written. 


§ 128. 

EXAMINATION OP JESITS BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST. 

From the place of airest tlie synoptists state Jesus to have 
been led to the high priest, whose name, Caiaphas, is however 
only mentioned by Matthew; while John represents him as 
being led in the first instance to Annas, the father-in-law of the 
existing high priest ; and only subsequently to Caiaphas (Matt, 
xxvi, 57 ff. poralL, John xviii. 12 fif.). The important rank of 
Annas renders this representation of John as conceivable as 
the silence of the synoptists is explicable, on the ground that 
the ex-high priest had no power of deciding in this cause. But 
it is the more surprising that, as must be believed from the first 
glance, the fourth evangelist merely gives some details of the 
transaction with Annas, and appears entirely to pass by the de* 
cisive trial before the actual high priest, except that he states 
Jesus to have been led away to Caiaphas. There was no more 
ready expedient for the harmonists than the supposition, which 
is found e. g, in Eutliymius, that John, in consistency with the 
supplementary character of his gospel, preserved the examina- 
tion before Aimas as being omitted by the synoptists, while he 
passed by that before Caiaphas, because it was described with 
sufficient particularity by his predecessors*. This opinion, 
that John and the synoplists speak of two entirely istinct 
trials, has a confirmation in the fact that the tenor of the 
respective trials is totally different. In that which the synop- 
tists describe, according to Matthew and Mark, the false wit- 


* PauluB, ut sup. 8. 577 ; OUhausen, 2, s. 244. 
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nesses first appear against Jesus ; tbe high priest then asks him 
if he really pretends to be the Messiah, and on receiving an af- 
firmative answer, declares him guilty of blasphemy and worthy 
of death, whereupon follows maltreatment of his person. In the 
trial depicted by John, Jesus is merely questioned concerning 
his disciples and his doctrine, he appeals to the publicity of his 
conduct, and after having been maltreated for this reply by an 
athndant (ifTrn^ETtji), is sent away without the passing of any 
sentence. That the fourth evangelist should thus give no par- 
ticulars concerning the trial before Caiaphas is the more sur- 
prising, since in th<^ one before Annas, if it bo this which he 
narrates, according to his own representation nothing was de- 
cided, and consequently the grounds for the condemnation of 
Jesus by the Jewish fuitliorities, and tbe sentence itself, are 
altogether wanting in liis gospel. To explain this by the sup- 
plementary object of John is to impute to him too irrational a 
mode of procedure ; for if he omitted facts because the other 
evangelists had already given them, without intimating that he 
did so purely for that reason, he could only reckon on intro- 
ducing confusion, and entailing on himself the suspicion of 
having given a false narrative. He can hardly have had the 
opinion that the trial before Annas 'was the principal one, and 
that therefore it was allowable to omit the other, since he re- 
ports no judgment as having been passed in the former ; but if 
he knew the trial before Caiaphas to have been the principal 
one, and yet gave no more particular information concerning it, 
tin's also was a highly singular course for him to take. 

Thus the very simplest view of the case seems at once to 
point to the attempt to discover in the account of the fourth 
gospel indications that it also is to be understood of the trial 
before Caiaphas. Whot affords the strongest presumption of 
the identit y of the two trials is the identity of an incident con- 
comitant with both, John as well as the synoptists making 
Peter deny Jesus during the trial detailed. It is further re- 
markable that after Annas has been spoken of, at v. 13, as the 
father-in-law of Caiaphas, there follows at v, 14, a more pre- 

p 2 
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cise d^gnation of Caiaplias as the author of tlie fe.tal counsel, 
recorded in John xi. 50., although apparently the evangelist 
proceeds to narrate a trial held, not before Caiaphas, but before 
Annas. Moreover in the description of the trial itself, there is 
mention throughout of the palace and of questions from the 
jpriest, a title wliich John nowhere else applies to Annas, 
but only to Caiaphas. But that in accordance witli the above 
supposition, the evangelist from v. 15 should be describing 
something which passed before Caiaphas, appears impossible 
from v. 24, for it is there first said that Annas sent Jesus to 
Caiaphas, so that he must until then have been before Annas. 
With ready thought tins difficulty was first mot by removing 
the 24th verse to the place where it was wanted, namely, after 
v. 13, and laying the blame of its present too late position on 
the negligence of transcribers *. As however this transposition, 
being destitute of any critical authority, must appear an arhi- 
trai 7 and violent expedient for getting rid of the difficulty, it 
was next tried whether the statement in v. 24, without being 
actually moved from its place, might not receive such an inter- 
pretation as to come in point of sense after v. 13; i. e. tlie word 
aTTsa-TBiMv was taken as a pluperfect, and it was supposed that 
John intended here to supply retrospectively what he had for- 
gotten to observe at v. 13, namely, that Annas immediately sent 
Jesus to Caiaphas, so that the trial just described was con- 
ducted by the latter \ As the general possibility of such an 
enallage temporum is admissible, the only question is whether 
it be accordant with the style of the present writer, and whether 
it be intimated in the context. In the latter respect it is cer- 
tainly true that if nothing important had occurred in the pre- 
sence of Annas, the evangelist, in annexing to his notice of the 
relationship of Annas to Caiaphas the more precise designation 
of the latter, might be drawn on to speak without further pre- 
face of the trial before Caiaphas, and might afterwards, by way 


• Thus c. g. Erasmus, in loc. 

* Thus Winer, N. T. Oramm. § 41, 5 ; Tholuck aiitl LUckc, in Uh:. 
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of appendix^ at somo resting place, as here at tlie close df the 
transactions of the high priest with Jesns, intimate the tran- 
sition which he had made. An accurate Greek writer certainly 
in this case, if he did not use the pluperfect, would at least have 
made evident the explanatory reference to what had preceded, 
by the addition of a to the aorist. Our evangelist how- 
ever, in whom the characteristic of the FeUenistic writers to 
connect their propositions but loosely, in accordance with the 
genius of the Hebrew language, is very strongly marked, might 
perhaps have introduced that supplementary observation even 
without a particle, or, according to the ordinary reading, by 
oh, which is not merely indicative that a subject is continued, 
hut also that it is resumed If these considerations be held to 
establish that he also intended to narrate the trial before Caia- 
phas : it is clear from the aspect of his account taken by itself, 
as well as from the previous comparison with the synoptical 
one, that his narrative cannot be complete. 

. We turn therefore to the account of the synoptists, and 
among them also, namely, between the two first and the third, 
we find numerous divergencies. According to the former, when 
Jesus was brought into the palace of the high priest, the scribes 
and elder’s were already assembled, and while it was still night 
proceeded to hold a trial, in which first witnesses appeared, and 
then the high priest addressed to him the decisive question, on 
the answer to which the assembly declared him worthy of death 
(in John also the trial goes forward in the night, but there is 
no intimation of the presence of the great council) . According 
to the representation of the third gospel, on the other hand, 
Jesus throughout the night is merely kept under guard in the 
high priest's palace and maltreated by the underlings ; and when 
at the break of day the Sanhedrim assembles, no witnesses 
appear, but the high priest precipitates the sentence by the deci- 
sive questio?!. Now, that in the depth of the night, while Judas 
was gone out with the guard, the members of the council should 


* Winer, Qmmin. § *'>7, 4. 
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have «^ssembied themselves for the reception of Jesus, might be 
regarded as improbable, and in so far, the preference might be 
given to the representation of the third gospel, which makes 
them assemble at daybreak only : were it not that Luke liim- 
self neutralizes this advantage by making the high priests and 
elders present at the mTest; a zeal wliich might well have 
driven them straightway to assemble for the sake of accelerating 
the conclusion. But in the account of Matthew and Mark also 
there is tliis singularity, that after they liave narrated to us the 
whok trial together wiljj the sentence, they yet (xxvii. 1. and 
XV. 1.) say: the morning was come^ they took counsel^ 

J'e y£VOfjLevy)g eXajSoi/, thus making it appear, 

if not that the members of the Sanhedrim reassembled in 
the morning, which could hardly be, seeing that they had been 
together the whole night; yet that they now first came to 
a definite resolution against Jesus, though, according to these? 
same evangelists, this had already been done in the nocturnal 
council®. It may be said that to the sentence of death already 
passed in the night, was added in the morning the resolution 
to deliver Jesus to Pilate : but according to tlie tlien existing 
state of the law tliis followed as a matter of course, and needed 
no special resolution. That Luke and John omit the produc- 
tion of the false witnesses, is to be regarded as a deficiency in 
their narrative. For from the coincidence of John ii. 19. and 
Acts vi. 14. with Matthew and Mark, it is higlxly probable that 
the declaration about the destruction and rebuilding of the 
temple was really uttered by Jesus; while that that declaration 
should be used as an article of accusation against him on his 
trial was an almost necessary result. The absence of this 
weighty point in Luke, Schleiermacher explains by the circum- 
stance, that the author of this passage in the third gospel liad 
indeed followed the escort which conducted Jesus from the 
garden, but had with most others been excluded from the palace 


' Thus Schleiermacher, Uber den Lukas, s. 295, 

' Schleiermacher, ut sup. ; comp. Fiitzsche, in loc. Matth. 
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of the high priest, and consequently narrated what occurred 
there merely from hearsay. But, not to anticipate future points, 
the single trait of the cure of the servant's ear suffices to pre- 
clude our attributing to the author of this portion of Luke's 
gospel so close a proximity to the fact. It rather appears that 
the above declaration came to tlie third evangelist under the 
form of an article of accusation against Stephen, instead of 
Jesus ; while the fourth has it onlj as a declaration from Jesus, 
and not as an article of accusation against him. This subject 
liaTing however necessarily come under our observation at an 
earlier point of our inquiry, it is needless to pursue it further 
here^ 

When Jesus made no answer to ihe allegations of the wit- 
nesses, he was asked, according to the two first evangelists, by 
the high priest, — the third gospel, without the above cause, by 
the Sanhedrim, — whether he actually maintained that he was the 
Messiah (the Son of God)? To this question according to the 
two former he at once replies in the affirmative, in the words 
ert/ tJ-zraj, ^Aou hast said, and fyw I am, and adds that here- 
after or immediately (aw apn) they would see the Son of man 
sitting on the right hand of the divine power and coming in the 
clouds of heaven ; according to Luke, on the other hand, he 
first declares that his answer will be of no avail, and then adds 
that hereafter the Son of man shall sit on the right hand of the 
power of God ; whereupon all eagerly ask : Art thou then the 
Son of God? and he replies in tlie affirmative. Thus Jesus 
here expresses the expectation that by his death he will at once 
enter into the glory of sitting as Messiah at the right hand of 
God, according to Ps cx. 1 . which he had already. Matt. xxii. 44, 
interpreted of the Messiah. For even if he at first perhaps 
thought of attaining his messianic glorification without the in- 
tervention of death, because this intervention was not presented 
to him by the ideas of the age ; if it was only at a later period, 
and as a result of circumstances, that the foreboding of such a 


’ V«l. II. § 67. Vol. HI. § 114. 
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Heoeeaity began to arise and gradually to acquire iistinetness 
in his mind : now, a priscmer, forsaken by his adherents, in the 
presence of the rancorously hostile Sanhedrim, it must, if he 
would retain the conviction of his messiahslxip, become a cer- 
tainty to him, that he could enter into his messianic glorifica- 
tion by death alone. When, according to the two first evan- 
gelists, Jesus adds to the Hitting on the right hand of power ^ 
the coming in the clouds of heaven^ he predicts, as on an 
earlier occasion, his speedy advent, and in this instance he de- 
cidedly predicts it as^a return. Olsliausen maintains that the 
ait a§ri of Matthew ought to be referred only to 
K, T. A., because it would not suit k^x^fitvov k. t. k, since it is 
not to be conceived that Jesus could then have represented 
himself as about to come in the clouds : a purely dogmatical 
difficulty, which does not exist in our point of view, but which 
cannot in any point of view warrant such an offence against 
grammatical interpretation as this of Olsliausen. On tlie above 
declaration of Jesus, according to Mattliew and Mark the high 
priest rends his clothes, declaring Jesus convicted of blasphemy, 
and the council pronounces him guilty of death ; and in Luke 
also, all tliose assembled observe that now there is no need of 
any further witness, since the criminal declaration has been 
uttered by J esus in their own hearing. 

To the sentence is then added in the two first evangelists the 
maltreatment of Jesus, which Jolin, who here mentions no 
sentence, represents as following the appeal of Jesus to the 
publicity of his work, while I^uke places it before the trial ; 
more probably because it was not any longer precisely known 
when this maltreatment occurred, than because it was repeated 
at various times and under various circumstances. In John 
the maltreatment is said to proceed from an attendant, 
in Luke, from the men that held Jems, avi^es awexovrei rov *1.; 
in Mark, on the contrary, those who began to spit in the face of 
Jesus (Mat tlfSavTo TivEg i/iirrhtp aura) must have been some of 
those (iravTEg) who had just before condemned him, since he 
distinguishes the vitn^lrag^ servants, from them ; and in Matthew 
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also, who, without introducing a new nominatiTe proceeds merely 
with TOTS then began they^ it is plainly the members of 

the Sanhedrim themselves who descend to such unworthy con- 
duct : which Schleiennacher jusdy considers improbable, and 
in so far prefers the represmitation of Luke to that of Matthewj®. 
In John, the maltreatment consists in a blow on the cheek with 
the palm of the hand, which an aettendant gives Jesus 

on account of a supposed insolent answer to the high priest ; 
in Matthew and Mark, in spitting oh the face rif to 

wfOiTQjwov avrov), and blows on the head and cheek, to which it 
is added, in Luke also, that he was blindfolded, then struck on 
the face, and sooffingly asked to attest his messianic second 
sight by telling who was the giver of the blow According to 
Olshausen, tbe spirit of prophecy did not scorn to predict these 
rudenesses in detail, and at the same time to describe the state 
of mind which the holy One of God opposed to the unholy 
multitude. Ho correctly adduces in relation to this scene 
Isai. 1. 6 f. ; (LXX.) : I gave my hack to the smiters, and my 
cheeks to them that plucked off the hair : I hid not my 
face from shame and spitihig, &c., rov vSirov (mou el; 

fA>da‘riya;j rd; Ts aiayova; fxou el; paTrlfTfACtTa, to ^fOcruTTov yLOV 
OVK dwecT^e^a aTTo alcrx^vri; kfiTTrua-fMaTOiV k. t. X. (comp. Mic. 
iv. 14.) ; and for the manner in which Jesus bore all this, the 
well known passage Isai. liii- 7., where the servant of God is 
represented as enduring maltieatment in silence. But the in- 
terpretation of these passages in Isaiah as prophecies concern- 
ing the Messiah is equally opposed to the context in both in- 
stances : consequently the agreement of the result with these 
passages must either have been the effect of human design^ or 
purely accidental. Now it is certain that the servants and 
soldiers in their maltreatment had not the intention of causing 
prophecies to be fulfilled in Jesus ; and it will hardly be chosen 


® Ut sup. 

® Matthew docs not mention the blindfolding, and appears to imagine that Jesus 
named the person who maltreated him, whom he saw, but did not otherwise kniOw\ 
Vid. Uesenius, in loc. 
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to suppose that Jesus affected silence with this view ; while to 
deduce from mere chance a coincidence wliich certainly, as OIs- 
hausen says, extends to minutite, is always unsatisfactory. 
Probable as it is from the rude manners of that age, that Jesus 
was maltreated when a prisoner, and moreover that amongst 
other things he received just such insults as are described by 
the evangelists ; it is yet scarcely to be denied, that their de- 
scriptions are modelled on prophecies which, when once Jesus 
appeared as a sufferer and maltreated person, were applied to 
him ; and however consistent it may be with the character of 
Jesus that he should have home this maltreatment patiently, 
and repelled improper questions by a dignified silence : the 
evangelists would scarcely have noticed this so often and so 
solicitously * ‘, if it had not been their intention thus to exhibit 
the fulfilment of Old Testament oracles. 


§ 129 . 

THE PENIAL OF PETER. 

The two first evangelists state, that at the moment in which 
Jesus was l(‘d away from the garden, all the disciples forsook 
him and fled ; but in their accounts, as well as in those of Luke 
and John, Peter is said to have followed him at a distance, and 
to have obtained admission with the escort into the court of the 
high priest’s palace : while, according to the synoptists, it is 
Peter alone who gives this proof of courage and attachment to 
Jesus, which however soon enough issues In the deepest humili- 
ation for him; the fourth evangelist gives him John for a 
companion, and moreover represents the latter os the one who, 

** Matth. xxri, 68 ; comp. Mark xiv. 61 : « Xi ^I, iruitret. 

Matth. xxvii, 12 : ovih 

Matth. xxvii, 14; comp. Mark xv. 5; a*) evx awry aySt Jlt- 

rev hytfMvet Xietv. 

Luke xxiii, 9 ; avres a‘)i‘iK^ivar» tcurtf. 

John xix. 9 : • Si ’J. et/x iSmacv xltrif. 
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by means of bis acquaintance with the high priest, procures 
admittance for Peter into his palace ; a divergency which, with 
the whole peculiar relation in which this gospel places Peter 
with respect to John, has been already considered *. 

According to all the evangelists, it was in this court civ\n that 
Peter, intimidated by the inauspicious turn in the fortunes of 
Jesus, and the high priests domestics by whom he was sur- 
roun led, sought to allay the repeatedly expressed suspicion that 
lie was one of the followers of the arrested Galilean, by reite- 
rated asseverations that he knew him not. But, as we have 
already intimated, in relation to the owner of this habitation, 
there exists an apparent divergency between the fourth gospel 
and the synoptists. Tn John, to judge from the first glance at 
liis narrative, the first denial (xviii. 17.) happens during the 
trial before Annas, since it stands after the statement that Jesus 
was led to Annas (v. 13), and before the verse in which ho is 
said to have been sent to Caiaphas (v. 24), and only the two 
further acts of denial, (v. 25 — 27), m so far as they follow the 
last-named statement, and as immediately after them the de- 
livery to Pilate is narrated (v. 28), appear in John also to have 
occurred during the trial before Caiaphas and in his palace. 
But to this supposition of a different locality for the first denial 
iind the two subsequent ones, there is a liindrance in the account 
of the fourth gospel itself. After the mention of the first denial, 
which happened at the door of die palace (of Annas apparently), 
it is said that the night being cold the servants and officers had 
made a fire of coals, and Peter stood with them and wanned 
himself, h xa\ fxsr aurav b Hirpo; eerrug xdt h^nAatvo/nevog 
(v. 18). Now, when farther on, the narrative of the second 
and third denial is opened with nearly the same words ; And 
Simon Peter stood and warmed himself Jg Xlyimv Herzog 
ia-Tug HOU hpt^ami^tvog (v. 25) : this cannot be understood other- 
wise than as nn allusion to the previously noticed circumstances 
of the fire of coals, and of Peter s standing by it to warm him- 


' Vol. II. § 74. 
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seif, and haioe it m^st be inferred tbat the evangelist intended 
to represent tibe second and third denial as having occurred by 
the same fire, consequently, on the above supposition, likewise 
in the house of Annas. It is true that the synoptists speak of 
a fire in the court of the palace of Caiaphas also (Mark v. 54, 
Luke v. 55), at which Peter warmed himself (here, however, 
sitting, as in John standing) : but it does not thence follow 
that John also imagined a similar fire to have been in the court 
of the actual high priest, and according to the supposition on 
which we have hith^irto proceeded, he only mentions such a fire 
in the house of Annas. They who regard as too artificial an 
expedient the conjecture of Euthymius, that the dwellings of 
Annas and Caiaphas perhaps had a common court, and that 
consequently Peter could remain standing by the same fire after 
Jesus had been led away fi:om the former to the hitter, prefer 
the supposition that the second and third denial occurred, 
according to Jolin, not after, but during the leading away of 
Jesus from Annas to Caiaphas*. Thus on the presupposition 
that John narrates a trial before Annas, the difference between 
the gospels in relation to the locality of tlie denial remains a 
total one ; and in this irrcconcileable divergency, some have 
decided in favour of John, on the ground that the scattered 
disciples had only fragmentary information concerning this 
scene, — that Peter himself being a stranger in Jerusalem did 
not know in which palace he had, to his misfortune, entered ; 
but that he, and after him the first evangelists, supposed the 
denials to have taken place in the court of Caiaphas ; whereas 
John, from his more intimate acquaintance with the city and 
the high priest s palace, was able to rectify this mistake *. But 
even admitting the inm^edible supposition that Peter erroneously 
believed himself to have denied Jesus in the palace of Caiaphas, 
still John, who in these days was in the society of Peter, would 
certainly at once have corrected his assertion, so that such an 


* Thus Schleiermacher, iiber den Lukas, s. 289 ; OUhausen, 2, s. 445. 
“ Thus PauluB, ut sup. s. 577 f. 
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erroneous opinion could not have become fixed in his mind. 
Hence it might be preferred to reverse the attempt, and to vin- 
dicate the synoptists at the expense, trf John: w^r© it not that 
the observations contained in the foregoing section, (according 
to which John, after having merdy mentioned that Jesus was^ 
led away to Annas, may speak from v. 15 of what occurred in 
the palace of Caiaphas,) preset a possible station of this con- 
tradiction also. 

In relation to the separate acts of denial, ^ the evangelists 
agree in stating that there were three of them, in accordance 
with the prediction of Jesus; but in the description of the 
several instances they are at vmanoe. First, as it regards 
place and persons ; according to John the first denial is uttered 
on the very entrance of Peter, to a damsel that kept the door, 
Trai^lafcYj (v. 17) ; in the synoptists, in the inner court, 

where Peter sat at tiie fire, to a damsel (Matt. v. 69 f. 

parall.). The second takes place, in John (v. 25), and also in 
Luke, who at least notices no change of position (v. 68), at the 
fire : in Matthew (v. 7 1 ) and Mark (v. 68 ff. ) , after Peter was gone 
out into ihQ poj'rh 7rv>Mv, Tr^oavhiQv ; further, in Jolm it is made 
to several persons ; in Luke, to one ; in Matthew to anotlier 
damsel than the one to whom he made the first denial; in Mark, 
to the same. The third denial happened, according to Matthew 
and Mark, who mention no change of place after the second, 
likewise in the porch ; according to Luke and John, since they 
likewise mention no change of place, undoubtedly still in the 
inner court, at the fire; further, according to Matthew and 
Mark, to many bystanders, according to Luke to one : accord- 
ing to John, to one who happens to he a relative of the servant 
who had been wounded in the garden. As regards the conver- 
sation whicli passed on this occasion, the suspicious queries are 
at one time addressed to Peter himself, at another to the by- 
standers, in order to point him out to their observation, and 
in the two first instances they are given by the different evange- 
lists with tolerable agreement, as merely expressing the opinion 
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that he appeared to be one of the adherents of the man recently 
taken prisoner. But in the tliird instance, where the parties 
render a motive for their suspicion, they according to the sjmop- 
tists mention his Galilean dialect as a proof of its truth ; while 
in John the relative of Malchus appeals to his recollection of 
having seen Peter in the garden. Now the former mode of 
accounting for the suspicion is as natural, as the second, to- 
gether with the designation of the individual who adduced it as 
a relative of Malchus, appears artificial, and fabricated for the 
sake of firmly interleaving into the narrative the connexion of 
the sword-stroke given in tlie garden witli the name of Peter 
In the answers of Peter there is the divergency, that according 
to Matthew he already the second time fortifies his denial by 
an oatli, while according to Mark this is not the case until the 
third denial, and in the two other evangelists tliis circumstance 
is not mentioned at all ; moreover, Matthew, to preserve a 
gradation, adds on the third denial that Peter began to 
fcaravaBefjLariisiv as W'cU as to swear o/xvtJfiv, a representation 
which when compared with the other gospels may appear exag- 
gerated. 

So to adjust these very difierently nairatcd denials in such a 
manner that no evangelist may be taxed with ha\ing given an 
incorrect or even a merely inexact account, was no light labour 
for the harmonists. Not only did the older, supranaturalistic 
expositors, such as Bengal, undertake this task, but even re- 
cently, Paulus has given himself much trouble to bring the va- 
rious acts of denial recounted by tho evangelists into appropriate 
order, and thus to show that they have a natural sequence. Ac- 
cording to him, Peter denies the Lord, 

1. Before the portress (1st denial in John) ; 

2. Before sef^al standing at the fire (2nd in John) ; 

3. Before a damsel at the fire (1st in the synoptists) ; 

4. Before one who has no particular designation (2nd in 
Luke) ; 

* Coni]), WeisHf*, die evang. Omduchte, ],s. 
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5. On going out into, the porch, before a damsel (2nd in 
Matthew and Mark. Out of this denial Paulus should in 
consistency have made two, since the damsel, who points 
out Peter to the bystanders, is according to Mark the same 
as the one in No. 3, but according to Matthew another) ; 

6. Before the relative of Malchus (Srd in John) ; 

7. Before one who professes to de^tect him by his Galilean 
dialect (Srd in Luke), and who forthwith 

8. is seconded by several others, to whom Peter yet more 
strongly affirms that he knows not Jesus (Srd in Matthew 
and Mark). 

Meanwhile by such a discrimination of the accounts out of 
respect to the veracity of the evangelists, tliere was incurred the 
danger of impeaching the yet more important veracity of Jesus ; 
for he had spoken of a threefold denial ; whereas, on the plan 
of discrimination, according to the more or less consequent 
manner in which it is carried out, Peter would have denied 
Jesus from 6 to 9 times. The old exegesis found help in the 
ctmon : ahnegatio ad p lures plurium interrogationes facta uno 
paroxysmo^ pro und numeratur But even granting such a 
mode of reckoning admissible, still, as each of the four narrators 
for the must part notices a greater or less interval between the 
separate denials which he recounts; in each instance, denials 
related by diflerent evangelists, e. g. one narrated by Matthew, 
one by Mark, and so forth, must have occurred in immedi- 
ate succession : a supposition altogether arbitrary. Hence of 
late it has been a more favourite expedient to urge that the 
thrice in the mouth of Jesus was only a round number in- 
tended to express a repeated denial, as also that Peter, once en- 
tangled in the confusion of a supposed necessity for falsehood, 
would be more likely to repeat his asseverations to 6 or 7 than 
merely to thi ue inquirers But even if, according to Luke (v. 
bO f.), the interval from the first denial to the last be estimated 


* Bengel, in the Gbiomon. 
** Paiilus, ut B«p. 8. 578. 
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m laaoife than an hour, still such a questiouing from all kinds of 
people on all sidesi as well as the ultimate impunity of Peter 
^ iimid so geiiaral a su^icion, is extremely improbable ; and when 
expositors describe the state of mind of Peter during tliis scone 
as a complete stupefaction they rather present the condition 
which befals the reader who has to arrange his ideas in such a 
crowd of continually repeated questions and answers having an 
identical meaning — like the incessant and lawless heating of a 
watch out of order. Olshausen has justly discarded the attempt 
tb remove such dififrences as a fruitless labour : nevertheless he^ 
on the one hand, immediately proceeds to a forced reconciliation 
of the divergencies at some points of the narrative ; and on the 
other, he maintains that there were precisely three denials, 
whereas Paulus again has evinced a more correct discernment in 
pointing out the premedita,ted effort of tlie evangelists to show 
that the denial was threefold. What on that evening happened 
repeatedly (not, however, eight or nine times,) was represented 
as having happened precisely three times, in order to fumisli the 
closest fulfilment to tlie prediction of Jesus, which was under- 
wood in its strictest hterality. 

The termination, and as it were the catastrophe, of the whole 
history of the denial is, in all the narratives, according to the 
prediction of Jesus, introduced by the crowing of the cock. In 
Mali, it crows after the first denial (v. 08), and then a second 
time after the tliird ; in the oilier evangelists only once, after 
the last act of denial. While John concludes his account with 
this particular, Matthew and Mark proceed to tell^ us that on 
hearing the cock crow, Peter remembered the words of Jesus and 
wept ; but Luke has an additional feature peculiitf to himself, 
namely, that on the crowipg of the C50ck Jesus turned and 
looked at Pet(a:, whereupon the latter, remembering the predic- 
tion of Jesus, broke out into bf^f vtveeping. Now according to 
the two first evangelists, Peter %i#not in the same locality with 
Jesus: for he is said to Have been without (Matt. v. 69) or 


’ Hess, Uegfhicht© Jcsu, 2, %, 843. 
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beneath uaru (Murk v. 00) i/f^ the court iv rn and it is thus 
implied that Jesus was in an inner or upper apartment of the 
palace : it must be asked, therefore, how could hear the 

denial of Peter, and thereupon turn to look at him ? In rela* 
tion to the latter part of the difficulty, the usual answer is that 
Jesus was at that moment beinp^ led from the palace of Annas to 
thfit of Ctiiaphas, and looked significantly at the weak disciple 
in passing But of such a removal of Jesus Luke knows no- 
thing; and his expression, the Lord turjred and looked on 
Peitr, nat arpapi); b Ku^iog eve^Xetl'^ would not SO well 

imply that Jesus looked at Peter in passing as that he turned 
round to do so when standing : besides, the above supposition 
will not explain how Je‘sus became uware that his disciple had 
denied him, since in the tumult of this evening he could not 
Avell, as Panlus thinks, have heard wdien in a room of tlje palace 
tiic loud tones of I'eter in the court. It is true that the express 
distinction of the places in wdiich Jesus and Peter were is not 
found in Luke, and according to him Jesus also might have had 
to remain some time in the court : but first, the representation 
of the other evajigelists is here more p?*obable : secondly, Luke’s 
own narrative oi the denial does not previously create the im- 
pression tiiat tlesus was in the immediate vicinity. But hypo- 
theses for the explanation of that look of Jesus might have been 
spared, had a critical glance been directed to the origin of the 
incident. The unaccountable manner in wliich Jesus, w’ho in 
the whole previous occurrence is kept behind the scene, here 
all on a sudden (?asts a glance upon it, ought itself’, together 
with the silence of the other evangelists, to have been taken as 
an indication of the real character of this feature in Luke’s nar- 
rative. When also it is added, that as Jesus looked on Peter 
the latter remembered tlie words whi(di Jesus had earher spoken 
to him concerning his coming denial; it might have been ob- 
served that liio glance of Jesns is nothing else than the sensible 


* Paulus and Olslitm.set), in jnc. ; Scht'IcrniachfT, ut sup. 28P : Neander, s, 622, 
Anm. 
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iraage of Peter s remorseliil recollection. The narrative of John, 
which is in this case the simplest, exhibits the fulfilment of the 
prediction of Jesus objectively, by the crowing of the cock ; the 
two first evangelists add to this the subjective impression, which 
this coincidence made on Peter ; while Luke renders this again 
objective, and makes the soiTowful remembrance of the words ol 
the master, with the force of a penetrating glance, pierce the in- 
most soul of the disciple 


§ 130. 


THF, I^F-ATI! OF THE HETKAVEK. 

On hearing that Jesus w^as condemned to death, Judas, ai*- 
cording to the first gospel (xxvii. 3 ft*.), was smitten wdth iv.- 
morse, and hastened to the chief priests and elders to return to 
them tlie thirty pieces of silver, with the declaration that he had 
betrayed an innocent person. When however the latter sconi- 
fiilly retorted tliat on liim alone rested all responsibility for that 
deed, Judas, after casting down the mon(.‘y in tin* temple, im- 
pelled by despair, w(mt away ^and banged himself. Hereupon 
the Sanhedrists, holding it unlawful to put the money returned 
by Judas into the treasury, siiu^e it was the price of blood, 
bought with it a potter’s field as a burying place for strangers. 
To this particular the evangelist appends two remarks: first,' 
that from this mode of purchase, the piece ground was called 
the Jield of blood up to his time ; and secondly, that by lliis 
course of things an ancient prophecy was fulfilled. — The rest of 
the evangelists are silent concerning the end of J udas ; but on 
the other hand we find in the Acts of the Apostles (i. 16 ft*. ) 
some information on this subject which in several points diverges 
from that of Matthew, Peter, when about to propose the com- 
pletion of the apostolic number by the choice of a new colleague, 
thinks proper, by way of preliminary to remind his hearers of 


* (-omy>, De Wettc, in loc. 
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the manner in which the vacancy in tlie apostolic circle had 
arisen, i. e. of the U’eachcry and the end of Judas ; and in rela- 
tion to the latter he says, that the betrayer purchased himself a 
field with the reward of his crime^ but fell headlong, and burst 
asunder in the midst, so that all his bowels gushed out, which 
being known in all Jerusalem, the piece of ground was called 
i. e. the afield of blood. In addition to this, the nar- 
rate f makes Peter observe that these occurrences were a fulfil- 
ment of two passages in the Psalms. 

Between these two accounts there exists a double divergency: 
the one pertaining to the manner of the doath of Judas, the 
other to the sttitemcait when and by whom tbe piece of ground 
was boiigirt. As regards the forim )•, Matthew declares that 
dudas laid violent hands on himself out of remorse and despair: 
wliereas in the Acts nothing is said of remorse on the part of 
the traitor, and Ids death has not the appearance of suicide, but 
( J an accident, or more accurately, of a calamity decreed by 
lieaven as a punishment: fnrtlier, in Matthew he indicts death 
on hims(df by tiie cord : according to the representation of 
-Peter, it is a fall which puts an end to lus life by causing a 
hoirihle rupture ui the body. 

How aciive the hai’monists of all times have been in recon- 
ciling these divergencies, may be seen in Sui’eor * and Kiiindl : 
liere we need only briefly adduce the principal expedients for 
this purpose. As the divergency lay cliiefly in the words 
ocTriy^aro, hr hanged himself , in Matthew, and 
falling headlong, in Luke, the most obvious resource was to 
see whether one of these expressions could not bo drawn to the 
side of the other. Jliis has been tried witli amy\y^(XTQ in various 
ways ; this word being interpreted at one time as signifying 
only tbe torments of a guilty conscience at another, a disease 
consequent o^: these ”, at another, any death chosen out of 


’ Thesaurus, vid. 
^ (Frotius. 

'■* Heinsius, 
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melancholy and despair * ; and to this it has been thought that 
the statement wpvivtig ysvofjLsvog x,r.7^. in the Acts added the more 
precise information, that the kind of death to which Judas was 
driven by an evil conscience and despair was precipitation from 
a steep eminence. Others on the contrary have sought to 
accommodate the meaning of yEv6ixivo<; to ctTryiy^aTo^ under- 

standing it merely to express as a circumstance what uTriy^aro 
expresses as an act : and accordingly maintaining that if the 
latter should be rendered se msjHytdity the fonm^r should be 
translated by snspefisus From repugnance to the t)bvious vio- 
lence of this attempt, others, sparing the natural meaning of the 
expressions on both sides, have reconciled the divergent ac- 
counts by the supposition that Matthew inuTates an earlier, tlie 
author of the Acts a later, stage of the events which marked 
the end of Judas. Some of the ancient commentators indet^d 
separated tliese two stages* so widely as to see in Matthew’s 
statement (ctirm^aTc) only an unsuceessfiil al tempt at sell’- 
destniction, which from the bough wdiereon he suspended him- 
self having broken, or from some otlier cause, Judas outlived, 
until the judgment of heaven overtook him in the Trpmrg ysvofjt^vog 
fallwg headlong But since Mattliew evideptly intends in 
his expression air^yia'ro to narrate the last moments of the 
traitor : the two epochs, the account of which is supposed to be 
respectively given hy Matthew and the Acts, have in lahT times 
been placed in closer proximity, and it has been hold that Judas 
attempted to liang himself to a tree on an eminence, but as the 
rope gave w^ay or the branch broke, he w^as precipitated into the 
valley over steep cliffs and sharp bushes, which lacerated his 
body ^ The author of a treatise on the fate of Judas in Schmidt’s 

* Perizonius.’^ 

* Thus the Vulgate and ’Erasmus , See iu opposition to all these interpretations, 
Kninol, in Matth. p. 473 ff. 

® CEcuitienius, on the Acts, I. : • »vk ivetnri^avt rn 

9r^o rav Comp, Theophylact, on Matth, xxvii, and a Schol. 

AwXtvetftiov up. Matthaei. 

Thus, after Casauboii, Paulus, 3, b. s. 457 ; Kuinol, in Matth. 747 f. ; Winer, b. 
Healw. Art. Judas, and with some indecision Olshauseii, 2, s. 455 f. Kven, 
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Bibliotliek * has already remarked as a surprising circumstance, 
how faithfully according to this opinion the two narrators have 
shared the information between them : for it is not the case that 
one gives the less precise statement, the other the more precise ; 
but that one of them narrates precisely the first part of the inci- 
dent, without touching on the second, the other, the second 
without intruding on the first ; and Hose justly maintains that 
each narrator knew only the state of the fact which he has 
presented, since otlienvise he could not have omitted the other 
half^ 

After thus witnessing the total failiije of the attempts at le- 
concihation in relation to the first difference ; we have now to 
inquire whether the oilier, relative to the acquisition of the piece 
of ground, can be more easily a^usted. It consists in this : 
according to Matthew, it is the members of the Sanhedrim who, 
after the suicide of Judas, purcliase a field with the money 
which he had left behind (from a potter moreover — a particular 
which is wanting in the Acts) ; whereas, according to the Acts, 
Judas himself purchases die piece of ground, and on this very 
spot is overtaken by sudden death ; and from tliis difference 
there results another, namely, that according to the latter ac- 
count, it was die blood of the betrayer shed on the -piece of 
ground, according to the former, the blood of Jesus cleaving to 
the purchase money, which caused the ground to he named the 
field of blood, dyfog or alfiarog. Now here Matthew’s 

manner of expressing himself is so precise, that it cannot well 
be twisted so as to favour the other narrative : but the word 
EHTmaro {he pitrchased or acquired) in the Acts presents in- 
viting facilities for its adaptation to ^latthew. By the reward of 
treachery, Judas acquired a field — such, it is said, is the mean- 
ing in the Acts— not immediately, but mediately ; since by re- 

Fritzsche is become so weary on the long way to tliese last chapters of Matthew, that 
he contents himself with this reconciliation, and, on the presupposition of it, main- 
tains that the iwo acc^. lints comuir miicissinte. 

« 2 Band, 2 Stiiclv, s. 248 f. 

* L. J. § (’’omp, Theile, znr Biographic ,lesu, § 
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turning the money he gave occasion for the purchase of a 
piece of ground ; not for himself, but for the Sanhedrim or 
the public good But however numerous the passages ad- 
duced in which Krau-^ai has tlie signification : to acquire for 
another, still in such instances it is necessary that the other 
party for whom one acquires should be specified or intimated, 
and when this is not the case, as in tlie ^passage in the Acts, it 
retains the original meaning : to acquire for one’s self This 
Paulus felt, and hence gave the facts the following turn : the 
terrible fall of Judas into a lime pit was the cause of this piece 
of ground being piirdliased by the Sanhedrim, and thus Peter 
might very well say of Judas ironically, that in doatli by the 
fall of his corpse he hadH^ ^ fi torop riateJ to himself a fine pro- 
perty*^. But in the first plWe this interpjretation is in itself 
strained; and in the second, the pf^ssage cited by Peter from 
the Psalms : let his habitation he desolate, ynnOriTU) ^ sTrauJ^i^ 
aurov shows that he thought of the piece of ground as 

the real property of Judas, and as being judicially doomed to 
desolation as the scene of his death. 

According to this, neither the one difference nor the other 
admits of a favourable reconciliation ; indeed the existence of a 
real divergency was admitted even by Salmasius, tind Hase 
thinks that he can explain this discrepancy, without endanger- 
ing the apostolic origin of the two statements, from the violent 
excitement of those days^ in consequence of which only the 
general fact that J udas committed suicide was positively known, 
and concerning the more paitjcolflir droumstances of the event, 
various reports were believed? But in the Acts nothing is said of 
Suicide, and that two apostles, Matthew and Peter, (if the first 
gospel be supposed to proceed from the former, the discourse in 
the Acts from the latter,) should have remained so entirely in 
the dark concerning the death of their late colleague, a dea th 


Vid. Kahidl, in Matth. p. 748. 

Vid. Schniidt’tt Biblioth. \it sup. s. 251 L 
Paulusj 8, b. 8. 457 f. ; Fritzscbe, p. 799. 
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wliich took place in tMeir immediate vicinity, that one of them 
represented him as dying by accident, the other voluntarily, is 
difficult to believe. That therefore only one of the two accounts 
can be maintained as apostolic, has been correctly perceived by 
the author of the above-mentioned treatise in Schmidt’s Biblio- 
thek. And in choosing between the two he has proceeded on 
the principle that the i^arrative the least tending to glorification 
is the more authentic'; whence he gives tlm preference to the 
account in the Acts before that in the iirst gospel, because the 
former has not the glorifying circumstances of .the remorse of 
Judas, and his confession of the innocence o/^esus. But, it is 
over the caSe ^th tvo contradictory narratives, not only that 
if one stands it esJcludeS the oth^but also that if one falls it 
shakes the otlier : lienoe^^if the ii|presentarioii of the facts which 
is attested by the aiithprity of the apostle Matthew be renounced, 
there is no longer any warrant for the other, wliich professedly 
rests on the testimony of the apostle Peter. 

Tf then we are to treat the two narratives on the same footing, 
namely as legends, with respect to which it is first to be dis- 
covered how far their historical nucleus extends, and how far 
they consist of traditional deposits ; we must, in order to be 
clear on the subject, consider the data which form the roots of 
the two nan'atives. Here we find one which is common to 
both, with two others of which each has one peculiarly to itself. 
The datum common to both narratives is, that there was in 
Jerusalem a piece of ground which was called tfie Jield of 
blood, ayfo^ or al/xaro^, or in the original tongue, 

according to the statement of the Acts, As this 

information is concurrently given by two narratives in other 
respects totally divergent, and as, besides, the author of the 
first gospel appeals to the actual practice of his day in proof 
that the field was called by this name : we cannot well doubt 
the existence of a piece of ground so named. That it really 
had a relation to the betrayer of Jesus is less certain, since our 
two narratives give different accounts of this relation : the one 
stating that Judas himself bought the property, the other that 
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it WEB not purchased until after his death, with the thirty pieces 
of silver. We can therefore draw no further conclusion than 
that the primitive Cliristian legend must have early attributed to 
that field of blood a relation to the betrayer. But the reason 
wherefore this relation took various forms is to be sought in the 
other datum from which our narratives proceed, namely, in the 
Old Testament passages, w’’hich the authors cite (from different 
sources, however,) as being fulfilled by tlie fate of Judas. 

In the passage of the Acts, Ps. Ixix. 25, and Ps. cix. 8. 
are quoted in this manner. The latter is a psalm which the 
first Christians from among the Jews could not avoid referring 
to the relation of Judas to Jesus. For not only does the 
author, alleged to be David, but doubtless a much later 
individual dilate from thS|^ opening of the psalm on such 
as speak falsely and insidiously against him, and return him 
hatred for his love, but from v. 6, where the curses com- 
mence, he directs himself against a particular person, so that 
the Jewish expositors thought of Doeg, David’s calumniator 
with 8aul, and the Christians just as naturally of Judas. From 
this psalm is gatJiered the verse which, treating of the transfer 
of one office to another, appeared perfectly to suit the case of 
Judas. The other Psalm, it is true, speaks more vaguely of 
such as hate and persecute the author without cause, yet this 
also is ascribed to David, and is so similar to tlie other in pur- 
port and style, that it might be regarded as its parallel, and if 
curses might be applied to the betrayer out of the former, they 
might be so out of the latter Now if Judas had actually 
bought with the wages of his treachery a piece of land, which 
from being the scene of his homble end, subsequently re- 
mained waste : it was a matter of course to refer to him pre- 
cisely those passages irT tliis psalm which denounce on the 
enemies the desolation of their habitation BTrauMg. As, how- 
ever, from the divergency of Matthew, the fact that Judas him- 

Vid. r>e Wette, in loc. < 

*■* In othor parts of the N. T. also we find passages from this Psalm mcssianically 
applied : a» v. 4, John xv, 25 ; v, 9, John ii. 17; and John xix. 28 f., probablv 
y. 21. 
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self bought that piece of ground and came to his end upon it, 
is doubtful : while it can scarcely be supposed that the piece of 
land on which tfee betrayer of Jesus met his end would be so 
abhorrent to the Jews that they would let it lie waste as a land 
of blood ; it is more probable that this name had another origin 
no longer to be discovered, aiq^d was interpreted by the Christians 
in accordance with their own ideas ; so that we must not derive 
the application of the passage in* the Psalms, and the naming 
of tliat waste piece of land, from [in actual possession of it by 
Judas, but on the contrary, we must refer to those tw^o causes 
the existence of the legend, which ascribes such a possession to 
Judas. For if the two Psa^lms in question were once applied 
to the betrayer, and if in one of them the desolation of his 
eTTstvXig (LXX.) was denounced, he must have previously been 
in possession of such an e7rau>^i^, and this, it was thought, he 
would probal)ly have purchased with the reward of his treason. 
Or rather, that out of the above Psalms the desolation of the 
was a particular specially chosen, appears to have been 
founded on the natural presupposition, that the curse would be 
chiefly manifested in relation to something which he had ac- 
quired by the wages of his iniquity ; added to the circumstance 
that among the objects anathematized in the psalm, the one 
most capable of being bought was the sTrayXig, This concep- 
tion of the facts was met in the most felicitous manner by tlie 
lying near Jerusalem, which, the less was known of 
the origin of its name and of the horror attached to it, might 
the more easily be applied by the primitive Christian legend to 
its own purposes, and regarded as the desolate habitation, 
eirauxig of the betrayer. 

Instead of these passages from the Psalms, the first gospel 
cites as being fulfilled by the last acts of Judas, a passage which 
it attributes to Jeremiah, but to which nothing corresponding is 
to be found except in Zech. xi. 12 f., whence it is now pretty 
generally admitted that the evangelist substituted one name for 
the other by mistake How Matthew^ might be led by the 
’’’ StUl for other conjectures see Kuinol, in loc. 
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fimdamental idea of this passage — an unreasonably small price 
for the speaker in the prophecy — to an application of it to the 
treachery of Judahs, who for a paltry sum had as it were sold his 
master, has been already shown Now the prophetic passage 
contains a command from Jehovah to the author of the prophecy, 
to cast the miserable sum with which he had been paid, into 
the house of the Lord, and also which, it is added, was 

done. The person who casts down the money is in the pro- 
-phecy the same with the speaker, and consequently with him 
who is rated at the low price, because the sum here is not pur- 
chase money but hire, tfnd hence is received by the person so 
meanly estimated, who alone can cast it away again : in the ap- 
plication of the evangelist, on the contrary, the sum being con- 
sidered as purchase money, another than the one so meanly 
estimated was to be thought of as receiving and casting away 
the sum. If the one sold for so paltry a price was Jesus : he 
who received the money and finally rejected it could be no other 
than his betrayer. Hence it is said of the latter, that he cast 
down the pieces of silver in the temple iv ru vau) corresponding 
to the phrase in the prophetic passage, 

although these very words happen to be absent from the ex- 
tremely mutilated citation of Matthew. But in apposition to 
the njn^. wherein the money was cast, there stood besides 
The LXX. translates : to %cyv£i/Ti7^iov, into the 

melting furnace ; now, it is with reason conjectured that tlie 
pointing should be altered thus : and the word ren- 

dered : into the treasury the author of our gospel adhered to 
the literal translation by potter. But what the potter 

had to do here, — why the money should be given to liim, must 
at first have been as incomprehensible to him as it is to us 
when we adhere to the common reading. Here however there 
occurred to his recollection the field of blood, to which, as we 
gather from the Acts, the Christian legend gave a relation to 

§ 119. 

Hitzig, ill Ullmann’s und Umbreit’« Studieii, 1830, 1, 8. 35. ; (TOHeiiiuw, Wdr- 
tcrbuch ; comp. Rosenmliller’s Scholia in V. T. 7, 4, 8. 320 0, 
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Judas, and hence resulted the welcome combination, tliat it was 
probably that field for wliioh the thirty pieces of silver were to 
be given to the potter. As, however, it was impossible to con- 
ceive the potter as being in the temple when receiving the 
money, and yet according to the prophetic passage the pieces of 
silver were cast into the temple : a separation was made between 
the casting into the temple and the payment to the potter. If 
the ^riner must be ascribe<l to Judas, if he had thus once cast 
away the money, he himself could no longer purchase the piece 
of ground from the potter, but this must fce done by another 
party, with the money which Judas had cast away. Who this 
party must be followed of course : if Judas gave up the money, 
he would give it up to those from whom ho had received it ; if 
he cast it into the temple, it would fall into the hands of the 
rulers of the temple : tlius in ])Oth ways it would revert to the 
Sanliedrim. The object of the latter in purchasing the ground 
was perhaps drawn from the use to wliich that Avaste place was 
actually appropriated. Lastly, if Judas cast away agtiin the 
reward of his treachery, this, it must be inferred, could only be 
out of remorse. To make Judas manifest remorse, and thus 
mn from tlie traitor himself a testimony to the innocence of 
Jesus, was as natural to the conception of the primitive Chris- 
tian community, as to convert Pilate, and to make Tiberius 
himself propose in the Koman senate the deification of Christ 
But how would the remorse of Judas further manifest itself? 
A return to tlie right on his part, was not only unattested by 
any facts, but was besides far too good a lot for the traitor : 
hence repentanc'e must have become in him despair, and he 
must have chosen the end of the well-known trtiitor in the his- 
tory of David, Ahithophel, of whom it is said, 2 Sam. xvii. 23 : 

Tei’tuU. Apologet c. rxi. : JSet omnia mper Ckristo Pilatmi et jam pra 
ma consdmtia Chri^iannSf Caesari turn Tibtrio numciavit. c. v. : TCberi%s 
cujus tempore no men Christt^inum in seculum introiitf annuTieiatum dki ex S^a 
Palofstina, qmd illic mriiatem illius Divinihatu remhmrat, ad Smaiam 

mm prarogativa suffragii sui. Senates, qma non ipse probamrai, reepmt. For 
further details on this subject, see Fabriciiw, Cod, Apotr. N. T. 1, p. 214 ff. ; 298 
ff. ; comp. 2, p. 505, 
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avso'Tfi jccti a'X'tjXhv — xal' aTniyiaro^ he arose ^ and went — and 
hanged himself , as of Judas here: ai/e;^a>f>j<7£ kou 
aTrhyiaro^ he departed^ and went and hanged himself 

A tradition referred to Papias appears to be allied to the nar- 
rative in the Acts rather than to that of Matthew. CEcumenius, 

quoting the above collector of traditions, says, that Judas, as an 
awful example of impiety, had liis body distended to such a 
degree, that a space where a chariot could pass was no longer 
sufficiently wide for him, and that at last being crushed by a 
chariot, he burst asunder and all his bowels were pressed out 
The latter statement dfJubtless arose from a misconstruction of 
the ancient legend ; for the chariot was not originally brought 
into immediate contact with the body of Judas, but was 
merely used as a measure of his size, and this was afterguards 
erroneously understood as if a chariot in passing had cnished 
the swollen body of Judas. Hence, not only in Thcophylact and 
in an ancient Scholium without any distinct reference to 
Papias, but also in a Catena with an express citation of his 
e^yiyri(rsi$, we actually find the fact narrated without that addi- 
tion^*. The monstrous swelling of Judas, spoken of in this 
passage, might, it is supposed, originally be only an explana- 
tion of the displacing and protrusion of tlie viscera, and in 
like manner the dropsy into which Theophylact represents him 

CEcuiTien. ad Act. i. ; tsoto lerTo^u TletTtBtg, o *lMelvv9V Tau 

u^roffroXov fx.a.6v\<Tm' fttyx vvrSBuyfAnt U rat/ry Kovftv 

Tl^nffSiis ia-/ roirovToy rhv fth 'hvmftat kfAtiX^nt pttileji 

VTo Tjjf ccfta^fis ivuvtny eS^'Tt r» iyxxru »vtov tKKtvu^vivcu. 

Vid. .sup. Note 6. 

** In MUnter’s Fragm, Patr. 1, p. 17 ff. For the rest the passage is of very simi- 
lar tenor with that of (Ecumenius, and is partly an exaggeration of it : Se 

o'ec^to'Ti^av irro^u Tlet^jxgf « ’itidvvov ftettuTfiff odrats iv ry rm i^ttyvetug 

Tuv xu^ietKotv Xoyatv* fAiyec dtrtfiuetg x^o^uyfAOt tv vovt^ Ty KOtrfAM trt^/S 9 rdr 9 )a’tv o 
’IfluSas' ir^9]Mg iv) rtcouroi rriv trd^xa, Sern fxrihi Mtu pa^te^g 

txt7v0v ^vviMrten 'hitXHiv, &XXk ttvvgv fAovov riv tyxo9 TVf avTov* t« 

y»^ ruv o^^aXfAuv ethrov (Cod. Vcnct.: (paa^t roerdvrav m »vrh 

fih xaSoXov ri (p^g fih ^xi^uv) (AnSi M Ur^oi/ iptijveti 'ivvetirtxi ». r. X. 

Mira iToXXag (iatravoug xa!i rifAu^iag fi> <%'«, ^agr)^ 'riXtvrnravTog x. r. X. 

Papickif the disciple oj John, yive^ a clmrer account of this (in the fourth section of 
his exeyests of ovr Lords words) follows: Jvdets moved about in this world a 
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as falling, might be regarded as m explanation of this 8wellin,g : 
when, however, in Ps. cix.,*applied in the Acts to Judas, amongst 
oilier maledictions, we read : LXX : 

si(T^>9ev (v HaroLpa) ucruii fig ra eytcanx aurov, so let it 
{cvrsing) come into his bowels like water (v. 18) : it appears 
possible that the dropsical disease, vo^og bhfiHy\, nmj haYe beeti 
also taken from this passage ; as also one of the features in the 
mov.strou8 description which Papias gives of the condition of 
Judas, namely, that from the enormous swelling of his eyelids 
he could no longer see the light of day, ‘might remind us of 
V. 23 in the other Psalm applied to Judas, where, among the 
curses this is enunicirated : Let their eyes he darkened that 
they see not, crHOTia-binrcoa-av ol avruv rob ju,ri a 

hindrance to sight, wliich when once the swollen body of Judas 
was presupposed, must necessarily assume the form of a swelling 
up of the eyelids. If then the tradition which is allied to the 
account in Acts i. developed its idea of the end of Judas chiefly 
in correspondence with the ideas presented in these two Psahns ; 
and if in that passage of the Acts itself the account of the con- 
nexion of Judas vrith the piece of ground is derived from the 
same source : if is no farfetched conjecture that what is said in 
the Acts concerning the end of the betrayer may have had a 
similar origin. That he died an early death may be historical ; 
but even if not so, in Psalm cix. in the veiy same verse (v. 8) 
which contains the transfer o? the oj^ce, eTnj-KOTrvi, to anotlier, 
an early death is predicted for the betrayer in the words : Let 
his days be few, at r/ms^ai abrcv 6'hiyat, and it 

might almost be believed that the death by falling headlong 
also was gathered fromPs. Ixix. 22. where it is said: Let their 
table become a snare before them, yEVTiBytra y) r^a^s^a airmv — 

Eig aKdvSa>^ov i 

terrible exanrplf of imputy, being swollen in body to such a degree that where a 
chariot could eas'lly pass he teas not Me to find a passage, even for the hulk of his 
head. Bis eyelids, they say, were so swelled out that he could not see the light, nor 
could his eyes be imde visible even, by the physician* s dioptra, ^c. After sujfering 
many torments and judgments, dying, as they say, in his ownfidd, fc. 
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Thus we scarcely know with certainty concerning Judas even 
so much as that he came to a violent and untimely death, for 
if, as was natural, after his departure from the community of 
Jesus, he retired, so far as tlie knowledge of its members was 
concerned, into an obscurity in which all historical information 
as to his further fate was extinguished : the primitive Christian 
legend might without hindrance represent as being fulfilled in 
him all that the prophecies and types of the Old Testament 
threatened to the false friend of the Son of David, and might 
even associate the memory of liis crime with a well-known de- 
secrated place in the \4cinity of Jerusalem 


§ 131. 
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According to all the evangelists it vras in the morning when 
the Jewish magistrates, after having declared Jesus worthy of 
death*, caused him to he led away to the liomaii procurator, 
Pontius Pilate (Matt, xxvii. 1 ff. parall. ; John xviii. 28.). Ac- 
cording to Matthew md Mark, Jesus w^as bound preparatory to 
his being conducted before Pilate, according to John' xviii. 12., 
immediately on bis arrest in the garden ; Luke says nothing of 
his being bound. To this measure of sending liim to Pilate they 
were compelled, according to John xviii. 31, by the circum- 
stance tliat the Sanhediim was deprived of the authority to exe- 
cute the punishment of death (witlmut tlie concurrence of the 
Roman government : but at all events the Jewish rulers must 

** Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, s, 231 f.; 1, 4, s. 10 f. 

* According to Babyl. Sanhedun, ap. Lightfoot, p. 486, this mode of procedure 
would have been illegal. It is there said : Judicia de ca^italibus fimunt mdm 

.n' nnt ad ahsohdionem; si vero sivt ad daranationem, jiniuntur die sequenie, 

* Besides this passage of John : hf^h ohx V^tirriv It is not lattifttl 

for us to put any ma/ti to deathf there is no other authority for the existence of this 
state of things than an obscure and variously interpreted tradition, Avoda Zara fv 
viii. 2. (Lightfioot, p. 1128 f.) : RM Cahna dicit, cum wgroturet R. Ismael bar 
Jose, miserunt ud dicintm : di^c nobi, 6 Dondue, dtott aut ti'ia, qua aliquando 
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in tliis instance have been anxious to call in the agency of the 
Romans, since only their power could afford security against an 
uproar amofig the people h Xaa, which the former 

feared as a result of the execution of Jesus during the feast 
time (Matt. xxvi. 5. parall.). 

Arrived at the Preetorium, the Jews, according to the repre- 
sentation of the fourth gospel, remained without, from fear of 
leviticsl defilement, but Jestis was led iilto the interior of 
the building : so that Pilate must alternately have come out 
when he would speak to the Jews, and have'gone in again when 
he proceeded to question Jesus (xviii. 2H ff.). The sjmoptists 
in the sequel represent Jesus as in the same locality with Pilate 
and the Jews, for in them Jesus immediately hears the accusa- 
tions of tlie Jews, and answers them in the presence of Pilate. 
Since they, as well as Jolin, make the condemnation take place 
in the open air, (after the condemnation they represent Jesus as 
being led into the Preetorium, Matt, xxvii. 27., and Matthew, 
like John, xix. 13., describes Pilate ascending the Judgment 
seat phiMcx,, which according to Josephus^ stood in the open 
air,) without mentioning any change of place in, connexion with 
the tiial : they apparently conceived the whole transaction to 
have passed on the outer place, and supposed, in divergency from 
John, that Jesus himself was there. 

The first question of Pilate to Jesus is according to all the 
gospels : Art thou the^king of the Jews ? (rh et o QaenKnu^ rm 
Aou^atcov, i. e. the Messiah ? In the two first evangelists this 
question is not introduced by any accusation on the part of the 

dixisii 7iohis nomine poirin tui. Dicii iis Quadraginta a7in{s ante exddinni 

templi migravit SgnetMum et mlif in tahernis. Quid ftihi vult haec traditio I Mabh 
IsaaCf bar Abdimi dicii: non judicArmt jttdicia miUctativa, 'Dixit JL Nackman 
bar Isaac : ne dicat ^ quod non judic&rmit judicia midctativaf sed quod nonjudic&~ 
rn7it judicia capitalia. With this may be compared moreover the information given 
by Josephus, Antiq, xx. ix. 1, that it was not lawful for A?*awt«{tbe high priest) to 
assemble the Sanhedrim vrithoui the co'nseiU of the procuredor. On the othcar hand 
the execution of Stephen (Acts vii.) without the sanction of the Romans might seem 
to speak to the contrary ; but this was a tumultuary act, undertaken perhaps in the 
confidence that Pilate was absent. Compare on this point Liicke, *2, 681 ff. 

* Dcbelj. Jud. II. ix. 3. 
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Jews (Matt. v. 11, Mark v. 2) ; in John, Pilate, stepping out of 
the Pr8Btorium, asks the Jews what accusation they have to 
bring against Jesus (xviii. 29.), on which they insolently reply ; 
If were not a malefactor^ toe would not have delivered him 
up unto thee : an answer by which they could not expect to 
facilitate their obtaining from the Roman a ratification of their 
sentence but only to embitter him. After Pilate, with sur- 
prising mildness, has rejoined that they may take him and 
judge him according to their law — apparently not supposing a 
crime involving death — and the Jew^s have opposed to this per- 
mission their inability to administer the punishment of deatli : 
the procurator re-enters and addresses to Jesus the definite 
question : Art thou the hint/ of the Jews ? which thus here 
likewise has no suitable introduction. This is the case only in 
Luke, who first adduces the accusations of the Sanhedrists 
against Jesus, that he stirred up the people and encouraged 
them to refuse tribute to Caesar, giving himself out to be Christ 
a hiny X^ia-iov (xxiii. 2.). 

If in this manner the narrative of Luke enables us to under- 
stand how Pilate could at once put to Jesus the question 
whether he were the king of the Jews; it leaves us in all the 
greater darkness as to liow Pilate, immediately on the aiBBrnaa- 
tive answer oi‘ Jesus, could without toiy further inquiries declare 
to the accusers that he found no fault in the accused. He must 
first have ascertained the grounds or the wtmt of grounds for 
the charge of exciting the populace, and also have informed 
himself as to the sense in which Jesus claimed the title of /any 
of the Jews, before he could pronounce tlie words ; 1 find no 
fault in this man. In Matthew and Mark, it is true, to the 
affirmation of Jesus that he is the king of the Jews is added his 
silence, in opposition to the manifold accusations of the San- 
hedrists — a silence which surprises Pilate ; and this is not fol- 
lowed by a precise declaration tliatno fault is to be found in Je- 
sus, but merely by the procurator’s attempt to set Jesus at liberty 


^ A» Liicke suppoHftS, s. 631. 
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by coupling him with Barahbas : still what should move lam 
even to this attempt does not appear from the above gospels. 
On the other hand, this point is sufficiently clear in the fourth 
gospel. It is certainly surprising that when Pilate asks whether 
he be really the King of the Jews, Jesus should reply by the 
counter-question, whether he say this of himself or at the sug- 
gestion of anotlier. In an accused person, however conscious 
of innocence, such a question cannot be held wan-antable, and 
hence it has been sought in every possible way to give the 
words of Jesus a sense more consonant with propriety : but the 
question of Jesus is too definite to be a mpre repulse of the ac- 
cusation as absurd ^ and too indefinite to be regarded as an 
inquiry, whether the Procurator intended the title 0aTiXeh; tov 
.’Io:/Sa/a)v in the Eoman sense (ap* savrot^) or in the Jewish 
(axxoi a-oi uTTov) ^ And Pilate does not so understand it, but as 
an unwarrantable question to wliich it is a mark of his indul- 
gence that he replies; — ^in the first instance, it is tmc, vrith some 
impatience, by the second counter- question, whether he be a 
Jew, and thus able of himself to have information concerning 
a crime so specifically Jewish ; but hereupon he good-naturedly 
adds that it is the Jews and their rulers by whom Jesus has 
been delivered to him, and that he is therefore at liberty to 
speak more particularly of the crime which these lay to his 
charge. Now on this Jesus gives Pilate an answer which, 
added to the impression of his whole' appearance, might cer- 
tainly induce in the Procurator a conviction of his innocence. 
He replies, namely, that his kingdom Saa-ixzlat is not of this 
world ijc rot/ fcoiT/uou rourou, and adduces as a proof of tMs,^the 
peaceful, passive conduct of his adherents on his arrest (v. 36). 
On the farther question of Pilate, whether, since Jesus has thus 
ascribed to himself a kingdom, although no earthly one, he 
then claims to be a king ? he replies that certainly he is so, but 
only in so far as he is born to a witness to the truth : where- 


* Cjalvui, in loc. 

• LUcke and Tholuck, b Iw. 

VOL. 111. 
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upon follows the famous question of Pilate ; Whai is truth f 
ri Vriv ahit$£ia; Although in this latter reply of Jesus we can- 
not but be struck by its presenting the peculiar hue of thought 
which characterizes the author of the fourth gospel, in the use 
of the idea of truth as we were before surprised at the 

unwarrantable nature of the counter- question of Jesus: still 
this account in John renders it conceivable how Pilate could 
immediately step forth and declare to the Jews that he found 
no fault in Jesus. But another point might easily create sus- 
picion against this narrative of John. According to him the 
trial of Jesus went fcrward in the interior of the Praetorium, 
which no Jew would venture to enter : who then are we to sup- 
pose heard the conversation of the Procurator with Jesus, and 
was the informant who communicated it to the author of the 
fourth gospel ? The opinion of the older commentators that 
Jesus himself narrated these conversations to his disciples after 
the resurrection, is renounced as extravagant ; the more modern 
idea that perhaps Pilate himself was the source of the inform- 
ation concerning the trial, is scarcely less improbable, and 
rather than take refuge, with Liicke, in the supposition that 
Jesus remained at the entrance of the Preetorium, so that those 
standing immediately without might with some attention and 
stillness (?) have heard the conversation, I should prefer ap- 
pealing to the attendants of the Procurator, who would scarcely 
be alone with Jesus. Meanwhile it is easily conceivable that 
we have here a conversation, which owes its origin solely to the 
evangelist B own combination, and in this case we need not be- 
stow so much labour in ascertaining the precise sense of Pilate's 
question : what is truth ? since this would only be an example 
of the fourth evangelist’s favourite form of dialogue, the con- 
trast of profound communications on the part of Jesus, with 
questions either of misapprehension or of total unintelligence 
on the part of the hearers ; as xii. 34. the Jews ask : who is 
this Son of man rii IfTTiv ovroq o vVo<; r, a. ; so here Pilate : 
what is truth ? t / icrriv aXYihia^ ; 

* ’ Cowp. Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, f, 262. 
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Before the introduction of Barabbas, which in all the otlier 
evangelists comes next in order, Luke has an episode peculiar 
to himself. On the declaration of Pilate that he finds no guilt 
in the accused, the chief priests and their adh^ents among the 
multitude persist in asserting that Jesus stirred up the people 
by his agency as a teacher firom Galilee to Jerusalem : Pilate 
notices the word Galilee, asks whether the accused be a Gali- 
lean end when this is confirmed, he seizes it as a welcome 
pretext for ridding himself of the ungrateftil business, and sends 
Jesus to the Tetrarch of Galilee, Herod Aiitipas, at that time 
in Jerusalem in observance of the* feast ; perhaps also designing 
as a secondary object, what at least was the result, to conciliate 
the petty prince by this show of reflect for his jurisdiction. 
This measure, it is said, gave great satisfaction to Herod, be- 
cause having heard much of Jesus, he had long been desirous 
to see him, in the hope that he would perhaps perform a miracle. 
The Tetrarch addressed various questions to him, the Sanhe- 
drists urged vehement accusations against him, but Jesus gave 
no answer ; whereupon Herod with his soldiers betook them- 
selves to mockery, and at length, after arraying him in a 
gorgeous robe, sent him back to Pilate (xxiii. 4 fi*.). This 
narrative of Lukes, whether we consider it in itself or in its 
relation to the other gospels, has much to astonish us. If Jesus 
as a Galilean really belonged lo the^ jurisdiction of Herod, as 
Pilate, by delivering the accused to him, appears to acknowledge : 
how came Jesus (and the question is equally diflBcult whether 
we regard him as the sinless Jesus of the orthodox system, or 
as the one who in the history of the tribute-penny manifested 
his subjection to the existing authorities) to withhold firom 
him the answer which was his due ? and how was it that Herod 
without any further procedures, sent hiTn away again from his, 
tribunal? To say, with Olshausen, that the interrogation 
before Herod had elicited the fact that Jesus was not bom in 
Nazareth and Galilee, but in Bethlehem, and consequently in 
Judesa, is on the <me hand an inadmissible appeal to the history 
of the birth of Jesus, of the statements in which there is 

R 2 
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no fiirther trace in the whole subsequent course of Luke*8 gos- 
pel ; and on the other hand, a totally accidental birth in Judeea, 
such as that represented by Luke, the parents of Jesus, and 
even Jesus himself, being both before and after resident in 
Galilee, would not have constituted Jesus a Judaean; but 
above all we must ask, through whom was the Judaean origin of 
Jesus brought to light, since it is said of Jesus that he gave no 
answer, while according to all the information we possess, that 
origin was totally unknown to the Jews ? It would be preferable 
to explain the silence of Jesus by the unbecoming manner of 
Herod’s interrogation, which manifested, not the seriousness of 
the judge, but mere curiosity; and to account for his being 
sent back to Pilate by the fact, that not only the arrest, but 
also a part of the ministry of Jesus had occurred within the 
jurisdiction of Pilate. But why do the rest of the evangelists 
say nothing of the entire episode? Especially when the author 
of the fourth gospel is regarded as the apostle John, it is not 
easy to see how this omission can be explained. The common 
plea, that he supposed the fact sufficiently known from the 
synoptists, will not serve here, since Luke is the sole evangelist 
who narrates the incident, and thus it docs not appear to have 
been very widely spread ; the conjecture, that it may probably 
have appeared to him too unimportant®, loses all foundation 
when it is considered that John does not scorn to mention the 
leading away to Annas, which nevertheless was equally indeci- 
sive; and in general, the narrative of these events in John is, 
as Schleiermacher himself confesses, so consecutive that it no- 
where presents a break in which such an episode could be in- 
serted. Hence even Schleiermacher "at last takes refuge in 
the conjecture that possibly the sending to Herod may have 
escaped the notice of John, because it happened on an opposite 
side to that on which the disciple stood, through a back door ; 
and that it came to the knowledge of Luke because his inform- 
ant had an acquaintance in the household of Herod, as John 


* Schleiermacher, Viber deti Lukas, s. 291. 
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liud in that of Annas: the former conjecture, however, is 
figuratively as well as literally nothing more than a back door ; 
the latter, a fiction which is but the effort of despair. Cer- 
tainly if we renounce the presupposition tliat the author of 
the fourth gospel was an apostle, we lose the ground of attack 
against the narrative of Luke, which in any case, since Justin 
knows of the consignment to Herod is of very early origin. 
Nevertheless, first, the silence of the other evangelists in a por- 
tion of their common liistory, in which, with this exception, 
there prevails an agreement as to the principal stages in the 
development of the fate of Jesus ; and secondly, the internal 
difficulties of the naxTative, remain so suspicious, that it must 
still be open to us to conjecture, that the anecdote arose out of 
the effort to place Jesus before all the tribunals that could 
possibly be gathered together in Jerusalem; to make every 
authority not hierarchical, though treating him with ignominy, 
still either explicitly or tacitly acknowledge his innocence ; and 
to represent him as maintaining his equable demeanour and 
dignity before all. If this be probable with respect to the pre- 
sent narrative, in which the third evangelist stands alone : a 
similar conjecture concerning the leading away to Annas, in 
which we have seen that the fourth evangelist stands alone, 
would only be warded off by the circumstance that this scene 
is not described in detail, and hence presents no internal 
difficulties. 

After Jesus, being sent back by Herod, was returned upon 
his hands, Pilate, according to Luke, once more called together 
the Sanhednsts and the people, and dechured, alleging in his 
support the judgment of Herod as accordant with his own, his 
wish to dismiss J esus with chastisement ; for which purpose he 
might avail himself of the custom of releasing a prisoner at the 
feast of the passover'". This circumstance, which is somewhat 


• Dial, cum Tryph, 108. 

It is doubted whether this custom, of which we should have known nothing 
but for the N. T., was of Roman or Jewish origin ; comp. Fritassche and Paulus, in 
loc., and Baiir, uh*^r die ursprungUche Bedeutung des Passahfestes, u. s. f. Tiib Zeit- 
*chr. f. Theol. 1832, 1, s. 04. 
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abridged in Luke, is more fully exhibited in the other evan- 
gelists, especially in Mattliew. As the privilege to entreat the 
release of a prisoner belonged to the people, Pilate, well know- 
ing that Jesus was persecuted by the rulers out of jealousy, 
sought to turn to his advantage the better disposition of the 
people towards him ; and in order virtually to oblige them to 
free Jesus, whom, partly out of mockery of the Jews, partly to 
deter them from his execution as degrading to tliemselves, he 
named the Messiah or King of the Jews, he reminded them that 
their choice lay between him and a notable prisoner, 
Barabbas whom John designates as arobber, 
but Mark and Luke as one who was imprisoned for insurrection 
and murder. This plan however failed, for the people, suborned, 
as the two first evangelists observe, by their rulers, with one 
voice desired the release of Barabbas and the crucifixion of 
Jesus. 

As a circumstance which had especial weight with Pilate in 
favour of Jesus, and moved him to make the proposal relative 
to Barabbas as urgently as possible, it is stated by Matthew 
that while the procurator sat on his tribunal, his wife in con* 
sequence of a disturbing dream, sent to him a warning to incur 
no responsibility in relation to that just man (xxvii. 19.). 
Not only Paulus, but even Olshausen, explains this dream as 
a natural result of what Pilate’s wif§ might have heard of Jesus 
and of his capture on the preceding evening ; to which may be 
added as an explanatory conjecture, the notice of the Evange- 
Hum Nicodemi, that she was pious, deacrg^rii, and judaizing, 
lou^att:ovra Neverthel^s, as constantly in the New Testa- 

According to one reading, the fuU name of this man was /esus Barabbcu, which 
we mention here merely hje^use Olshausen finds it remarkable.*' Bar Abha 
meaning Son of the father, Olshausen exclaims : All that was essential in the Saviour 
appears in the murderer as caricature ! and he quotes as applicable to this case the 
verse *. ludit in huminis divina potentia rihus. For our own part, we can only see 
in this idea of Olshausen's a htsus hmmnce impotentioB, 

In the Evang. Nicodmi and in later ecclesiastical historians, she is called 
Proctila Comp. Thilo. Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 522, Paulus, exeg. Uandb., 

2, b. 8. 640 f. 

Cap. II. 3. 520, ap. Thilo. 
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ment, and particularly in the gospel of Matthew, dreams are 
regarded as a special dispensation from heaven: so this as- 
Buredly in the opinion of the narrator happened non sine 
numine ; and hence it should be possible to conceive a motive 
and an object for the dispensation. If the dream were really 
intended to prevent the death of Jesus, taking the orthodox 
point of view, in which this death was necessary for the salva- 
tier cf man, we must be led to the opinion of some of the 
ancients, that it may have been the devil who suggested that 
drenm to the wife of the procurator, in or&r to liinder the pro- 
pitiatory death ; if on the contrary, the dream were not in- 
tended to prevent the death of Jesus, its object must have been 
limited to Pilate or his wife. But as far as Pilate was con- 
cerned, so late a warning could only aggravate his guilt, with- 
out sufficing to deter him from the step already half taken ; 
while that his wife was converted by means of this dream, as 
many have supposed is totally unattested by history or tradi- 
tion, and such an object is not intimated in the narrative. But; 
as the port wliich Pilate himself plays in the evangelical narra- 
tive is such as to exhibit the blind hatred of the fellow-country- 
men of Jesus m contrast with the impartial judgment of a 
Gentile : so his wife is made to render a testimony to Jesus, in 
order that, not only out of the mouth of and sucklings 
(Matt. xxi. 16 .), but also out of the mouth of a weak woman, 
praise might be prepai’ed for him ; and to increase its import- 
ance it is traced to a significant dream. To give this an ap- 
pearance of probability, similar instances are adduced from 
profane history of dreams which have acted as presentiments 


Ignat, ad Philipperis. iv. ; St to lyumiov, L intfoig aura 

ra tcatra t«v {Tfie devil) ierrijm the woman, U'oMing her in 

her dreanu, and endeavours to put a sUtp to the things of the crou. The Jews in the 
Evang. Niccwlemi, c. 11. p. 524, explain the dream aa a result of the magic arts of 
Jesns : yofii icTTt — cpu^oortfA^rra, iTtfiypt rij* yupetiKol trou, ffe is a WOl^fician 
— see, he has sent messages in a dream (o thg wife. 

E. g. Theophylact, vid. Thilo, p. 528. 
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and warniDgs before a sanguinary catastrophe ** *** : but the more 
numerous are these analogous cases, the more is the suspicion 
excited that as the majority of these, so also the dream in our 
evangelical passage, may have been fabricated after the event, 
for the sake of heightening its tragical effect. 

When the Jews, in reply to the repeated questions of Pilate, 
vehemently and obstinately demand the release of Barabbas 
and the crucifixion of Jesus, the two intermediate evangelists 
represent him as at once yielding to their desire ; but Matthew 
first interposes a ceremony and a colloquy (xxvii. 24 ff,). 
According to him Pilate calls for water, washes his hands 
before the people, and declares himself innocent of the blood of 
this just man. The w^ashing of the hands, as a protestation of 
purity from the guilt of shedding blood, was a custom speci- 
fically Jewish, according to Deut. xxi. 0 f. It has been 
thought improbable that the Roman should have here inten- 
tionally imitated this Jewish custom, and hence it has been 
contended, that to any one who wished so solemnly to declare 
his .innocence nothing would more readily suggest itself’ than 
the act of washing the hands But that an individual, apart 
from any allusion to a known usage, should invent extempora- 
neously a symbolical act, or even that he should merely fall in 
with the custom of a foreign nation, would require him to be 
deeply interested in the fact which he intends to symbolize. 
That Pilate, however, should be deeply interested in attesting 
his innocence of the execution of Jesus, is not so probable as 
that the Christians should have been deeply interested in thus 
gaining a testimony to the innocence of their Messiah : whence 
there arises a suspicion that perhaps Pilate’s act of washing Ids 
hands owes its origin to them alone. This conjecture is con- 
firmed, when we consider the declaration with which Pilate 

** Vid. Paalufi and Kuindl, in l<>c. They especially adduce the dream of Ceesar's 
wife the night before his assassination. 

Comp. Sota, viii. (5. 

** Frit/sche, in Matth. p. 808. 
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aoconipanies his symbolical act : / am innocent of the hlood 
of this just man, slfAi aTo rov otifAarog too Stxaiou rourou. 

For that the judge should publicly and emphatically designate 
as a just man , ^ifcaiog, one whom he was nevertheless deUvering 
over to the severest infliction of the law, — this even Paulas 
finds so contradictory, that he here, contrary to his usual mode 
of exposition, supposes that the narrator himself expresses in 
thes j words his own interpretation of Pilate's symbolical act. 
It is surprising tliat he is not also struck by the equal impro- 
bability of the answer which is attributed to the Jews on this 
occasion. After Pilate has declared himself guiltless of the 
blood of Jesus, and by the addition : see ye to it, has laid the 
responsibility on the Jews, it is said in Matthew that all the 
people Trat; h xaoc, cried : His blood he on us and on our chil- 
dren, TO ailxa avrou xai STTi ra tshicc h/i^cov. But this is 

obviously spoken from the point of view of the Christians, who 
in the miseries which shortly after the death of Jesus fell with 
continually increasing weight on the Jewish nation, saw nothing 
else than the payment of the debt of blood which they had in- 
curred by tlie crucifixion of Jesus : so that this whole episode, 
which is peculiar to the first gospel, is in the highest degree 


suspicious 

According to Matthew and Mark, Pilate now caused Jesus to 
be scourged, preparatory to his being led away to crucifixion. 
Here the scourging appears to correspond to the viryis ccsdere, 
which according to Roman usage preceded the securi percutere, 
and to the scourging of slaves prior to crucifixion In Luke 
it has a totally different character. While in the two former 
evangelists it is said : When he had scourged Jesus, he de- 
livered him to he crucified, tov oe *1. ora^s^eoMEv tva 

aTotui^M : in Luke Pilate repeatedly (v. 16 and 22) makes the 
proposals having chastised him I will 1st him go^ 
airh aTtohooic : i. e. while there the scourging has the appear- 
ance of a mere accessory of the crucifixion, here it appears to be 


Comp, in particular the paswigfs cited by Wetatein, on Matth, xxvii. 26. 
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mteHded as a substitute for the crucifixion : Pilate wishes by 
this chastisement to appease the hatred of the enemies of Jesus, 
and induce them to desist from demanding his execution. 
Again, while in Luke the scourging does not actually take 
place, — because the Jews will in nowise accede to the repeated 
proposal of Pilate: in John the latter causes Jesus to be 
scourged, exhibits him to the people with the purple robe and 
the crown of thorns, and tries whether his pitiable aspect, to- 
gether with the repeated declaration of his innocence, will not 
mollify their embittered minds : this, however, proving also in 
vain (xix. Iff.). Thus there exists a contradiction between the 
evangelists in relation to the scourging of Jesus, which is not 
to be conciliated after the method of Paulus, namely, by para- 
phrasing the words tov * 1 . <p pay £X>iCio crag Tra^B^oxvj iva orrav^oidn in 
Matthew and Mark thus : Jesus, whom he had already before 
scourged in order to save him, suffered this in vain, since he 
was still delivered over to crucifixion. But, acknowledging the 
difference in the accounts, we must only ask, which of the two 
has the advantage as regards historical probability ? Although 
it is certainly not to be proved that scourging before crucifixion 
was a Roman custom admitting no exception : still, on the 
other hand, it is a purely harmonistic effort to allege, that 
scourging was only made to precede crucifixion in cases where 
the punishment was intended to be particularly severe *®, and 
that consequently Pilate, who had no wish to be cruel to Jesus, 
can only have caused him to be scourged with the special de- 
sign which Luke and John mention, and which is also to be 
understood in the narradvea of their predecessors. It is for 
more probable that in reality the scourging only took place as it 
is described by the twp first evangelists, namely, as on introduc- 
tion to the crucifixion, and that the Christian legend (to which 
that side of Pilate's character, in virtue of which he endeavoured 
in vetrious ways to save Jesus, was particularly welcome as a 
testimony against the Jews) gave such a turn even to the fact 


PauluM, ut sup. s. 647. 
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of the scourging as to obtain from it a new attempt at release 
on the part of Pilate. This use of the fact is only incipient in 
the third gospel, for here the scourging is a mere proposal of 
Pilate : whereas in the fourth, the scourging actually takes 
place, and becomes an additional act in the drama. 

With the scourging is connected, in the two first gospels and 
the fourth, the maltreatment and mockery of Jesus by the 
soldiers, who attired him in a purple robe, placed a crown of 
thorns on his head put, according to Matthew, a reed in his 
hand, and in this disguise first greeted him as King of the 
Jews, and then smote and maltreated him Luke does not 
mention any derision on the part of the soldiers here, but he 
has something similar in his narrative of the interrogation of 
Jesus before Herod, for he represents this prince with his men 
of war, <Tvv roig <rrfarsu(Aa<nv avrou, as mocking Jesus, and send- 
ing him back to Pilate in a gorgeous role, etrOng Many 

suppose that this was the same purple robe which was after- 
wards put on Jesus by the soldiers of Pilate ; but it must rather 
have been thrice that Jesus had to wear this disguise, if we 
take the narrative of John into the account, and at the same 
time refiise to attribute error to any of the synoptists : first in 
the presence of Herod (Luke) ; secondly, before Pilate brought 
Jesus forth to the Jews, that he might excite their compassion 
with the words : Behold the man, ih b av^puwog (John) ; 
thirdly, after he was delivered to the soldiers for crucifixion 
(Matthew and Mark). This repetition is as improbable as it is 
probable that the one disguising of Jesus, which had come to the 
knowledge of the evangelists, was assigned by them to different 
places and times, and ascribed to different persons. 

While in the two first gospels the process of trial is already con- 

From the explanation of Paulas, s. 649 f., it appears highly probable that the 
was not a crown of sharp thorns, but one taken from the nearest 
hedge, in order to deride Jesus by the vUitnma corona, spineola (Plin. H, N. xxi- 
10 ). 

** A similar disguising of a man, in derision of a third party, is adduced by 
Wetstein (p. 633 f. ) from Philo, in Flaccum. 
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eluded before the scourging, and in the third, on the rejection 
of his proposal to scourge and release Jesus by the Jews, Pilate 
forthwith delivers him to be crucified : in the fourth evangelist 
the scene of the trial is fiirther developed in the following man- 
ner. When even the exhibition of Jesus scoui'ged and dis- 
guised avails nothing, but his crucifixion is obstinately de- 
manded, the procurator is incensed, and cries to the Jews, that 
they may take him and crucify him themselves, for he finds no 
fault in him. The Jews reply, that according to their law he 
must die, since he had made himself the /So// of God i.og Ssou ; 
a remark which affeSts Pilate with a superstitious fear, whence 
he once more leads Jesus into the Preetorium, and inquires 
concerning liis origin (whether it be really heavenly), on wliich 
Jesus gives him no answer, and when the procurator seeks to 
alarm him by reminding him of the power w’hich ho possesses 
over his life, refers to the higher source from whence he had 
this power. Pilate, after this reply, seeks (yet more earnestly 
than before) to release Jesus ; but at last the Jews hit upon the 
right means of making him accede to their will, by throwing 
out the intimation that, if he release Jesus who has opposed 
himself to Ceesar as an usurper, he cannot be Cmara friend. 
Thus, intimidated by the possibility of his being calumniated to 
Tiberius, he mounts the tribunal, and, since he cannot prose- 
cute his will, betakes himself to derision of the Jews in the 
question, whether they then wish that he should crucify their 
king ? Whereupon thfy, keeping to the position which they 
had last token with such evident effect, protest that they will 
hove no king but Caesar* The procurator now consents to 
deliver Jesus to be crucified, for which purj)ose, as the two first 
evangelists remark, the purple mantle was removed, and he was 
again attired in his own clothes. 
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§ 132. 

TH* CRUOmXION. 

Even concerning the progress of Jesus to the place of cru- 
cifixion there is a divergency between the sypoptists and John, 
for according to the latter Jesus himself carried his cross thither 
(xix. 17.), while the former state that one, Simon a Cyrenian 
bore it in his stead (Matt, xxvii. 32. parall.). The commenta- 
tors indeed, as if a real agreement assumed as a matter of 
course, reconcile these statements thus: at first Jesus himself 
endeavoured to bear the cross, bui as the attempt made it 
obvious that he was too much exhausted, it was laid on Simon h 
But when John says: he hearing his cross went forth 

into — Golgotha^ where they ctueified him, sal ^aara^uv 
TQV crajpov ainou siii>,9£v oTTou avrov so'Tavpwirav : 

he plainly presupposes that the cross was borne by Jesus' on the 
way tliither But the statement so unanimously given by the 
synoptists respecting the substitution of Simon appears the less 
capable of being rejected, the more difficult it is to discover a 
motive which might lead to its fabrication.^ On the contrary, 
this individual trait might very probably have remained un- 
known in the circle in which the fourth gospel had its origin, 
and the author might have thought that, according to the 
general custom, Jesus must have carried his cross. All the 
synoptists designate this Simon as a Cyrenian, i. e. probably 
one who had come to Jerusalem to the feast, from the Lybian 
city of Cyrene, whore many Jews resided According to all, 
the carrying of the cross was forced upon him, a circumstance 
which can as little be urged for os against the opinion that he 

‘ Thus Paul us, Kuiniil, Tholuck and Olshauscn in their Commentaries: Neander. 
L. ,T, Chr. 8. 634. 

Fritzsche, in Marc. 684: SiynificQi Jesmnes, Jeaum mam cructm potiavisseg 
donee ad Calvaries locum perveni»set. 

• Joseph. Antiq. xiv. vii. 2. 
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was favourable to Jesus According to Luke and! Mark, the 
man came directly out of the country^ aw' ay^oV^ and as he 
attempted to pass by the crowd advancing to the place of cru- 
cifixion, he was made use of to relieve Jesus. Mark designates 
him yet more particularly as the father of Alexander and 
Rufus^ who appear to have been noted persons in the primitive 
clmrch (comp. Kom. xvi. 13 ; Acts xix. 33. (?) ; 1 Tim. i. 20. (?) ; 
2 Tim. iv. 14 (?))^ 

On the way to the place of execution according to Luke, 
there followed Jesus, lamenting him, a great company, consist- 
ing especially of #omen, whom he however admonished to 
weep rather for themselves and their children, in prospect of the 
terrible time, which would soon come upon them (xxiii. 27 fi*.). 
The details are taken partly from the discourse on the second 
advent, Luke xxi. 23 ; for as there it is said, Oyat ii raig Iv 
ya(rr^i exovaai^, Koi raTg QmT^a^ouaai;^ iv SKBivaig Taig v\(xi^aig, so 
here Jesus says, that the days arc coming in which at arei^at, 
Hat HoiXtai at omk syevvtjaav, ttcu fjLaarro] oi ouk iQttXacraVy will be 
pronounced blessed; partly from Hosca x. 8., for the words 
Tore a^^ovrai T^sytiv roig opsai k, t. a . {then shall they begin to say 
to the mountains y &c.) are almost exactly the Alexandrian 
translation of that passage. 

The place of execution is named by all the evangelists Gol- 
gotha, the Chaldaic and they all interpret this de- 

signation by Kpaviov rowog the place of a skull, or K^avlov a 
skull (Matthew v. 33 parall.). From the latter name it might 
appear that the place was so called because it resembled a skull 
in form ; whereas the former interpretation, and indeed the na- 
ture of the case, renders it probable that it owed its name to its 
destination as a place of execution, and to the bones and skulls 
of the executed which were heaped up there. Where this place 
was situated is not known, but doubtless it was out of the city ; 
even that it was a hill, is a mere conjecture *. 

* It U U0ed in the former way by Grotius ; in the latter, by Olshausen, 2. a. 
481 . 

‘ Comp. Paulus, Fritzsche, and De Wette, in loc. 

« Vid. Pauliis and Fritzsche, in loc. Winer, bibl. Realw. art. Golgotha. 
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The course of events after the arrival at th§ place of ex 
ecution is narrated by Matthew (v. 34 E) in a* somewhat sin- 
gular order. First, he mentions the beverage offered to Jesus ; 
next, he says that after they had nailed liim to the cross, the 
soldiers shared his clothes among them; then, that they sat 
down and watched him ; aftar this he notices the superscription 
on the cross, and at length, and not as if supplying a previous 
omission, but with a particle expressive of succession in time 
(tot£), the fact that two thieves were crucified with him. Mark 
follows Matthew, except that instead of the statement about the 
watching of the cross, he has a determination of the time at 
which Jesus was crucified : while Luke more correctly relates 
first the crucifixion of the two malefactors with Jesus, and then 
the casting of lots for the clothes ; and the same order is ob- 
served by John. But it is inadmissible on this account to 
transpose the verses in Matthew (34. 37. 38. 35. 36.), as has 
been proposed ^ ; and we must rather abandon the author of the 
first gospel to the charge, that in his anxiety not to omit any of 
the chief events at the crucifixion of Jesus, he has neglected 
the natural order of time 

As regards the mode of the crucifixion there is now scarcely 
any debated point, if we except the question, whether the feet 
as well as the hands were nailed to the cross. As it lay in the 
interest of tlie orthodox view to prove the afi&rmative : so it was 
equally important to the rationalistic system to maintain the 
negative. From Justin Martyr® down to Hengstenherg and 
Olshausen, the orthodox find in the nailing of the feet of Jesus 
to the cross a fulfilment of the prophecy Ps. xxii. 17., which 
the LXX. translates : Sopviav mow koi but it ia 

doubtful whetlier the original text really speaks of piercing, and 


’ Wassenbergb, Dias, de trajectionibus N.T. in Balcknaer’s Bcholsg in 11. quoadam 
N. T. 2, p. 31. 

" Comp. Schleiermacher, uber den Lukas, s. 295 ; Winer, N. T. CJramm. s. 226, 
and Fritzsche, in Matth. p. S14. 

* Apol. 1. 35. Dial, c.* Tryph. itcvii. 

Christologie des A. T. 1, a. s. 182 f?*. 
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in no case does it allude to crucifixion : morepver the passage is 
nowhere applied to Christ in the New Testament. To the 
rationalists, on the contrary, it is at once more easy to ex- 
plain the death of Jesus as a merely apparent death, and only 
possible to conceive how he could walk immediately after the 
resurrection, when it is supposed that his feet were left un- 
grounded ; but the case should rather he stated thus ; if the 
historical evidence go to prove tliat the feet also of Jesus were 
nailed, it must be concluded that the resuscitation and the 
power of walking shortly after, either happened supematurally 
or not at all. Of fate there have stood opposed to each other 
two learned and profound investigations of this point, the one 
by Paulus against, the other by Bahr, in favour of—the nailing 
of the feet’\ From the evangelical narrative, the former 
opinion can principally allege in its support, that neither is the 
above passage in the Psalms anywhere used by the evan- 
gelists, though on the presupposition of a nailing of the feet it 
was so entirely suited to their mode of accounting for facts, nor 
in the history of the resurrection is there any mention of 
wounds in the feet, together with the wounds in the hcnds and 
side (John xx. 20. 25. 27,). The other opinion appeals not 
without reason to Luke xxiv. 39., where Jesus invites the dis- 
ciples to behold his hands and his feet Tag 

rohg TTo^ag fiou) : it is certainly not here said that the feet were 
pierced, but it is difficult to understand, how Jesus should have 
pointed out liis feet merely to produce a conviction of the reality 
of his body. The fact that among the fathers of the church, 
those who, living before Constantine, might be acquainted with 
the mode of crucifixion from personal observation, as Justin 
and Tertullian, suppose the feet of Jesus to have been nailed, is 
of weight. It might indeed be concluded from the remark of 
the latter: Qui (CAristf/s) solus a populo tarn insigniter cru- 
cijixus eHt'\ that for the sake of the passage in the Psalms 

" Paulas, exeg. Handbuch 3, h. ». 669—754 ; Bahr, in Tholuck’s liter. Aiiieigcr 
fiir christl. Theol. 1836, No. 1 — 6, Coin|). ulso Neaiider, L. J. Ohr., s. 03(J, Anm. 

** Adv. Marcion, iii. 19. 
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these Fa&ers supfosed that in the oradfixion of ^Ohrist his feet 
also were pierced by way of exception.; but, as Tertulliah had 
before called the piercing of the hands and feet the propria 
atrocia crucis, it is plain that the above words imply, not a 
special manner of crucifixion, but the special mann^ of death 
by crucifixion, which does not occur in the Old Testament, add 
by which therefore Jesus was distinguished &om sU the cha- 
racters therein celebrated. Among the passages in profane 
writers, the most important is that of Plautus, in which, to 
mark a crucifixion as extraordinarily severe, it is said : 
offigantur his pedes y bis hrachia^^. Here the question is; 
does the extraordinar} feature lie in the bis, so that the nailing 
of the feet as well as of the hands only once is presupposed as the 
ordinary usage ; or was the bis offigere of the hands, i. e. the 
nailing of both the hands, the usual practice, and the nailing 
of the feet an extraordinary ag^avation of the punishment ? 
Every one will pronounce the former alternative to be the most 
accordant with the words. Hence it appears to me at present, 
that the balance of historical evidence is on the side of those 
who maintain that the feet as well as the hands of Jesus were 
nailed to the cross. 

It was before the crucifixion, according to the two first evan- 
gelists, that there was offered to Jesus a beverage, which 
Matthew (v. 34) describes as vinegar mingled with" gaily Sfoj 
/AETa fxsfiiyfMBvov, Mark (v. 23) as wine mingled 

myrrh, e(rfAv^vi(Tfji,ivQv olvov^ but which, according to both, 
(Matthew says, after having tasted it) refused to accdpt. 
it is not understood with what object gall could be witll^ 

the vinegar, the of Matthew is usually explained, by the 
aid of the Icr^i/fVicr/AFvov of Mark, as implying bitter vegetable 
ingredients, especially myrrh ; and then either omv wine is ac- 
tually substituted for Hog vinegar, or the latter is understood 
as sour wine ; in order that the beverage offered to Jesus may 

Moftti^aria, ii. 1. 

** Vid, Kuinol, Paultii, in loc. 


VO^L. III. 
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thus appear to have beeuf the stupefying dracigbt conaiating of 
vrine and atarong spices, which, according to Jewish usage, wis 
presented to those about to be executed, for the purpose of 
blunting their susceptibility to pain But even if the text 
admitted of this reading, and the words of this interpretation, 
Matthew would assuredly protest strongly against the real gaU 
and the vinegar being thus explained away irom liis narrative, 
because by this means he would lose the fulfilment of the pas-^ 
sage in the psalm of lamentation elsewhere used messianically : 
,(IjXX) : ica\ e^QJKav e/j to fAOv kcu elf rnv f*ov 

iTtoTtffiv fA£ iiog, tfiey gave nut also gall for my meat^ and in 
my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink (Ps. Ixix. 21.). 
Matthew incontestably means, in accordance with this pro- 
phecy, real gall with vinegar, and the comparison with Mark is 
only calculated to suggest the question, whether it be more 
probable that Mark presents the incident in its original form, 
which Matthew has remodelled into a closer accordance with the 
prophecy ; or that Mattliew originally drew the particular from 
the passage in the Psalm, and that Mark so modified it as to 
give it an appearance of greater liistorical probability ? 

In order to come to a decision on this question we must take 
the two other evangelists into consideration. The preseii^a^on 
to Jesus of a drink mingled with vinegar is mentioxied^ ^%y all 
four, and even the two who have the viiisfgar mingled with gall, 
or the myo’hed wine, as the first drini: offered to Jesus, mention 
afterwards the offering of simple wnegar. According to Luke, 
this offering of vinegm', Uof was an act of derision 

committed by the sohfers very long after the crucifixion, 
and before the oommenoemeni; of the darkness (v. f.) ; ac- 

cording to Mark, shordy before the end, three hours after the 
darkness came on, one of the bystander*, on bearing the cry of 
Jesus; my God, my God, <feo^ presented vinegar to him, Kke- 

SanKedrim, f. xliii. 1, ap. Wotstein, p. eS5 : JHxit R. Cimja, /. It Ascher, 
^/ixis9e it Chmdam : exeuntif it/ capUe phctatwrt dmtt hibmd'um granum iuris in 
poeulo vmi, ut aUmetw <mni ^us, uc, Prov, xxiti. 6 ; date Hceram pereunti et 
nnum amans anima* 
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wise in derision, by means of a sjponge fixed on a reed (i* fid)^ 
according to Matthew, one of the bystanders, on the same cry, 
and in the same manner, presented vinegar to him, but with a 
benevolent intention, as we gathw firdm the circumstance that 
the scofffers wished to deter him from the act (v* 48 f.) 
whereas in John it is on the exclamation : I thirst, that some 
fill a sponge with vinegar from a vessel standing near, and 
raist! it on a stem of hyssop to' the mouth of Jesus (v. 29). 
Hence it has been supposed that there were three separate 
attempts to give a beverage to Jesus : the first before the cruci- 
fixion, with the stupefying drink (Matthew and Mark) ; the 
second after the crucifixion, when the soldiers in meekly 
offered him some of their ordinary^ beverage, a mixture of 
vinegar and water called posca'^’^ (Luke); and the third, on 
the complaining cry of Jesus (Matt. Mark and John) But 
if the principle of considering every divergent narrative as a 
separate event be once admitted it must be consistently carried 
out : if the beverage mentioned by Luke must be distinguished 
from that of Matthew and Mark on account of a difference in 
the time, then must that of Matthew be distinguished from that 
of Mark on account of the difference in the design ; and, again, 
the beverage mentioned by John must not be regarded as the 
same with that of the two first synoptists, since it follows a 
totally different exclamation. Thus we should obtain in all 
five instances in which a drink was offered to Jesus, and we 
should at least be at a loss to understand why Jesus after 
vinegar had already been thrice presented to his lips, should 
yet a fourth time have desired to drink. If then we must 
resort to simplification, it is by no means only the beverage in 
the two first gospels, and that in the fourth, which, on account 
of the agreement in the time and manner of presentation, are to 
be understood as one; but also that of Mark (and through tbm 


Vid. Fritzsche, in toe. 

Oomp. Faulns, in be. 

ThuB Kninol, in Luc. p. 710 I j Tboluck, a 816. 
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th© others) must be pronounced identical with that of Luke, on 
account of their being alike offered in derision. Thus there 
remain two instances of a drink being offered to Jesus, the one 
before the crucifixion, the other after; and both have a pre- 
sumptive support from history, the former in the Jewish custom 
of giving a stupefying draught to persons about to be executed, 
the other in the Eoman custom, according to which the soldiers 
on their expeditions, — and the completing an execution was 
considered as such, — were in the habit of taking with them their 
posca. But together with this possible historical root, there is 
a possible prophetic one in Ps. Ixix., and the two have ah 
opposite influence : the latter excites a suspiciopi that the nar- 
rative may not have anything historical at its foundation ; the 
former throws doubt on tlie explanation that the whole story has 
been spun out of the prophecies. 

On once more glancing over the various narratives, we shall 
at least find that their divergencies are precisely of a nature to 
have arisen from a various application of tlie passage in the 
Psalms. The eating of gall and the drinking of vinegar being 
there spoken of, it appears as if in the first instance the former 
particular had been set aside as inconceivable, and the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy found in the circumstance, (very possibly 
historical, since it is mentioned by all the four evangelists,) that 
Jesus had vinegar presented to him when on the cross. This 
might either be redded as an act of compassion, as by Mat- 
thew and John, or of mockery, with Mark and Luke. In tliis 
manner the words : the^ ffuve tm vinegar to drink, B^oTi<rdv fzs 
were indeed literally fulfilled, but not the preceding phrase : 
in mg thirst, sig rhv fAcv ; hence the author of the fourth 
gospel might think it probable that Jesus actually complained 
of thirst, i. e. cried, I thirst, an exclamation, which he 
expressly designates as a fulfilment of the scripture, by 

which we are doubtless to understand the above passage in the 
Psalms (comp. Ps. xxii. 16.) ; nay, since he introduces the 
1m TBrnM fi ygaipfi, that tfw scripture might he fulfilled, by 
5 Sti vavra Jesus, knowing that 
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all things mre now accomplished^ he almost apjpeaxs to mean 
that the fulfilment of the prophecy was the sole object of Jesus 
in uttering that exclamation : but a man suspended on the cross 
in the agonies of death is not the one to occupy himself with 
such typological trifling — this is only the part of his biographe* 
who finds himself in perfect ease. Even this addition, however, 
only showed the ftilfilment of one half of the messianic verse, 
that relating to tlie vinegar : there still remained what was said 
of the gall, which, as the concentration of .all bitterness, was 
peculiarly adapted to be placed in relation to the suffering 
Messiah. It is true that the presentation of the gall, as 
meat, which the prophecy strictly taken required, was 

still suppressed as inconceivable : but it appeared to the first 
evangelist, or to the authority which he here follows, quite 
practicable to introduce the gall as an ingredient in the vinegar, 
a mixture which Jesus might certainly be unable to drink, from 
its unpalatableness. More concerned about historical proba- 
bility than prophetic connexion, the second evangelist, with 
reference to a Jewish custom, and perhaps in accordance with 
liistorical fact, converted the vinegar mingled with gall, into wine 
mingled with myrrh, and made Jesus reject this, doubtless from 
a wish to avoid stupefaction. As however the narrative of the 
vinegar mingled with gall reached these two evangelists in com- 
pany with the original one of the presentation of simple vinegar 
to Jesus ; they were unwilling that this should he excluded by the 
former, and hence placed tlie two side by side. But in making 
these observations, as has been before remarked, it is not in- 
tended to deny that such a beverage may have been offered to 
Jesus before the crucifixion, and afterwards vinegar also, since 
the former was apparently customary, and the latter, from the 
thirst which tormented the crucified, natural : it is merely in- 
tended to show, that the evangelists do not narrate this circum- 
stance, and ujider such various forms, because they knew his- 
torically that it occurred in this or that manner, but because 
they were convinced dogmatically that it must have occurred 
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ftoocifrdiilg to lie above prophecy, which however they applied in 
different ways 

During or immediately after the crucifixion Luke represents 
Jesus as saying : Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do (v. 84) ; an intercession which is by some limited to 
the soldiers who crucified him*®, by others, extended to the 
real authors of his death, the Sanhedrists and Pilate How- 
ever accordant such a prayer may be with the principles con- 
cerning love to enemies elsewhere inculcated by Jesus (Matt. 
V* 44.), and however great the internal probability of Luke's 
statement viewed in this light : still it is to be observed, espe- 
cially as he stands alone in giving this particulai’, that it may 
possibly have bean taken from the reputed messianic chapter. 
Is. liii., where in the last verse, the same from which the words : 
he was numbered with the transgressors, (ura dvQfjt.mv k><oyiHn are 
borrowed, it is said: {he made intercession for 

the transgressors), wliich the LXX. erroneously translates Jii 
rag uvofAiag abrm he was delivered for their trans- 

gressions, but which already the Tar gum Jonathan renders by 
pro peccaiis (it should be peccatorihus) deprecatus est. 

All the evangelists agree in stating that two malefactors iio 
Kasov^oi (Matthew and Mark call them Mcrrag thieves) were 
crucified, one on each side of Jesus ; and Mark, if his 28th verse 
be genuine, sees in this a literal folfilment of the words : he 
was numbered with the transgressors. Which, according to 
Luke xxii. 37., Jesus had the evening before quoted as a pro- 
phecy about to be accomplished in him. Of the fiirther de- 
meanour of these fellow-sufferers, John says no tiling ; the two 
first evangelists represent them as reviling Jesus (Matt, xxvii. 
44 ; Mark xv. 82.) r whereas Luke narrates that only one of 
them was guilty of this offence, and that he was rebuked by the 

Comp. al«o Bleek, Comm, man Hebmer^riej^ 2^ 8. ^12, Anm.; He Wette, ejceg. 
Handb. 1, 3, s. 198. 

Kuinlil, in Luc. p. 710. * 

Qlfttettsen, p. 4S4 ; Neajideij^ 8. 637. 
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Other (X 3 dii. 89 ff.)- In order to recoiwdle lJu» difference, eom- 
mentatoES have advanced the supposition, that at first 
criminals reviled Jesus, but that subsequently one of them was 
converted by the marvellous darkness^; more modem ones 
have resorted to the suppoaitioa of Ku enallage nmteri^^ : lm| 
without doubt those only are right who adjnit a real difference 
between Lukoiand his predecessorB It is plain that the two 
first evangelists knew nothing of the more precise details W'Mch 
Luke presents oonofsmmg the relation of the two malefactors to 
Jesus. He narrates, namely, that when one of them derided 
Jesus by calling upon him, if he were the Messiah, to deliver 
loimself and them, the other cam^tiy rebuked such mockery of 
one with whom he was sharing a like fete, and moreovw as a 
guilty one with the guiltless, entreating for liis own part that 
Jesus would remember li im when he should oome into his king^ 
dom Saa-ixsia : whereupon Jesus gave him the promise that he 
should that very day be with him in Paradise h rf 9 rafjzh!^f. 
In this scene there is nothing to cmate difficulty, until we come 
to the words which the second malefactor addresses to Jesus. 
For to expect from one suspended on the cross a future coming 
to establish the messianic kingdom, would presuppose the con- 
ception of the whole system of a dying Messiah, which before 
the resurrection the apostles themselves could not comprehend, 
and which therefore, according to the above representation of 
Luke, a tkie/" must have been beforehand with them in em- 
bracing. This is so improbable, that it cannot excite surprise 
to find many regarding the conversion of the thief on the cross 
as a miracle and the supposition which commentators call in 
to their aid, namely, that the man was no common criminal, 
but a political one, perhaps concerned in the insurrection of 

** Thus Chrysostom and others. 

** Beza and Grotius. 

»* Pauliu, s. 763 ; Winer, N. T. Ghnumn. e. 148 ; Fritische, in MBtOi. p. «1T. 

** Vi4. Thilo, Cod. apoci.;l, s. 148, Farther apocryphal mformatim eenManiiiig 
the two male^tors crucified with Jesus is to he found in the evang. infimt. orab. e. 
xxiii. ap. IMo, p. 92 £ ; comp, the note p. 148 ; in tie evang. Nicod. c. is. l(h 
Thilo, p. 681 ff. ; c. xxTi. p. 766 ff. 
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Biurahbas *•> only serves to render the incident still more incon- 
ceivable. For if he was an Israelite inclined to rebellion, and 
bent on liberating his nation from tlie Roman yoke, his idea of 
the Messiah was assuredly the most incompatible with the ac- 
knowledgment as such, of one so completely annihilated in a 
political view, as Jesus then was. Hence we are led to the 
question, whether we have here a real history and not rather a 
creation of the legend ? Two malefactors were crucified with 
Jesus: thus much was indubitably presented by history (or did 
even this owe its origin to the prophecy, IsaL liii. 12. ?). At 
first they were suspended by the side of Jesus as mute figures, 
and thus we find them in the narrative of the fourth evangelist, 
into whose region of tradition only the simple statement, that 
they were crucified with Jesus, had penetrated. But it was not 
possible for the legend long to rest contented with so slight a 
use of them : it opened their mouths, and as only insults were 
reported to have proceeded from the bystanders, the two male- 
factors were at first made to join in the general derision of 
Jesus, vrithout any more particular account being given of their 
Words (Matt, and Mark). But the malefactors admitted of a 
still better use. If Pilate had home witness in favour of Jesus ; 
if shortly after, a Roman centurion — nay, all nature by its 
miraculous convulsions — had attested Ixis exalted character : so 
his two fellow-sufferers, although criminals, could not remain 
entirely impervious to the impression of his greatness, but, 
though one of tliem did indeed reVile Jesus agreeably to the 
original form of the legend, the other must have expressed an 
opposite state of feeling, and have shown faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah (Luke). The address of the latter to Jesus and his 
answer are besides conceived entirely in the spirit of Jewish 
thought and expression ; for according to the idea then pre- 
valent, paradise was that part of the nether world which was to 
harbour the souls of the pious in the interval between their 
death and the resurrection : a place in paradise and a fovour- 


^ Paulu» arid Kuindl, iu loc. 
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able remembranoe in the future agS were the ol^ot the 
Israelite's petition to God, as here to the Messiah ; and it was 
believed concerning a man distinguished for piety that he could 
conduct fliose who were present at the hour of his death into 
paradise**. > 

To the cross of Jesus was affixed, according to the Eoman 
custom**, a mperscriptian miypapii (Mark and Luke), or a 
title (John) which contained dccmathn rny air lav 

abrov (Matthew and Mark,) consisting acoordihg to all the 
evangelists in the words: h rmv Toi/JatW tke Kinff 

of the Jews. Luke and John state that this supersciiption 
was couched in three different tongues, and the latter informs us 
that the Jewish rulers were fiilly alive to the derision which this 
form of superscription reflected on their nation, and on this ac- 
count entreated Pilate, but in vain, for an alteration of the 
terms (v. 21 t). 

Of the soldiers, according to John four in number, who cru- 
cified Jesus, the evangelists unanimously relate that they 
parted the clothes of Jesus among themselves by lot. According 
to the Eoman law de bonis damnatorum the vestments of the 
executed fell as spoUa to the executioners, and in so far that 
statement of the evangelists has a point of contact with history. 
But, like most of the features in this last scene of the life of 
Jesus, it has also a point of contact with prophecy. It is true 
that in Matthew the quotation of the passage Ps. xxii. 1 8. is doubt- 
less an interpolation ; but on the other hand the same quotation 
is undoubtedly genuine in John (xix. 24.) : Iva A wxwfwW 
A >.iyov(Ta' (verbally after theLXX.) ii^fAipitravro r miliaria fAoy lav- 


Ocoifessio Judaei aegroti, ap. Wetstein, p. 820 ; — da porUoneni meam in horiQ 
MdmiSf et memento msi in seculo futuro^ quod dbscondittm ett justut. Other paa- 
sages are given, jb. p. 810. 

** Cetubotb, 1 ciii. ap. Wetstein, p. 819 : Quo die MMi mmiiurue emt, vmit uGX 
de coelOf dixitque : qui praesem advent morienH jRaJW, iUe intrabU im paradLigum. 

Vid. Wetstein, in loc. Mattb, 

Quoted in Wetstein, p. 586 ^ xfiunpare, however, the correction of the text in 
Paulus, ex. handb. 8, b. s. 761. 
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Tofti ^pu ipri Tov iji^ancr^ov fiov m^oXov xxjfoy. that the scripture 
might he fulfilled which mith, they parted my raiment among 
them^ and for my vesture they did cast lots. Here also, ao- 
coiding to the assertion of orthodox expositors, David the author 
of the Psalm, under divine guidance, in the moments of inspir- 
ation chose such figurative expressions as had a literal fulfil- 
mSnt in Christ®*. Rather we must say, David, or whoever else 
may have been the author of the Psalm, as a man of poetical 
imagination used those expressions as mere metaphors to denote 
a total defeat ; but the petty, prosaic spirit of Jewish interpret- 
ation, which the evangelists shared without any fault of theirs, 
and from which orthodox theologians, by 'their own fault how- 
ever, have not perfectly liberated themselves after the lapse of 
eighteen centuries, led to the belief that those words must be 
understood literally, and in this sense must be shown to be ful- 
filled in the Messiah. Whether the evangelists drew the cir- 
cumstance of the casting of lots for the clothes more from his- 
torical information which stood at their command, or from the 
prophetic passage which they variously interpreted, must be de- 
cided by a compaiison of their nanntives. These present the di- 
vergency, that while according to the synoptists all the clothes 
were parted by lot, as is evident from the words : 

'Fa tixdria ai/rov, they parted his garments^ cast* 

ing lots^ in Matthew (v. 35), and the siinilar turn of expression 
in Luke (v. 34), but still more de^dedly from the addition of 
Hark : t/j t/ 4fn, what evefgygan should take (v, 24) ; in John 
it is the coat or tunic, alone for which lots are cast, the 

other garments being parted equally (v. 23 f.). This diver- 
gency is commonly thought of much too lightly, and is tacitly 
treated as if the synqptical representation were related to that of 
John as the indefinite to the definite. Kuinol in consideration of 
J ohn translates the words /favro Pdhhovre^ of Matthew^ thus : 

partimdividehant^partim insortem conjiciehant: but the mean- 
ing is not to be thus distributed, for the hsy,efl^avTo they parted 


*' Tbolttck, in loc. 
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states whett they (}id, the feP^ifpv casting Aom they 

did it : besides Kuinol passes in total silence over Ae words 
rtf rl 5f>i, because they undemably imply that lots were cast for 
several articles : while according to John the lots had reference 
only to one garment If it be now asked, which of the two 
contradictory narratives is the correct one, the answer given 
from the point of view to which the comparative criticiam of the 
gospels has at present attained' isj ihat flje eye-^witness John 
gives the correct particulars, but the synoptists had merely re- 
ceived the indefinite infortnation, that in parting the clothes of 
Jesus the soldiers made use of the lot, and tins, from unacquaint- 
ance with the more minute particulars, they understood as if 
lots had been cast for all the garments of Jesus But not 
only does the circumstance that it is John alone who expressly 
cites the passage in the Psalms prove that he had an especial 
view to that passage : but, in general, this divergency of the 
evangelists is precisely what might be expected from a difference 
in the interpretation of that supposed prophecy. When the 
Psalm speaks of the parting of the garments and a casting of 
lots for the vesture : the second particular is, according to the 
genius of the Hebrew language which abounds in parallelism, 
only a more precise definition of the first, and the synoptists, cor- 
rectly undersfanding this, make one of the two verbs a particdple* 
One however who did not bear in mind this peculiarity of the 
Hebrew style, or had an interest in exhibiting the second feature 
of the prophecy as specially fulfilled, might understand the and^ 
which in reality was indicative only of more precise defixutian, as 
denoting addition, and thus regard the casting of lots and the dia- 
tribution as separate acts. Then the IfJtanq-fJtof (^2^^ which was 
originally a synonymepf l^drta niust become a distinct 

garment, the closer particularization of which, since it was not in 
any way conveyed in the word itself, was left to choice* The fourth 
evangelist determined it to. he the tunic, and because he be- 
lieved it due to his readers to show some cause for a mode of pro- 


E, 0* Theile, *ur Bi^)grapblft Jam, § S6, Anm* IS. 
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o©dtu ?0 widi respect to this garment, so different from the equal 
distribution of the others, he intimated that the reason why it 
was chosen to cast lots for the tunic rather than to divide it, pro- 
bably was that it had no seam (affafog) which might render 
separation easy, but was woven in one piece {vfavrhg Si' hov) **. 
Thus we should have in the fourth evangelist exactly the same 
procedure as we have found on the side of the first, in the history 
of the entrance into Jerusalem : in both cases the doubling of a 
trait originally single, owing to a false interpretation of tlie ^ in 
the Hebrew parallelism ; the only difference being that the first 
evangehst in the passage referred to is less arbitrary than the 
fourth is here, for he at least spares us the tracing out of the 
reason why two asses must then have been required for one 
rider. The more evident it thus becomes that the representa- 
tion of the point in question in the different evangelists is de- 
pendent on the manner in which each interpreted tliat supposed 
prophecy in the Psalms : the less docs a sure historical knowledge 
appear to have had any share in their representation, and hence 
we remain ignorant whether lots were cast on the distribution 
of the clothes of Jesus, nay whether in general a distribution of 
clothes took place under the cross of Jesus; confidently as 
Justin appeals in support of this very particular to the acts of 
Pilate, wiiich he had never seen 

Of the conduct of the Jews who were present at the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, John tells us nothing; Luke represents the 
people as standing to look on, and only the rulers and 

the soldiers as deriding Jesus by the summons to save himself 
if he were the Messiah, to which the latter adds the offer of the 
vinegar (v. 85 ff.); Matthew and Mark have nothing here of 
mockery on the part of the soldiers, but in compensation they 
make not only the chief priests, scribes, and elders, but also the 
pasdtrs by •^rofamfsvofjksvot, vent insults against Jesus (v. 89 ff. ; 

** Expositors observe in connexion with this particular, that the coat of the Jew- 
ish high priest was also of this kind. Jos. Antiq. iii. vii. 4. — The same view of 
the above difference has been already presented in the Probabilia, p. 80 f. 

« Apol. i. 35. 
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29 ff.)’ expressions of these people partly refer to jbrmer 
discourses and actions of Jesus ; thus, the sarcasm : Thou that 
destroy est the temple and huildest it again in three days, save 
thyself (Matt, and Mark), is an allusion to the words of that 
tenor ascribed to Jesus ; while the reproach : he saved others, 
himself he cannot save, or save thyself (in all three), r^rs to 
his cures. Partly however the conduct of the Jews tawozds 
Jesus on the cross, is depicted after the satoe Psalm of which 
Tertullian justly says, that it contains- totam Christi pas- 
sionem When it is said in Matthew and Mark . And they 
that passed by reviled him, wagging their heads and saying : 
ol Jfi Tra^awo^zvoiJLtvoi aurov, /tmvvT€g 

auTuv xai xiyovTEi* (Luke says of the rulers a^x^vng they de- 
rided him kiifjLVHrYipiiov) , this is certainly nothing else than a 
mere reproduction of what stands in Ps. xxii. 8. (LXX.) ; All 
they that see me laugh me to scorn, they shoot out the lip and 
shake the head : •/rdvrEg ol Beco^oiivTB^ fie eiefiuKri^i<ray fie, eTidxmrav 
iv exivYKrav Ke^axhv ; and the words which are hereupon 

lent to the Sanhedrists in Matthew: He trusted in God; let 
him deliver him now if he will have him, Trswoi&ev sm rov ^eovy 
pva-d<r9a vvv ai/rdv^ el Sixei aurov, are the same with those of the 
following verse in that Psalm : He trusted in the Lord that he 
would deliver him : let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in 
him, H^wicrev iori Koptov, aurov* a-acdro) aytov, on 

auTov. Now though the taunts and shaking of the head on 
the part of the enemies of Jesus may, notwithstanding that the 
description of them is drawn according to the above Old Testa- 
ment passage, still very probably have really happened : it is 
quite otherwise with the w’^ords which are attributed to these 
mockers. Words which, like those above quoted, are in the 
Old Testament put into the mouth of the enemies of the godly, 
could not be adopted by the Sanhedrists without their volun- 
tarily assuming the character of the ungodly : which they would 
surely have taken care to avoid. Only the Christian legend, if 


** Adv. Marcion^ ut aup. 
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it once lulled the Psalm to the siifFeriags of Jesud, and eape* 
(daily to hb last hours, could attribute these irords to the 
Jewish rulers, and find therein the fulfilment of a prophecy. 

The two first evangelists do not tell ua that any one of the 
twelve Was present at the crucifixion of Jesus : they mention 
merely several Galilean women, three of whom they particularize ; 
namely, Mary Magdalene; Mary the mother of James the less 
and of Joses; and, as the third, according to Matthew, the 
.mother of the sons of Zebedee, according to Mark, Salome, 
both which designations are commonly understood to relate to 
the same person (Matt.^v. 65 f. ; Mark v. 40 f.) : according to 
these evangelists the twelve appear not yet to have reassembled 
after their flight on the arrest of Jesus In Luke, on the 
contrary, among all his acquaintance^ ^avrs; ol yvacrro) autoS, 
whom he represents * as beholding the crucifixion (v. 49) the 
twelve would seem to be included : but the fourth gospel ex- 
pressly singles out from among the disciples the one whom 
Jesus lovedy i. e. John, as present, and among the women, 
together with Mary Magdalene and the wife of Cleopas, names 
instead of the mother of James and John, the mother of Jesus 
himself. Moreover, wliile according to all the other accounts 
the acquaintances of Jesus stood q/ar ojf according to 

the fourth gospel John and the mother of Jesus must have been 
in the closest proximity to the cross, since it represents Jesus 
as addressing them from the cross, and appointing John to be 
his substitute in the filial relation to his mother (v. 25 ff.). 
Olshausen believes that he can remove the contradiction which 
exists between the synoptical statement and the presupposition 
of the fourth gospel as to the position of the friends of Jesus, 
by the conjecture that at first they did indeed stand at a 
distance, but that subsequently some approadied near to the 
cross : it is to be observed, however, in opposition to this^ that 
the synoptists mentidn that position of the adherents of Jesus 
just at the close of the scene of crucifixion and death, imme- 

** Justin, Apol. i. 60, and elsewhere, even speaks of apostacy and denial on the 
part of all the disciples after the crocifixiefi* 
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diately before^ the taking do'wn from the csross, aSd thua pre^ 
suppose that they had retained this position until the end of 
the scene ; a state of the case which cannot but be held entirely 
ccmsistent with the alarm which filled the minds of the disciples 
during those days, and still moj^ with feminine timidity. If 
the heroism of a nearer approach might perhaps be expected 
from maternal tenderness : still* the total silence of the synop* 
tists, as the interpreters of the cotiiinon CTangelical tradition, 
renders the historical reality of that particular doubtful. The 
synoptists oallmot have known any thing of l^e presence of the 
mother of Jesus at the cross, otherwise they would have men* 
tioned her as the chief person^^ before all the other women ; 
nor does any thing appear to have been known of a more in- 
timate relation between her and John: at least in the Acts 
(i. 12 f.) the mother of Jesus is supposed to be with the twelve 
in general, his brothers, and the women of the society. It is at 
least not so easy to understand how the memory of that affect* 
ing presence and remarkable relation could be lost, as to con- 
ceive how the idea of them might originate in the circle from 
which the fourth gospel proceeded. If this circle be imagined 
as one in which the apostle John enjoyed peculiar veneration, 
on which account our gospel drew him out of the trio of the 
more confidential associates of Jesus, and isolated him as the 
beloved disciple : it will appear that nothing could be more 
strikingly adapted to confirm this relation than the statement 
that Jesus bequeathed, as it were, the dearest legacy, his mother 
(in reference to whom, as well as to the alleged beloved dis- 
ciple, it must have been a natural question, whether she had 
left the side of Jesus in this last trial), to John, and thus placed 
this disciple in his stead, — mad© him vicuriua Chri^ti, 

As the address of Jesus to his mother and the favourite dis* 
ciple is peculiar to the fourth gospel ; so, on the other hand, the 
©xclamation. My God, my Gody why thou formhm me t 
M, (ra0ax9atyt ; is only found in the two first goapefa 
(Matt. V. 46 ; Mark v. 84). This exclamation, with the men- 
tal state from which it proceeded, like the agony in Geth- 
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semaae, constitutes in the opinion of the church a part of the 
ticarious suffering of Christ. As however in this instance also 
it was impossible to be blind to the difficulties of the sup- 
position, that the mere corporeal suffering, united with the ex- 
ternal depression of his cause, overwhelmed Jesus to such a 
degree that he felt himself forsaken by God, while there have 
been both before and after him persons who, under sufferings 
equally severe, have yet preserved composure and fortitude : the 
opinion of the church has here also, in addition to the natural 
corporeal and spiritual affliction, supposed as the true cause 
of that state of mind in Jesus, a withdrawal of God from his 
soul, a consciousness of the divine wrath, which it was decreed 
that he should bear in the stead of mankind, by whom it was 
deserved as a punishment How, presupposing the dogma of 
the church concerning the person of Christ, a withdrawal of 
God from his soul is conceivable, it is the part of the defenders 
of this opinion themselves, to decide. Was it the human na- 
ture in him which felt so forsaken? Then would its unitjf 
with the divine have been interrupted, and thus the very basis 
of the personality of Christ, according to the above system, 
removed. Or the divine ? In tliat case the second person in 
the Godhead would have been separated from the first. 
little can it ha ve been the God-man, consisting of both natures, 
that felt forsaken by God, since the very essence of this is the 
unity and inseparableness of the divine and the human. Thus 
urged by the self-contradiction of this supranaturalistic ex- 
planation, to fall back on the natural mode of accounting for 
the above exclamation by the sense of external suffering, and 
yet repelled from the idea th^ Jesus should have been so com- 
pletely subdued by this, commentators have attempted to mol- 
]ity the sense of the exclamation. It consists of the opening words 
of Ps. xxii., a passage which is classical for this last scene in 
the life of Jesus. Now this Psalm begins with a complaining 
description of the deepest suffering, but in the course of it^ 


Vid, Calvin, Comm, in harm, evv, in Matth. xzvii. 43 j'Olshaugen, in loc. 
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progress soars into joyful hope of deliverance; hence it has 
been supposed that the words which Jesus immediately utters 
do not give his er^tire experience, and that in thus reciting the 
first verse he at the stune time quotes the whole psalm and 
especially its exulting close, just as if he meant to say : It is 
true that T, like the authpr of this Psalm, appear now forsaken 
of God, but in me, as in him, the divine succour will only be 
so muob the more glorified But if Jesus uttered this ex- 
clamation with a view to the bystanders, and in order to assure 
thorn that hi# affliction would soon be merged in triumph, he 
would have chosen the means the least adapted to his purpose, 
if he luid uttered precisely those words of the Psalm which ex- 
press the deepest misery ; and instead of the first verse he would 
rather have chosen one from the 10th to the 12th, or from the 
20th to the end. If however in that exclamation he meant 
merely to give vent to his own feeling, he would not have 
chosen this verse if his actual experience in these moments had 
been, not wdiat is there expressed, but what is described in the 
succeeding verses. Now if tliis experience was his own, and if, 
all supernatural grounds of explanation being dismissed, it pro- 
ceeded from his external calamities ; we must observe that one 
who, MS the gospels narrate of Jesus, had long included suffering 
and death in his idea of the Messiah, and hence had regarded 
them as a part of the divine arrangements, could scarcely com- 
plain of them when they actually arrived as an abandonment by 
God ; rather, on the above supposition, we should be led to 
think that Jesus had found himself deceived in the expectations 
which he had previously cherished, and thus believed himself 
forsaken by God in the prosecution of his plan®®. But we 
could only resort to such conjectures if the above exclamation 
of Jesus were shown to have an historical foimdation. In this 
respect the silence of Luke and John would not, it is true, be 
so serious a difficulty ii' our eyes, that we should take refuge in 

” Thus Paulus, Oratz, in loc. Rchleiermacher, Glaubenslehre, 2, b. 154, Anra. 

Such is the inference drawn by the author of the Wolfenbiittel Fragment#, 
voni Zweek Jesu und seiner JUntrer, s. 158. 
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explttxiationB like the following : John suppressed the exclama- 
tioB; lest it should serve to countenance the Gnostic opinion, 
hy admitting the inference that the .^on which was insuscep- 
tible of suffering, departed from Jesus in that moment But 
the relation of the words of Jesus to the 22d Psalm does 
certainly render this particular suspicious. If the Messiah was 
once conceived of as suffering, and if that Psalm was used as a 
sort of programme of his suffering — for which it was by no 
mejMis necessary as an inducement that Jesus should have really 
quoted one of its verses on the cross : — the opening words of 
die Psalm which are •expressive of the deepest suffering must 
appear singularly adapted to be put into the mouth of the cru- 
cified Messiah. In this case the derisive speech of tlio by- 
standers, he calleth for Elias ^ &c., can have had no otlier origin 
than this — that the wish for a variety of taunts to complete tins 
scene after the model of the Psalm, was met by the similarity 
of sound between the in the exclamation lent to Jesus, and 
the name of Elias wliich was associated with the Messiah. * 
Concerning the last words which the expiring Jesus was 
heard to utter, the evangelists differ. According to Mattliew 
and Mark, it was merely a loud voice, (puvYi yLteyaXr?, with which 
he departed (v. 50, 87) ; according to Luke, it was the petition : 
Father, into thy hands I comme^id my spirit, 

(Tov TTa^aQrKTOfMai to TivEuf^d fA,ov (v. 46) ; while according to 
John it was on the brief expression : it is finished, TETsMcrrat^ 
that he bowed his head and expired (v. 30). Here it is possi- 
ble to reconcile the two first evangelists with one or other 

Schaeckenburger, Beitrage, «. 66 £ 

Acwj;difig to Olshaufifiii, a. 405, tbere is no syllable in this speech by which 
such a meaning is inUmated : en the contrary, a secret horror had already diffused 
itself over minds of the tfeoffers, and they trembled at the thought that Elias 
might appear in the storm. But when one who attempts to give a beverage to Je- 
sus is dissuaded under tbe pretext of w^ting to sec \f JElim woiUd tome to save Mm 
V this pretext is plainly enough shown to be meamt 
in deriaion, and hence the horror and trembling belong only to the unscientific 
animus of the biblical commentator, which makes him contemplate the history of ihe 
passion above all else, as a mystermm iremendam, and causes him to discover even in 
Pilate a depth of feeling which is nowhere attributed to this Roman in the gospels. 
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of the succeeding ones by the supposition, that what the former 
describe indefinitely as a loud cry, and what according to their 
representation might be taken for an inarticulate expression of 
anguish, the others, with more particularity, give in its precise 
verbal form. It is more difficult to reconcile the two last gospels. 
For whether we suppose that Jesus first commended his soul 
to God, and hereupon cried : is Jinished; or vice versa ; both 
collocations are alike opposed to the intention of the evangelfets, 
for the expression of Luke ndi raura eIttoov k^ETrvevasv canUot be 
rendered, as Pfeulus would have it, by : soon after he had said this, 
he expired ; and the very words of the exclamation in J ohn define 
it as the last utterance of Jesus; the two writers forming dif- 
ferent conceptions of the closing words. In the account of Luke, 
the common form of expression for the death of Jesus : 

TO TTVEuua {he delivered up his spirit) appears to have been in- 
ter[)reted as an actual commending of his soul to God on the 
part of Jesus, and to have been further developed with reference 
to the passage Ps. xxxi. 5 : {Lord) into thy hands I commend 
my spirit^ {ku^is) stg Tra^aOriO'Ofjcai to TTVEu/Ma fjLou 

(LXX.), — a passage which from the strong resemblance of this 
Psalm to the 22nd would be apt to suggest itself**. Whereas 
the author of the fourth gospel appears to have lent to Jesus an 
expression more immediately proceeding from his position in 
relation to his messianic office, making him express in the word 
Terexso-Tai it is Jinished the completion of his work, or the ful- 
filment of all the prophecies (with the exception, of course, of 
what could only be completed and fulfilled in the resurrection). 

Not only these last words, however, but also the earliet ex- 
pressions of Jesus on the cross, will not admit of bc^g ^ranged 
in the succession in which they are generally supposed The 
speeches of Jesus on the cross are commonly redtoned to be 
seven ; but so many are not mentioned by any single evangelist, 
for the two first have only one : the exclamation, my ©arf, my 

** Credner, Einleitung in das H. T. 1, s. 198. 

r ^2 
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God, &c. M, H, r, K Luke lias tliree : the prayer of Jesus 
for his enemies, the promise to the thief, and the commending 
of his spirit into the hands of the Father; John has likewise 
three, but all different : the address to his mother and the dis- 
ciple, with the exclamations, 1 thirst and It is Jinished 
TerexecTTa/. Now the intercessory prayer, the promise and the 
ree<pmmendation of Mary to the care of the disciple, might cer- 
tainly be conceived as following each other: but the 3/4^" Rud 
the nxi come into collision, since both exclamations are followed 
by the same incident, the offering of \Tnegar by means of a 
sponge on a reed. When to this we add the entanglement of 
the TfT£XE(7Tai with the warsf k . t. x., it should surely be seen and 
admitted, that no one of the evangelists, in attributing words to 
Jesus when on the cross, knew or took into consideration those 
lent to him by the others ; that on the contrary each depicted 
this scene in his own manner, according as he, or the legend 
which stood at his command, had developed the conception of 
it to suit this or that prophecy or design. 

A special difficulty is here caused by the coiUputation of the 
hours. According to all the synoptists the darlguess pBevailed 
^rom the sixth hotir until (he ninth hom\ d^ro i'xr ns ipstg 
oiga; ivmrns (iff our reckoning, from twelve at midday to three 
in the afternoon); according to Matthew 'an<f ||!lark it was 
about tlie ninth hour that Jesus compiamed of Jjeing forsaken 
by God, and shortly after yielded np^the ghost ; according to 
Mark it wa^ the third hour (nine in the morning) 

when Jesus was crucified (v. 25). Off the other hand, John 
says (xix. 14.) that it was J^out the sixth hour, (when according 
to M^J’k Jesps had already hung three hours on the cross,) that 
Pilate first sat in judgmenfT Wer him.' Unless we are to sup- 
pose thtfct the sun-diM went backward, as m the time of Heze- 
kiah, this is a oontradiOtiou-^hich is not be YetnQved by a 
violent alteration of the leading, nor by appealing to the oxtbI 
(about) in John, or to the inability of the disdples to take note 
of the hours under such afflictive circumstances ; at thb utmost 
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it might perhaps be cancelled if it were possible to prove tiiat 
the fourth gospel throughout proceeds upon another mode of 
reckoning time than that used by the synoptists **. 

Thus Rettig, exegetische Analekten, inlJllmann's und Umbreit’s Stndien, }880« 
3,8. 106 ff. ; Tholuck, G^laubwUrdigkeit, s. 307 ff. comp, on the various attempts 
at reconciliation Liicke and De Wette, in loc. Joh. 
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PRODIGIES ATTENDANT ON THE DEATH UF JEHUS. 


According to the evangelical accounts, the death of .leans was 
accompanied by extraordinary phenomena. Three hours before, 
we are told, a darkness diffused itself^ and lasted until Jesus ex- 
pired (Matt, xxvii. 45. parall.) ; in the moment of his death the 
veil of the temple was tom asunder from the top to the bottom, 
the earth quaked, the rocks were rent, the graves werp opened, 
and many bodies of departed saints arose, entered into the city, 
and appeared to many (Matt. v. 51 ff. parall.). These details 
are very unequally distributed among the evangelists : the first 
alone has them all ; the second and third merely the darkness 
and the rending of the veil ; while the fourth knows no tiling of 
all these marvels. 

We will examine them singly according to their order. The 
darkness (TKorog which^is said to have arisen while Jesus hung 
on the cross, cannot have been an qrdinary eclipse of the sun, 
caused by the interposition of the moon between his disc and the 
earths since it happened during the Paissover, and consequently 

* The Evang. Nicodemi makes the Jews very absurdly irtaintain : there hap- 
pened an eclipse of the sun in the ordinary course 
c. xi. p. 592, ap. Thilo. 
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about tlie time of the full moon. The gospels however do not 
directly use the terms rou {eclipse of the sun) the two 

first spealdng only of darkness in general, and though 

the third adds with somewhat more particularity : sai erttorlcrOn 
6 YiMog, and the sun was darkened^ still this might be said of 
any species of widely extended obscurittion. Hence it was an 
explanation which lay near at hand to refer this darkness to an 
atmospheric, instead of an astronojnical cause, and to suppose 
that it proceeded from obscuring vapours in the air, such as 
are especially wont to precede earthquakes *. That such obscur- 
ations of .the atmosphere may be diffused over whole countries, 
is ^ue ; but not only is the statement that the one in question 
extended sTTi Tiacrav orox»iv rv\v ynv, i,e,, according to the most na- 
tural explanation, over the entire globe, to be subtracted as an ex- 
aggeration of the narrator®: but also the pre- supposition, evident 
in the whole tenor of their representation, that the darkness had a 
supernatural cause, appears destitute of foundation from the 
want of any adequate object for such a miracle. Since then, with 
these accessory features, the event does not in itself at once 
carry the conviction of its credibility, it is natural to inquire if 
it have any extrinsic confirmation. The fathers of the church 
appeal indts support to the testimony of heathen writers, among 
whom Phlegon especially in his is alleged to have no- 

ticed the above darkness * : but on comparing the passage pre- 
served by Eusebius, Which is apparently the one of Plilegon al- 
luded to, we find tliat it* determines merely the Olympiad, scarcely 
the year, and in no case the season and day of thilf darkness ®. 
More modem apologists appeal to similar cases in ancient liistory, 
of which Wetstein in particular has made a copious collection. 
He adduces from Greek and Eoman writers the notices of the 
eclipses of the sun which Recurred at' tlie disappearance of Romu- 

* Thus PaiiUis und Kuindl,' in loc, ; Hase, L, J. § 148; Neander, L, J. Chr. b. 

639 f. . " “ 

* Comp. Fritzache and De Wette, in loc. Miftttli. 

^ Tertull. Apologet. c. xxi. ; Orig. c. Cels, ii* 33, 59. 

* Euseb. atn. chron. ad, 01. 202, Anm. 4 ; comp. Paulus, s. 765 ff. 
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lus, the death of Ceesar®, and similar events ; he cites declarations 
which contain the idea tha t eclipses of the sun betoken the fall 
of kingdoms and the death of kings ; lastly he points to Old Tes- 
tament passages (Isai. 1. 3 ; Joel iii. 20 ; Amos viii. 9 ; comp. 
Jer. XV. 9.) and rabbinical dicta, in which either the obscuring 
of the light of day is described as the mourning garb of God’, or 
the death of great teachers compared with the sinking of the 
sun at mid-day ^ or the opinion advanced that at the deatli of 
exalted hierarchical personages, if tlie last honours are not paid 
to them, the sun is wont to be darkened But these parallels, 
instead of being supf)orts to tlie credibility of the ^wangelical 
narrative, are so many premises to the conclusion, that we have 
here also nothing more than the mytliical ofispring of universally 
prevalent ideas, — a Christian legend, which would make all na- 
ture put on the weeds of mourning to solemnize the tragic deatli 
of the Messiah 

The second prodigy is the rending of the veil of the temple^ 
doubtless the inner veil before the Holy of Holies, since the word 
used to designate this, is generally rendered in tlie LXX. 
by KaraTckTaa-^a, It was thought possible to interjiret this 
rending of the veil also as a natural event, by regarding it as an 
effect of the earthquake. But, as Lightfoot has akeady justly 
observed, it is more conceivable that an eartliquake should 
rend stationary fixed bodies such as the rocks subsequently 
mentioned, than that it should tear a pliant, loosely hung 
curtain. Hence Paulus supposes that the veil of the temple 
was stretched and fastened not only above but also below and 
at the sides. But first, this is a mere conjecture : and secondly, 

• Serv. ad Virgil. Georg, i. 465 C i Comtat, occiso Caesare in Senatn pridie Idut 
Maritas, solisfume defecitim^ kora sexta usque ml nodem. 

• Echa R iii. 28. 

• R. Bechai Cod. Hakkema : Cum insiqnii ItMinus fato concederet, dixit qui- 
dam : isU dies gravis est Israeli, vi cum sol otcitUi ipso meridie, 

® Succa, f. xxix. 1 : Dixerunt doctores : quatuor de causis sol deJiAt : iwima, oh 
pattern domu.sjud.icii mortuum, mi exequiae nonjiuni ut decet, etc, 

Vid.Fritzsche, in loc. ; comp, also Do exeg. Handb. 1, l,s. 238 ; Theilc, 
»ur Biogr. Jesu, § 36. 
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if the earthquake shook the walls of the temple so riolently, us 
to tear a veil which even though stretched, was still pliant : such 
a convulsion would rather have caused a part of the building to 
fall, as is said to have been the case in the gospel of the He- 
brews " : unless it be chosen to add, with Kuinol, the conjec- 
ture that the veil was tender from age, aitd might therefore be 
tom by a slight concussion. That our narrators had no such 
cause;'? in their minds is proved by the fact that the second and 
third evangelists are silent concerning the earthquake, and that 
tlie first docs not mention it until after the rending of the veil. 
Thus if this event really happened we must regard it as a 
miracle. Now the object of the divine Providence in effecting 
such a miracle could only have been this : to produce in the 
Jewish CO temporaries of Jesus a deep impression of the import- 
ance of his death, and to furnish the first promulgators of the 
gospel with a fact to which they might appeal in support of 
their cause. But, as Schlciermachor has sho^vn, nowhere else 
in the New Testament, either in the apostolic epistles or in the 
Acts, or even in the Epistle to tlie Hebrews, in connexion with 
the subject of which it could scarcely -fail to be suggested, is 
this event mentioned : on the contrary^ with the exception of 
this bare synoptical notice, every trace of it is lost; wliich 
could scarcely have been the case if it had really formed a 
ground of apostolical argument. Thus the divine purpose in 
ordaining tliis miracle must have totally failed ; or, since tliis is 
inconceivable, it cannot have been ordained for tlxis object — in 
other words, since neither any other object of the miracle, nor 
yet a mode in which the event might happen naturally can be 
discovered, it cannot have happened at all. In another way, 
certainly, a peculiar relation of Jesus to the veil of the temple 
is treated of in the Epistle to the Hebrews. While before 
Christ, only the priests had' access into the holy place, and into 
the Holy of Holies only the high priest might enter once in the 

f 

Ilieron. ad Hedib. ep. cxlix. 8. (comp, his Comm, in loc.) : In eiHiJigdio autem, 
quod hehraidt litedi sa^iptum est, Ugimusy non templi scummy sed superli- 

minare tefupU mirm magniiudinis corruisst. 
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year mth the blood of atonement ; Christ, as the etenial high 
priest, entered by his own blood the holy place within the 
veil, into the Holy of holies in heaven, whereby he became the 
forerunner^ oJfo/xoj, of Christians, and opened access to them 
also, founding an eternal redemption^ aitovwv ?^ur^a)(riv (vi. 19 f. ; 
ix. 6 , 12 ; X. 19 f.). Even Paulus finds in these metaphors so 
close an affinity to our narrative, that he thinks it possible to 
number the latter among those fables which according to 
Henke's definitions are to be derived e fgurato yenere di- 
cendi^^ ; at least the event, even if it really happened, must 
have been especially important to the Christians on. account of 
its symbolical significance, as interpreted by the images in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews : namely, that by Clirist’s death the 
veil of the Jewish worship was rent asunder, and access to God 
opened to all by means of worship in the Spirit. But if, as 
has been shown, the historical probability of the event in ques- 
tion is extremely weak, and on the other hand, the causes which 
might lead to the formation of such a narrative without his- 
torical foundation very powerfiil ; it is more consistent, with 
Schleiermacher, entirely to renounce the incident as historical, 
on the ground that so soon as it began to be the practice to 
represent the office of Christ under the images which reign 
throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews, nay, in the very earliest 
dawn of this kind of doctrine, on the first reception of the 
Gentiles, who were left free from the burthen of Jewish ob- 
servances, and who thus remained without participation in the 
Jewish sacrifices, such representations must have entered into 
the Christian hymns (and the evangelical narratives 

On the succeeding partiealars of tlie earthquake and the 
rending of the rooks, ^we can only pronounce a judgment in 
connexion with those already examined. An earthquake by 
which rocks are disparted, is not unprecedented as a natural 
phenomenon : but it also not seldom occurs as a poetical or 

The pofisibility of tliis is admitted by Neander also, but with the presupposition 
of some fact as a groundwork (s. 640 f.). 

’■ Ueber den Lukas, s. 293. Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb., 1, 1, 8. 240. 
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mytliicaJ embellishment of the death of a dietinguislied mm ; 
as, for example, on the death of Csesar, Virgil is not content 
with eclipsing the sun, but also makes the Alps tremble with 
unwonted commotion Now as we have only been able to 
view the prodigies previously mentioned in the latter light, and 
as, besides, the historical validity of the one before us is 
weakened by the fact that it rests solely on the testimiiny of 
Matthew; we must pronounce upon this also in the words 
of Fritzsche : Messiah ohitum atrocihus ostentu, quibm, 
quafittis vir quummaxime exHpirdmety orhi (errarum mdica- 
retur, illurtrem esse oportebat **. 

The last miraculous sign at the death of Jesus, likewise pecu- 
liar to the first evangelist, is the opening of the graves, the 
resurrection of many dead persons, and their appearance in 
Jerusalem. To render this incident conceivable is a matter of 
unusual difficulty. It is neither in itself clear how it is sup-" 
posed to have fared witli these ancient Hebrew saints, ayloig 
after their resurrection ; nor is anything satisfactory to be 
discovered concerning a possible object for so extraordinary a 
dispensation Purely in the resuscitated themselves the ob- 
ject eannot appare ntly have lain, for had it been so, there is no 
conceivable ground why they should be all awaked precisely 
in the moment of the death of Jesus, and not each at the period 
prescribed by the course of his own development. But if the 

Georg, i. 463 ff. 

When Hase, § 143, writes : “ The earth trembled, mourning for her greatest 
Son,” we see how the historian in spealdng of this feature, which he maintains to be 
historical, involimtarily becomes a poet ; and when in the second edition the author 
qualifies the phrase by the addition of an ''as it were” : it is further evident that his 
historical conscience had rot failed to reproach him for the license. 

Only such must be here thought of, and not secUUores Chrisii, as Kuinbl main* 
tains. In the Evaug. Nicodemi, c. xvii. there are indeed adherents of Jesus, 
namely, Simeon (Luke li.) and his two sons, among those who come to life on this 
occasion ; but the majority in this apocryphal hook also, and as well in the 
liiXtkrou (Thilo, p. 810.), according to Epiphanius, orat. in sepulchrum Ciir. 275, 
Ignat, ad Magnes. IX. and others (comp, Thilo, p. 780 ff.), are Old Testament per- 
sons, as Adam and Eve, the patriarchs and prophets. 

Comp, the various opinions in Thilo, p. 788 f. 

Comp, especially Eichhorn, Einl. in d. N. T. 1, s. 446 ff. 
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conviction of others was the object, this was still less attained 
than in the miracle of the rending of the veil, for not only is 
any appeal to the apparition of the saints totally wanting in 
the apostolic epistles and discourses, but also among the evan- 
gelists, Matthew is the only one by whom it is recorded. A 
special difficulty arises from the position wliich the determina- 
tion of time : after his resurrection^ titra eys^cnv ai/roo^ 
occupies between the apparently consecutive stages of the event. 
For if we connect these words with what precedes, and thus 
suppose that at the moment of the death of Jesus, the deceased 
saints were only reanimated, and did not come out of their graves 
until after his resurrection, — this would have been a torment for 
the damned rather than a guerdon for the holy ; if, on the con- 
:;rary, we unite that determination of time to what follows, and 
thus interpret the evangelist's meaning to be, that the resusci- 
tated saints did indeed come out of their graves immediately on 
their being reanimated at the moment tliat Jesus died, but did 
not go into the city until after liis resurrection, — any reason for 
the latter particular is sought in vain. It is but an inartificial 
way of avoiding these difficulties to pronounce the whole pas- 
sage on interpolation, without any critical grounds for such a 
decision A more dexterous course is pursued by the ra- 
tionalistic expositors, when they endeavour to subtract the 
miraculous from the event, and by this means indirectly to 
remove the other difficulties. Here, as in relation to the rend- 
ing of the veil, the earthquake is regarded os the chief agent : 
this, it is said, laid open several tombs, particularly those of 
some prophets, which were found empty, because the bodies 
had either been removed by the shock, or become decomposed, 
or fallen a prey to wild beasts. After the resurrection of Jesus, 
those who were friendly to him in Jerusalem being filled with 
thoughts of resurrection from the dead, these thoughts, together 

Strota, von Interpolationen im Evang Matth. In Eichhom's Repertorium, 9, 
0 . 139. It is hardly a preferable expedient to regard the passage as an addition of 
the Greek translator. See Kem, Ueber den TJrspr. des Evang. Matth. s. 25 and 
100 . 
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with the circumstance of the graves being found empty, excited 
in them dreams and visions in which they believed that they 
beheld the pious ancestors who had been interred in those 
graves But the fact of the graves being found empty would 
scarcely, even united with the news of the resurrection of Jesus, 
have sufficed to produce such visions, unless there had previ- 
ously prevailed among the Jews tlie expectation that the Mes- 
siah would recall to life the departed saints of Israel. If how- 
ever this expectation existed, it would more probably give birth 
to the legend of a resurrection of the saints eOineident with the 
death of Jesus than to dreams ; whence Hase wisely discards 
the supposition of dreams, and attempts to find a sufficient 
explanation of the narrative in the emptiness of the graves on 
the one hand, and the above Jewish expectation on the other*'**. 
But on a nearer view it appears that if once this Jewish idea 
existed there needed no real opening of the graves in order to 
give rise to sucli a mythus: accordingly Schneckenhurger has 
left the emptiness of the graves out of liis calculation When, 
however, lie yet speaks of visionary appearances which were 
seen by the adherents of Jesus in Jerusalem, under the excite- 
ment produced by his resurrection, he is not less inconsequent 
than Hase, when he omits the dreams and yet retains the laying 
open of the graves ; for these two particulars being connected 
as cause and effect, if one of them be renounced as unhistorical, 
so also must the other. 

In opposition to tliis view it is remarked, not without an ap- 
pearance of reason, that the above Jewish expectation does not 
suffice to explain the origin of such a mythus^®. The actual 
expectation may be more correctly stated thus. From the epistles 
of Paul (1 Thess. iv. 16 ; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 22 f.) and more de- 
cidedly fi*om the Apocalypse (xx. 4 f.), we gather that the first 

Thus PauLis and Kuinol, in loc. The latter calls this explanation a mythical 

one. 

Lcben Jesu, § 148. 

** Ueber den Urspr. s. 67. 

Paulus, exeg. Handb.^ 8, b. s. 798. 
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OMdtiitiis anticipated, as a concomitant of the return of Christ, 
a resurrection of the saints, who would thenceforth reign with 
Christ a thousand years ; only at the end of this period, it was 
thought, would the rest of the dead arise, and from this second 
resurrection the former was distinguished as the first resurrection 
rj avdrraaig h TTf^rn, or the resurrection of the just twv ^iKaiojv 
(Luke xiv. 14. ?)* in place of which Justin has the holy resur- 
rectionh ayiaava(rraa-ig'^'^. But this is tlie Christianized form of 
the Jewish idea ; for the latter referred, not to the return, but to 
the first advent of the Messiah, and to a resurrection of Israelites 
only Now in the statement of Matthew likewise, ^that resur- 
rection is assigned to the first appearance of the Messiah ; for 
what reason, however, it is there connected with his death, 
there is certainly no indication in the Jewish expectation taken in 
and by itself, while in the modification introduced by the adlierents 
of Jesus there would appear rather to have lain an inducement 
to unite the resurrection of the saints with liis own ; especially 
as the connecting of it with his death seems to be in contradic- 
tion with the primitive ClirivStian idea elsewhere expressed, that 
Jesus was thefirst-heyotten from the dead, TtfCiiTOTOKog sh twv 
(Col. i. IB ; Rev. i. 5.), the first fruits of them that sleep aTrctfx^ 
rm (1 Oor. xv. 20). But we do not know whetlier 

this idea was universal, and if some thought it due to the mes- 
sianic dignity of Jesus to regard him as the first who rose from 
the dead, there are obvious natives which might in other cases 
lead to the representation that already at the death of Jesus 
there was a resurrection of saints. First there was on external 
motive : among the prodigies at tlie death of Jesus an earth- 
quake is mentioned, and in describing its violence it was natural 
to add to the rending, of rocks anotlier feature which appears 
elsewhere in accounts of violent earthquakes, namely, the 
opening of the graves : here then was an inviting hinge for tlie 

** Dial. c. Tryph. cxiii. 

** e the collection of passages relative to this subject in Schlittgen, 2, p. 570 ff. ; 
and in Bertholdt’s Christoiogia, % 85. 

*® See the passages collected by Wetstein. 
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resurrection of the saints. But there was also an internal mo* 
tive : according to the ideas early developed in the Christian 
community, the death of Jesus was the specially efficacious 
pointinthe workof redemption, and in’ particular the descent into 
Hades connected with it ( 1 Pet. iii. 1 9 f. ) was the means of deliver- 
ing the previously deceased from this abode*’'; hence from these 
ideas there might result an inducement to represent the bonds of the 
grave as having been burst asunder for the ancient saints precisely 
jn the moment of the death of Jesus. Besides, by this position, 
yet more decidedly than by a connexion with the resuiTection of 
Jesus, thepsuscitationof the righteous was assigned to the first 
appearance of the Messiah, in accordance with the Jewish idea, 
which might very naturally be echoed in such a narrative, in the 
Judaizing circles of primitive Christendom ; while at the same 
time Paul and also the author of the Apocalypse already assigned 
remm^ction to the second and still future advent of 
the Messiah. It was then apparently with reference to this more 
developed idea, that the words after his resurrection were added 
as a restriction, probably by the author of the first gospel him- 
self. 

The synoptists conclude their description of the events at the 
deatli of Jesus, with an account of the impression which they 
made more immediately on the Koman centurion whose office 
it was to watch the crucifixion. According to Luke (v. 47) 
this impression was produced by to jBvofjLBvov {what was done), 
i. e., since he had beforehand mentioned the darkness, by the 
departure of Jesus with an audible prayer, that being the par- 
ticular which he bad last noticed; indeed Mark, as if expound- 
ing Luke, represents the exclamation : trul^ this man was the 
Son of God as being called forth frointhe centurion by the cir- 
cumstance that J esus so cried out, and gave up the ghost o&tcj 
xfaiatf i^sTTveucrev (v. 89). Now in Luke, who gives a prayer as 
the last utterance of Jesus, it is possible to conceive that this 
edifying end might impress the centurion with a favourable 


^ this idea further developed in the Evang. Nicod. c, xviii. ff. 
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opinion of Jesus : but how the fact of his expiring with a loud 
cry could lead to the inference that he was the Son of God, will 
in no way appear. Matthew however gives the most suitable 
relation to the words of the centurion, when he represents them 
as being called forth by the earthqutike and the other prodigies 
which accompanied tlie death of Jesus : were it not that the his- 
torical reality of this speech of the centurion must stand or fall 
with its alleged causes. In Matthew and Malk this officer expresses 
the conviction that Jesus is in truth the aSou of God, in Luke, 
diat he is a righteous man. The evangelists in citing die for- 
mer expression evidently intend to convey the idea that a Gen- 
tile bore witness to the Messiahship of Jesus ; but in this speci- 
fically Jewish sense die words cannot well have been understood 
by the Roman soldier : we might rather suppose that he regarded 
Jesus as a son of God in the heathen sense, or as an inno- 
cent man unjustly put to death, were it not that die credibility 
of the whole synoptical account of the events which signalize 
the death of Jesus being shaken, this, which forms the top stone 
as it were, must also be of doubtful security ; especially when 
we look at the narrative of Luke, who besides the impression on 
the centurion adds that on the rest of the spectators, and makes 
them return to the city with repentance and mourning — a trait 
which appears to represent, not so probably what the Jews ac- 
tually felt and did, as wliat in dm , opinion of die Christians 
they ought to have felt and done. 

^ 184 . 

THE WOWB BY A SPfcAU IS THE SIDE OF JESUS. 

nn 

Wliile the synopdsts represent Jesus as hanging on the cross 
from the wfa kwarr}, i. e. three in the afternoon, when Ifb ex- 
pired, until the i* e. probably about six in the evening, 

without ^anything fiirther happening to him : the fourth evan- 
gelist interposes a remarkable episode. According to him, the 
Jews, in order to prevent the desecration of the coming sab- 
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bafch, whioil was a peculiarly hallWad one, by fchs oontionedi 
exposure of the bodies on the cross, besought the Procurator 
that tlieir legs might he broken and that they might forthwith 
be carried away. The soldiers, to whom this task was com- 
mitted, executed it on the two criminals crucified with Jesus; 
but when they perceived in the latter the rigns of life having 
fidready become extinct, they held spch a meaeuTfe superfluous 
in hi^i case, and oonfented themselves with thrusting a spear 
into his side, wbeireupon there came forth blood and water (xix. 
81 — 87 .). - 

This event is ordinarily regarded as the chief voucher for the 
reality of the death of JesuB, at^d hi relation to it the proof to 
be drawn from the synoptists is held inadequate. According to 
the reckoning which ogives the longest space of time, that of 
Mark, Jesus hung on the cross from the third to the ninth 
hour, that is, six hours, before be died; if, as to many it has 
appeared probable, in the two other synoptists the oommeiice- 
ment of the darkness at the sixth hour marks also the com- 
mencement of the crucifixion, Jesus, according to them, hung 
only three hours living on the cross ; and if we presuppose in 
John the ordinaiy Jewish mode of reckoning the hours, and 
attribute to him the same opinion as to the period of the death 
of Jesus, it follows, since he makes Pilate pronounce judgfUcnt 
on him only about the sixth hour, that Jesus must have died 
after hanging on the cross not much more than two hours. 
But crucifixion does not in other cases kill thus speedily, This^ 
may be inferred from the nature of the punishment, which does 
not consist in the infliction of severe wounds so as to cause a 
rapid loss of blood, but rather in the stretching of the limbs, so 
as to produce a gradual rigidity; lioreover it is evident from 
the statements of the evangelists themselves, for according to 
them Jfesus, immediately before the moment which they regard as 
the last, had yet strength to utter , a loud cry, and the two 
thieves crucified with him were still afive after that time; lastly, 
this opinion is supported by examples of individuals whose 
life has lasted for se^ral days on the cross, and who have only at 

VOL, HI. u " 
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length expired ii*om hunger and similar causes Hence fathers 
of the church and older theologians advanced the opinion, that 
the death of Jesus, which would not have ensued so quickly in 
a natural way, was accelerated supemalurally, either by himself 
or by God®; physicians and more modem theologians have ap- 
pealed to the accumulated corporeal and spiritual sufferings of 
Jesus on the evening of the night prior to his emoifixion ^ ; 
but they also for the most part leave open the possibility that 
what appeared to the evangelists the supervention of death itself, 
Was only a swoon produced by tlie stoppage of the circulation, 
and that the wound with the spear in the side first consummated 
the death of J esus. 

But concerning this wound itself, the place, the instmment, 
and the manner of its infliction — concerning its object and ef- 
fects, there has always been a great diversity of opinion. Jlie 
instmment is called by the evangelist a which may 

equally signify either the light javelin or the heavy lance ; so 
that we are left in uncertainty as to the extent of the wound. 
The manner in which the wound was inflicted he describes by 
the verb vCa-anv^ which sometimes denotes a mortal wound, 
sometimes a slight scratch, nay, even a thrust which does not so 
much as draw blood ; hence we are ignorant of the deptJii of the 
wound : though since tfesus, after the resurrection, makes 
Thomas lay only his fingers in the print of the nails, but, in or 
even merely on the wound in the side, his hand (John xx. 27.), 
the stroke of the spear seems to have madt? a considerable 
wound. But the question turns mainly on the place in which 
the wound was made. This John describes as the r/rxeupa side, 
rmd certainly if the spear entered the left side between the ribs 
and penetrated into- the heart, death must inevitably have en- 

’ The inBtances am collected in Paulas, exeg. Handb., 3, b. s, 781 flP, ; Winer, 
bihl. Realwiirterb. 1, s. 672 ff. ; and Hase, § 144- 

* Accojrding to Tertnllian by the former, according to Grotins by the latfor ; see 
Paulus, s. 784, Anm. 

* Thus Gniner and others ap. Paulas, s. 782 ff, ; Hase, ut sup. ; Neander, L. J. 
Obr. s. 647. 
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sued : but tlie above expression may just as properly imply tiie 
right side as the left, and in mih0t side any spot from the 
shoulder to the hip* Most of these points indeed would be at 
once decided, if the object of the 'soldier had been to kiU 
Jesus, supposing he should not be already dead; in this cai^e 
he would doubtless liave pierced Jesus in the most fatal place, 
and as deeply as possible, or rather, have broken his legs, os 
was done to the two thieves : but since he treated Jesus other* 
wise than his fellow sufferers, it is evident that in relation to 
him he had a different object, namely, in the first place jto as* 
certain by , this stroke of the spear, whetlier death had really 
taken place — a conclusion which he believed might securely bo 
drawn from the flowing of blood and water out of the wound. 

But this result of the wound is in fact the subject on which 
there is the least unanimity. The fathers of the Church, on 
the ground that blood no longer flows fi‘om corpses, regarded 
the blood and water^ alfia xa) which flowed from the 

corpse of Jesus as a miracle, a sign of lus superhuman nature \ 
More modem theologians, founding on the same experience, 
have interpreted the expression as a hendiadys, implying that 
the blood still flow ed, and that this was a sign that death had 
not yet, or not until now taken place As however blood is 
itself a fluid, the water added to the blood aJua cannot 
signify merely the fluid state of the latter, but must denot^e a 
peculiar admixture which the blood flowing from the side of 
Jesus contained To explain this to themselves, and at the 
same time obtain the most infallible proof of death, others have 
fallen on the idea that the water mixed with the blood came 
out of the pericardium, which had been pierced by the spear, 
and in which, especially in such as die under severe anguish, a 


* Orig. c. Cels. ii. 86 ; rZy ou¥ HxXmv rntpHtf to mJfMt ^rnyvtfrmf ma) 

OUM, a<3t6jp%7' >Tau Si xuvk rov ri ari^i 

TO trZfxet Sr oufxu, kai ««*« rm arXiU^Hv Comp. Euthymms in loc. 

U ytx^fiZ x£v fAU^idxt$ yvlf rif, tox ^kXitiftTati dtfMky to 

or^etyfAUj xet) T^myoif h^ko’xoyt Sfir< ety^^it^oy i wyut. 

* Schuster, in Eichhom’s Bibl. 9, s. 1086 ff. 

u 2 
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quantity of fluid is said to be accumulated ®. But — besides 
that the piercing of the pericardium is a mere supposition — on 
the one hand, the quantity of such fluid, where no dtopsy ex- 
ists, is so trifling, that its emission would not be perceptible ; 
and on the other hand, it is only a single small spot in front of 
ihe breast where the pericardium can be so struck that an emis- 
sion outward is possible : in all other cases, whatever was emit- 
ted would be poured into the cavity of the thorax \ Without 
doubt the idea which was present in the evangelist’s mind was 
rather the fact, which may be observed in every instance of 
blood-letting, that the blood so soon as it has cecsed to take 
part in the vital process, begins to divide itself into placctita 
and serum ; and be intended by representing this separation as 
having already taken place in the blood of Jesus, to adduce a 
proof of bis real death *. But whether this outflow of blood 
and water in perceptible separation be a possible prool’ of 
death, — whether Hase and Winer be right when they maintain 
that on deep incisions in corpses the blood sometimes flows in 
this decomposed state ; or the fatliers, wdien they deem this so 
unprecedented. that it must he regarded as a miracle in Jesus, — 
this is another question. A distinguished anatomist has ex- 
plained the state of the fact to me in the following manner®. 
Ordinarily, within ap. hour after death the blood begins to 
coagulate in the vessels, and consequently no longer to flow on 
incisions ; only by way of exception in certain species of death, 
as nervous fevers, or suflboation, does the blood retain its 
fluidity in the corpse. Now if it bo chosen to place the death 
on the cross under the oote^ry of suflbeation — which however, 
from the length of time that crucified persons have often 
remained alive, and in relation to Jesus especially, from Ins 
being said to have spoken to the last, appears impracticable ; or 

* Oruner, Comm, do mort« J. CJhr, vera, p. 47 ; Tholnck, Comm, x, Joh. s. SIS. 

’ Conop. Hafie, iit sup. , 

” W iner, ut sup. 

* Comp, the similar statement of an anatomist in Be Wette, in loc. and Tholuck 
nt sup. 
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if it be supposed that the wound in the side followed so quickly 
on the instant of death that it found tlie blood still fluid, — a 
supposition which is discordant with the narratives, for they 
state Jesus to have been already dead at three in the aftenioon, 
while the bodies must have, been taken away only at six. in the . 
evening : then, if the spear struck one of the larger, blood vessels, 
blood would have flowed, but witli[ 0 ut„ water ; if however Jesus bad 
already been dead about an lionr, and his corpse was in the or- 
dinary state : nothing at all would have flowed,, Thus either blood 
or nothing : in no case blood and water, becaUf^e the ser4m and 
placenta are not separated in the vessels of the corpse as in 
the basin after blood-letting. Hardly then had the author of this 
trait in the fourth gospel himself seen the aW flowing 

out of the side of Jesus, as a sign that liis death had taken 
place : ratlier, because after blood-letting he had seen the above 
separation take place in the blood as it lost its vitality, and 
because he was desirous to show a certain proof of the death of 
Jesus, he represented those separate ingredients as flowing out 
of his wounded cor|>se. 

The evangelist assures us, with tli§ most solicitous earnest- 
ness, that tliis really happened to Jesus, and tliat his account is 
trustworthy, as being founded on personal observation (v. 35). 
According to some, he gives this testimony in opposition to 
docetic Gnostics, who denied the true corporeality of Jesus : 
but wherefore then the mention of the water ? According to 
others, on account of the notewortliy fulfilment of two pro- 
phecies by that procedure with respect to the body of Jesus “ : 
but, as Liicke himself says, though Jolin does certainly else- 
where, even in subordinate points, seek a fulfilment of prophecy, 
he nowhere attaches to it so extraordinary a weight as he would 
here have done ai^cording to this supposition. Hence it appears 
the most natural supposition that the evangelist intended by 


*** Wetstein and Olshauwsn, in loc. ; «omp. Haae, ut sup, 
** Liicke, ill loc, ^ 
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those asstiraiioes to confirm the truth of the death of Jesus 
and that he merely appended the reference to the fiilfilment of 
Scripture as a secondary illustrative addition. The absence of 
an historical indication, that so early as the period of the com- 
position of the fourth gospel, there existed a suspicion that the 
death of Jesus was only apparent, does not suffice, in the pau- 
city of information at our command concerning that period, to 
prove that a suspicion so easy of suggestion had not actually to 
he eornbated in the circle in which the above gospel arose, and 
that it may not liave*given occasion to the adduction of proofs nof 
only of the resun’eefion of Jesus, but also of his death P'ven in 

the gospel of Mark a similar effort is visible. When this evan- 
gelist, in narrating Joseph’s entreaty for the body of Jesus, 
says : And Pilate marvelled if he were already dead (v. 44) : 
this suggevsts the idea that he lent to Pilate an astonishment 
which be must have heard expressed by many of his cotem- 
poraries concerning the rapidity with which the death of Jesus 
had ensued ; and when he proceeds to state that the procurator 
obtained from the centurion certain infonnatioii that Jesus had 
been fiome iim(*dcad^ 7rd\ai aTteBave : it appears as if he wished, 
in silencing the doubt of' Pilate, to silence that of liis ootem- 
poraries also ; but in that case he can have known nothing of a 
wound with a spear, and its consequences, otherwise he would 
not have left unnoticed tliis securest warrant of death having 
really taken place: so that the representation in John has the 
appearance of being a fuller development of a tendency of tlie 
legend already visible in Mark. 

This view of Jolm’s nafrotivo is furtlier confirmed by Ids 
citation of Old Testament plages, as fulfilled in this event. In 


Tims Less, Autoteh«ng»ge«ckichte, a. 05 f. ; Tfaolock, in loc. According to 
Weisse (die evang. Gtesth. 1, a. a. 237 fF.) thfi evangelist referred to* a pas- 

sage of the aposWlie epistle, nnd^ a inisapprehenRbn of its meaning, namel.v, to 

1 Johj!, V. 6 ; liiarAf ’l, o ' ouk 

’’ Oomp. Kaiser, bibl Theol. 3, ». 253. 
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the stroke of the spear he sees the fulfilment of Zeoh. xii. 10/ 
(better translated by John than by the LXX.), where Jehovah 

saystotholsraebtes^np;: IfiJ r»»» !tlD''a!T! they slmll Umk 

on him whom they have piercedt in the sense, that tliey will 
one day return to him whom they had so grievously offended 
The word to pierce^ understood literally, expresses an 

act which appears more capable, of being directed against a man 
than h gainst Jehovah: this interpretation is suj)ported by the 
variation in the reading ; and it must have been confirmed 
by the succeeding context, winch proceeds ip tlic third |)erson 
thus and they shall mourn for him, as one tnoiirneih for his 
only son, and shall he in bitterness for htm^ as one that is in bit- 
terness for his first-born. Hence the Babbins inteq)reted this 
passage of the Messiah hen Joseph, who would be pierced by the 
sword in battle ‘ ^ and the Christians might refer it, as they did so 
manv passages in Psalms of lamentation, to tlieir Messiah, at first 
understanding tlie piercing eitJier figuratively or as implying the 
nailing of the hands (and feet) in crucifixion (comp. Bev. i. 7.) ; 
until at last some one, w^ho desired a more decisive proof of death 
than crucifixion in itself afforded, interpreted it as a special 
piercing with the ‘^^pear. 

If then this trait of the piercing with the spear proceeded firom 
the combined interests of obtaining a proof of death, and a Hteral 
fulfilment of a prophecy : the rest must be regarded as murely its 
preparatory groundwork. The piercing was only needful as a test 
of death, if Jesus had to be early taken down from the cross, wMcb 
according to Jewish law (Deut. xxi. 22 ; Josh. viii. 29, x. 26 f. — an 
exception occurs in 2 Sam. xxi. 6 ff. ‘®) must in any case be before 
night ; but in particular in the present instance (a special cir- 
cumstance which John alone notes), before the commencement 
of the passover. If Jesus died unusually soon, and if the two 
who were crucified with him were yet to be taken down at the 
same time, ihe death of the latter must be hastened by violent 

RosenmuUer, Schol in V. T. 7, 4, p. 840. 

Vid. ap. Kosouniiiller, in U>c. ; Schdttgen, 3, p. 221 ; Bertlioldt, § 17, not 12. 

Comp. Joseph, b. j. iv. v. 2. Kanhedrin, vi. 5,ap, XiigKtfoot, p. 490. 
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m^ans. This might be done likewise by means of a stroke of 
the spear : but then the piercing, which in Zech. xii. 10. was 
predicted specially of the Messiah, would equally happen to 
otliers. Thus in their case it would be better to choose the 
breaking of the legs, which would not indeed instantaneously 
superinduce death, but wliich yet made it ultimately certain as 
a consequence of the mortification produced by tlie fractui’e. It 
is tnie that the crurifragium appears nowhere else in con- 
n© 3 ^on with crucifixion among the Komans, but only as a 
separate punislimenl, for slaves, prisoners of war, and the like 
But it was not the less suitable in a prophetic point of view ; 
for was it not said of the Paschal iamb with which Jesus was 
elsewhere also compared (1 Cor. v. 7.) : not a hone of him 
shall be broken (Exod. xii. 4C.) ? so that both the prophe- 
cies were fulfilled, the one determining what should happen 
exclusively to Jesus, the other what should happen to his fellow- 
sufferers, but not to him. 


§ 186 . 


BUHIAL OF JESUS. 


According to Roman custom the body of Jesus must have 
remained suspended until consumed by the weather, birds of 
prey, and corruption ‘ ; according to the Jewish, it must have 
been intened in tlie dishonourable burying place assigned to 
the executed ; but the evangelical accounts inform us that a 
distinguished adlierent of the deceased begged his body of the 
procurator, which, agreeably to the Roman law**, was not re- 
fused, but was immediately delivered to him (Matt, xxvii. 67 
parall.). This man, who in all the gospels is named Joseph, 


” Vid. Lipsiuft, d6 crucc, L. 11. cap. 14. 
’ Comp. Winer, 1, ». 802. 

* Sanhedrin, up. niglitfoot, p. 490. 

* Ulpian, xlviii. 24, 1 ff. 
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and said to be derived from Arimathea, was according to Mat- 
thew a rich man and a disciple of Jesus, but ihe latter, as John 
adds, only in secret; the two intermediate evangelists describe 
him as an honourable member of tlie high council, in which 
character, Luke remarks, he had not given liis voice for the 
condemnation of Jesus, and they both represent him as cherish- 
ing messianic expectations. That have h^e a personal de- 
scription gradually developed into more and more preciseness is 
evident. In the first gospel Joseph is a discij>le of Jesus — and 
such must have been the man who under cfroumstances so un- 
favourable •did not hesitate to take charge of his body; that, 
according to the same gospel, he was a rtc/i man 
TTKGvato^ already reminds us of Isai. liii. 9., ^here it is said 
rribSi vytjrm which might possibly be 

understood of a burial with tlie rich, and thus become the 
source at least of this predicate of Joseph of Arimathea. That 
he enteitained messianic ideas, as Luke and Mark add, followed 
of course from his relation to Jesus ; that he was a counsellor 
Bovhevrrig, as the same evangelists declare, is certainly a new 
piece of information : but that as such he could not have con- 
curred in the condemnation of Jesus was again a matter of 
course ; lastly, that he had hitherto kept his adherence to Jesus 
a secret, as John observes, -acoords with the peculiar position 
in relation to Jesus which this evangelist gives to certam ex- 
alted adherents, especially to Nicodemus, who is subsequently 
associated with Joseph, Hence it must not be at once supposed 
tliat the additional particulars which each succeeding evangel- 
ist gives, rest on historical information wliich he possessed over 
and above that of his predecessors. 

While the synoptists represent the interment of Jesus as be- 
ing performed by Joseph alone, with no other beholders than 
the women, John, as we have observed, introduces Nicodemus 
as an assistant ; a particular, the authenticity of which has been 
already considered in connexion with the first appearance of 
Nicodemus This individual brings spices for the purpose of 

< Vol. II. § m. 
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embalmiiig Jesus ; a mixture of myrrh and aloes, in the quau- 
tity of about a hundred pounds. In vain have commentators 
laboured to withdraw from the word A/r^a, which John hero 
uses, the signification of the Latin libra, and to substituto a 
smaller weight the above surprising quantity is however sa- 
tisfactorily accounted for by the remark of Olshausen, that the 
superfluity was a natural expression of the veneration of those 
men for Jesus. In the fourth gospel tlie two men perform the 
office of embalming immediately after the taking down of the 
body from the crosi^ winding it in linen clothes after the Jewish 
practice ; in Luke the women, on their return hon^ from the 
grave of Jesus, provide spices and ointments, in order to com- 
mence the emhalming after the Sahbath (xxiii. 50. ; xxiv. 1.) ; 
in Mark they do not buy the street spices a^u/xara until the 
Sabbath is past (xvi. 1.) ; while in Matthew tliere is no mention 
of an embalming of tlie body of Jesus, but only of its being 
wrapped in a clean linen cloth (xxvii. 59.). 

Here it has been thought possible to reconcile the difference 
between Mark and Luke in relation to the time of the puichase 
of the spices, by drawing over one of the two narrators to the 
side of the other. It appeared the most easy to accommodate 
Mark to Luke by the supposition of an enallage temporum : 
liis verb they bought, used in connexion mth the day 

after the Sabbatli, being taken as the pluperfect, and under- 
stood to imply, in accordance with the statement of Lu|l^ that 
the women had the spices in readiness from the evening of the 
burial But against reoonoilialion it has already been 
remarked with triumphant indifuation by the Fragmentist, that 
the aorist, standing between a determination of time and the 
statement of an object^^ cannot possibly signify anything else 
than what happened at that time in relation to that object, and 
thus the words ityifa<rav kfifmra, they bought sweet tpices, 
placed hetwe^ ii<xy$vofAiv0t rov (ra^Baroo^ The sabbath being 

* Michaelis, Begrabniss- mnd Autotehungsgewliicbte, s. 68 6. 

^ ThusOrotius; Less, Atiler»iehtt»g$ge 0 Chicbt<^, s. 165. 
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past) and ha i>,Bou<rat a7i£l4^Q)(riv ahrov, that they ^ight come 
and anoint him, can only signify a purchase made after the 
sabbath h*ad elapsed Hence Michaelis, who undertook to 
vindicate the histories of the burial and resurrection from the 
charge of contradiction urged by the Fragmentist, betook hini' 
self to the opposite measure, and sought to conform Luke to 
Mark. When Luke writes : f ivoifiaffctv a^mptara 

uixi And they feturmd, and bought sweet spices and 

ointments, he does not, we are told, mean tlmt they had made 
this purchase immediately after their return, and consequently 
on the evening of the burial : on the contrary, hy the addition 
Kol TO pch crd00£ZTov ^aox^c^av'smra, rtiv ivToXy^v^ and rested the 
f^ahhath day, according to the commandment, he himself gives 
us to understand that it did not happen until the sabbath was 
past, since between their return from the grave and die com- 
mencement of the sabbath at six in the evening, there was no 
time left for the purchase But when Luke places his 
hTolfjuxcrav {they prepared) between bTroar^i-^aaai {being re- 
turned) and hToyarav {they rested), this can as little signify 
somt‘thing occurring after the rest -of the sabbath, as in Mark 
the siinilarly plactul word hyopafrav can signify something which 
had happened before the sabbath. Hence more recent theolo- 
gians have pen eived that each of these two evangelists must be 
allowed to retain the direct sense of his words : neveirtbeless 
they have believed it possible to free both the one and the other 
from tlie appearance of error by the supposition tha4i the spices 
prepared before the sabbath were not sufficient, and that the 
women, agreeably to Mark’s statement, really bought an addi- 
tional stock after the sabbath ®. But there must have been ^ 
enormous requirement of g^ices if first the hundred pounds 
weight contributed by Nicodemus had not sufficed, and on this 
account the women on the evening before the sabbsMih had laid 

’ See the fifdi Fragment, in Lessing's viertom Beitrag anr 6l*eJM^chte nnd 
Litoratiir, s. 467 f. Oomp. concerning these difTWencee also Lessing*! Onfilik. 

* Michaelis, ut sup. s. 102 ff. 

** Kiiindl, in Luc. p. 721. 
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ready laore spices, and then these too were found insufficient, 
so that they had to buy yet more on the morning after the 
sabbath. 

Thus however, in consistency, it is necessary to solve the 
second contradiction which exists between the two intermediate 
evangelists unitedly and the fourth, namely, that according to 
the latter Jesus was embalmed with a hundred weight of oint- 
ment before being laid in tlie grave, while according to the 
former the embalming was deferred until after the sabbath. But 
as far as the quantity was concerned, the hundred pounds of 
myrrh and aloes were more than enough : that which was want- 
ing, and had to be supplied after the sabbath, could only relate 
to the manner, i, e, that the spices had not yet been applied to 
the body in the right way — because the process had been inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the Babl)ath But, if we listen to 
John, the interment of Jesus on tlie evening of las death was 
performed ecrr) roT^ lou^aiotf as the man- 

ner of the Jews is to bury, i. e. rite, in due form, the corpse 
being wound in the linen clothes oQovicc with the spices luna 
rmv a^u/jLa'roiv (v, 40 ), which constituted the whole of Jewish 
embalming, so that according to John nothing was wanting in 
relation to the manner " ; not to mention that if the women, as 
Mark and Luke state, bought firesh spices and placed them in 
readiness, the embalming of Nicodemus must have been defect- 
ive as to quantity also. Thus in tlie burial of Jesus narrated 
by John nothing objective was wanting : nevertheless, it has 
been maintained that subjectively, as regarded the women, it 
had hot been performed, i. e. they were ignorant that Jesus had 
already been embalmed by Nicodemus and Joseph One is 
astonished that suclr a position can he advanced, since the sy- 
noptists expressly state that the women were present at the in- 
terment of Jesus, and beheld, not merely the place {^ou Ti$irat, 

Thtis Tholuck, in loc. ’ 

** See the Fragments, ut sup. s. 409 ff. 

** Micliaelis, ut sup. s. 99 f. ; Kuitiol and LUcke leave open tke choice between 
this expedient and the former. 
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Mark), but also the manner in which he was interrifed («$ 

Luke). 

There is a third divergency relative to this point between 
Matthew and the rest of the eyangelislsj.in so far as the former 
mentions no embalming either before or after the sabbath. This 
divergency, as it consists merely in the Silence of one narrator, 
has been hitherto little regarded, an^ even the Fragmentist ad*- 
rails that the wrapping of the body in a clean linen cloth, men- 
tioned by Matthew, involves also the Jewish method of em- 
balraing. But in this instance there might easily be dniwn an 
argument silentio. Wivdu we read in the narrative of the 
anointing at Bethany the declaration of Jesus, that the woman 
by this deed had anointed his body for burial (Matt. xxvi. 12 
parall.) ; this has indeed its signihcance in all the narratives, 
but a peculiarly striking one in Matthew, according to whose 
subsequent narrative no anointing took place at the burial of 
Jesus and this fact appears to be the only sufficient explana- 
tion of tlie special importance which the evangelical tradition 
attached to the action of the woman. If he wlio was revered 
as the Messiah did not, under the pressure of unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, receive at his burial the due honour of embalm- 
ment : then must the thoughts of his adherents revert with pe- 
culioi* complacency to an event in the latter part of his life, in 
which a humble-minded female votary, as if foreboding that 
this honour would be denied to him when dead, rendered it to 
liim while yet living. Viewed in this light the different repre- 
sentation of the anointing in the other evangelists would have 
the appearance of a gradual development of the legend. In 
Mark and Luke it still remains, as in Matthew, that the corpse 
of Jesus is not really embalmed: but, said the legend, aheady 
outstepping the narrative of the first gospel, the embalming was 
designed for him,— this intention was the motive for the resort 
of the women to his grave on the morning after the sabbath, 
and its execution was only prevented by the resurrection. In the 


»» Coaiap. De Wette, in loc, Matth, 
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fourth gOfi|>di, on the other hand, this anointing, from being first 
performed on him by anticipation while he was yet living, and 
then intended for liim when dead, resolved itself into an actual 
embalming of his body after deatli : in conjunction with which, 
however, after tlie manner of legendary formations, the reference 
of the earlier anointing to the burial of Jesus was left standing. 

The body of Jesus, according to all tlie narrators, was forth- 
with deposited in a tomb hewn out of a rock, and closed with a 
great stone. Mattliew describes this tomb as jcaivov new ; an 
epithet which Luk% and John more closely determine by stat- 
ing tliat no man had yet been laid therein. We ipay observe 
in passing, that there is as much reason for suspicion with re 
spect to this newness of the grave, as with respect to tlie un- 
ridden ass in the history of the entrance of Jesus, since here in 
the same way as there, the temptation lay irresistibly near, even 
without historical grounds, to represent tlie sacred receptacle of 
the body of Jesus as never having been polluted by any corj)se. 
But even in relation to this tomb the evangelists exliibit a di- 
vergency. According to Matthew it was the property of Joseph, 
who had himself’ caused it to be hewn in the rock ; mid the two 
other synoptists also, since they make Joseph unhesitatingly 
dispose of the grave, appear to proceed on the same presuppo- 
sition. According to John, on the contrary, Joseph's right of 
property in the grave was not the reason that Jesus was laid 
there ; but because time pressed, be was deposited in the new 
sepulchre, which happened to be in a neighbouring garden. 
Here again the harmonkts have tried their art on botli sides. 
Matthew was to be brought into agreement with John by tlie 
observation, tliat a manuscript of his gospel omits the ahroi {his 
own) after ; while an ancient translation read, instead of 

0 £>^(XT6fm<rsv {m^hwA Ae had hewn), — o nv {which 

was hewn) as if these alterations were not obviously owing 
already to harmonizing efforts. Hence the opposite side has 
been taken, and it has been remarked that the words of John 


MkhtioUs, Mi BUjp. 8. 46 tlf. 
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by no means exclude the possibility that Joseph may have been 
the owner of the tomb, since both reasons — the vicinity, and the 
fact thaft the grave belonged to Joseph — may have co-operated*®. 
But the contrary is rather the trulh : namely, that the vicinity 
of the g^ave when alleged as a motive, excludes the fact of pos- 
session : a house in which I should take Shelter from a shower, 
because it is near, wrould not he my own ; unless indeed I were 
the owner of two houses, one neat and one, more distant, of 
which the latter was my proper dwelling : and in like manner a 
grave, in which a person lays a relative or friend who does not 
himself po^ess one, because it is near, cannot be his own, un- 
less be possess more than one, mid intend at greater leisure to 
convey the deceased into the other ; wJiich however in our case, 
since the near grav(i was from its newness adapted above all 
others for the intement of JeSus, is not easily conceivable. If 
according to this the contradiction subsists, there does not ap- 
pear in the narratives themselves any ground for decision in 
favour of the one or of the other 


§ lao. 

THE WATCn AT THE GRAVE OF JESUS. 

On the following day, the Sabbath *, the chief priests and 
Pharisees, according to Matthew (xxvii. 62 ff.) came to Pilate, 
and with reference to the prediction of Jesus, that he should 


Kainol, in Matth. p. 786 ; Has©, § 145; Tholnck, Coioxn. s. 820, 

A confusion of the garden near to the place of executiim, where accord- 
ing to John Jesus was bnrird^ with the garden hf Gethsemane, where he was taken 
prisoner, appears to have given rise to the statement of the Evang. Nicodemi, that 
Jesus was crucified iv rf m the gardm wh^re he was appre^ 

kended. C. ix, p. 580, ap. Thilo. 

* Tjf itratyj/ov, fAtrei {the next day^ that followed the day 

qf the preparation), is certainly a singular periphrasis for the sabbath, for it is a 
strangely inappropriate mode of expression to designate a solemn day, as the day 
after the previous day : nevertheless we must abide by this meaning so long as we 
arc unable to evade it in a more natural manner than Schneckenburger in his chro^ 
nology of the Passion week, Beitrlige, s. 3 ff. 
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rise agRm ate three days, requested him to place a watch by 
his grave, lest his disciples should take occasion from the ex* 
potation which that prediction had awakened, to steal his 
body and then spread a report that he was risen^ again. Pilate 
granted their request, and accordingly they went away, 
sealed the stone, and placed the watch before the grave. The 
subsequent resurrection of Jesus, (we must here anticipate so 
far,) and the angelic appearances wliich accompanied it, so ter- 
rided the guards, that they became as dead men, vexpot, — 

forthwith, howeverj^hastened to the city and gave an account of 
the event to the chief priests. The latter, after ^having de- 
liberated on the subject in an assembly with the elders, bribed 
the soldiei*s to pretend that the disciples had stolen the body by 
night ; whence, the narrator adds, this report was disseminated, 
and was persisted in up to his time (xxviii. 4, 11 ff.). 

In tlds narrative, peculiai* to the first gospel, critics have 
found all kinds of difficulties, which Jiave been exposed with 
the most acumen by the author of the Wolfenbuttel Fragments, 
and after him by Paulus The difficulties lie first of all in 
this : that neither the requisite conditions of the event, nor its 
necessary consequences, are presented in the rest of the New 
Testament history. As regards the former, it is not to be con* 
ceived how the Sanhedrists could obtain tim information, that 
Jesus was to return to life tlnee days ate his death : since 
theje is no trace oi' such an idea having existed even among 
his disciples. They say : We femen^ber t/mt that deceiver 
said, while he was yet alive, If we are to understand 
from diis that they have heard him speak to 

that effect : Jesus, according to the evangelical accounts, never 
spoke plainly of liis resurreotion in the presence of liis enemies ; 
and the figurative discourses which remained unintelligible to 
his confidential disciples, could Still less be understood by the 
Jewish Inerarchs, who were less accustomed to his mode of 


» The former, \it sup. s. 437 ff. ; the latter in the exeg. Uandh. 8, b. s. 837 ff. 
Corap. Kaiser, bibl. Tbeol. 1, » 253. 
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tl^oiight and expression. If, however, the Sanhedrists merely 
intend to say, that they had hoard from others of his having 
given such a promise : this intelligence could only have pro- 
ceeded from the disciples ; but as these had not, either before 
or after the death of Jesus, the slightest anticipation of his 
resurrection, they could not have excited such an anticipation 
in others ; — not to mention that we have been obUged to reject 
as liiiiiistorical the whole of the predictions of the resurrection 
lent to Jesus in the gospels. Equally incomprehensible vrith 
this knowledge on the part of tlie enemies of Jesus, is the silence 
of his friends, tlie apostles and the other evangelists besides 
Matthew, concerning a circumstance so favourable to their 
cause. It is certainly applying too niodem a standard to the 
conduct of the disciples to say with the Wolfenhiittel Frag- 
mentist, that they must have entreated from Pilate a letter 
under his seal in attestation of tlie fact that a watch had been 
set over the grave : but it must be held surprising that in none 
of the apostolic speeches is there anywhere an appeal to so 
striking a fact, and that even in the gospels, with the exception 
of the first, it has loft no discoverable trace. An attempt has 
been made to explain this silence from the consideration, that 
the bribing of the guards by the Sanhedrim had rendered an 
appeal to them fruitless ^ : but truth is not so readily sur- 
rendered to such obvious falsehoods, and at all events, when 
the adlierents of J esus had to defend themselves before the San- 
hedrim, the mention of such a fact must have been a powerful 
weapon. The cause is already half given up when its advocates 
retreat to the position, that the disciples probably did not be- 
come acquainted with the true cause of the event immediately, 
hut only later, when die soldiers began to betray the secret For 
even if the guards in the first instance merely set afloat the tale 
of the theft, an d thus admitted that they had been placed by the 

® Michaelis, BegrS,bniss- und ATifersteliungsgeiwhichte, a, 206 ; Olshausen 2, s. 
506. 

^ Micliaelis, ut sup. 
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grave, the adheients of Jesus could already construe for them- 
selves the real state of the case, and might boldly appeal to the 
guards, who must have been witnesses of sometliing quite dif- 
ferent from the theft of a corpse. But lest we be told of the 
invalidity of an argument drawn from the merely negative fact 
of silence, there is something positive narrated concerning a 
part of the adherents of Jesus, namely, the women, which is 
not rcconcileable with the fact of a watch being placed at the 
grave. Not only do the women who resort to the grave on the 
inoming after the^abbatli, intend to complete the embalming, 
which they could not hope to be permitted to do, if they knew 
that a watch was placed before the grave, and tliat this was 
besides sealed * : but according to Mark their whole perplexity 
on their way to the grave turns upon tlie (piestioii, wlio will roll 
away the stone for them from the gi*ave ; a clear proof that they 
knew nothing of the guards, since these either would not have 
allowed them to remove the stone, however Light, or if they 
would have allowed this, would also have helped them to roll 
away a heavier one ; so that in any case the diificiilty as to the 
weight of the stone would have been superfluous. But tliat 
the placing of the watch should have renndned unknown to tlio 
women is, from the attention which everything relative to the 
end of Jesps excited in Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. 18.), highly 
improbable. 

But witliin the narrative also, every feature is full of diflS* 
culties, for, according to tlie expression of Paulas, no one of 
the persons who appear in it, acts in accordance with his cha- 
racter. That Pilate should have granted the request of the 
Jewish magistrates for a watch, I will not say without hesita- 
tion, but so entirely without ridicule, must be held suiprising 
after his previous conduct ® ; such minor particulars might how- 


* Olskausen overlooks the lat^r point when he (ut sup.) says, the watch had not 
received the command to prevent the completion of the interment. 

* Olshausen indeed is here still so smitten with awe, that he supposes Filate to 
have been penetrated with an indescribable feeling of dread on hearing this commu- 
nication from the Sanhedrists, s. 505. 
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<0ver be merely passed over by Matthew in his summary mode 
of recounting the incidents. It is more astonishing that the 
guards should have been so easily induced to tell a falsehood 
which the severity of Roman discipline made so dangerotis, as 
that they had failed in their duty by sleeping on their post ; 
especially as, from the bad understanding which existed be- 
tween the Sanhedrim and the procurator, they could not know 
how far the mediation promised by ihe former would avail. 
But the most inconceivable feature is the alleged conduct of the 
Sanhedrim. The difficulty which lies in their going to the 
heathen procurator on the sabhatli, defiling themselves by ap- 
proaching the grave, and placing a watch, has certainly been 
overstrained by the Fragmentist ; bui their conduct, when the 
guards, returning from the grave, apprised them of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, is truly impossible. They believe the assertion 
of the soldiers tliat Jesus had arisen out of his grave in a 
miraculous manner. How could the council, many of whose 
members were Sadducees, receive this as credible ? Even tlie 
Pliai-isees in the Sanhedrim, though they held in theory the 
possibility of a resurrection, would not, with tlie mean opinion 
wliicli they enteitained of Jesus, be inclined to believe in his 
resurrection ; especially as the assertion in the mouth of 
iIjc guards sounded just like a falsehood invented to screen a 
isiiliire in duty. The real Sanhedrists, on hearing such an asser- 
lion from the soldiers, would have replied with exasperation: 
You lie ! you have slept and allowed him to be stolen ; hut you 
will have to pay dearly for this, when it comes to he investi- 
gated by the procurator. But instead of this, the Sanhedrists 
in our gospel speak them fair, and entreat them thus : Tell a lie, 
say that you have slept and allowed him to be stolen : more- 
over, they pay them richly for the falsehood, and promise to 
^ exculpate them to the procurator. This is evidently spoken en- 
tirely on the C iiristian presupposition of the reality of the resur- 
rection of Jesus ; a presupposition however which is quite in- 
correctly attributed to the members of the Sanhedrim. It is 
also a difficulty, not merely searched out by the Fragmentist, 

X 2 
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but even acknowledged by orthodox expositors that the San- 
hedrim, in a regular assembly, and after a formal consultation, 
should have resolved to corrupt the soldiers and put a lie into 
their mouths. That in this manner a college of seventy men 
should have officially decided on suggesting and rewarding the 
uttenmee of a falsehood, is, as Olshausen justly observes, too 
widely at variance with the decorum, the sense of propriety, in- 
separal)le from such an assembly. The expedient of supposing 
that it was merely a private meeting, since only the chief priestn 
and eldera^ not \k\c^criheH^ are said to have embraced the reso- 
lution of bribing the soldici‘8®, would involve the# singularity, 
that in this assembly the acrihefi wore absent, wliile in the 
shortly previous interview with the procurator, where the Hcrihes 
are represented by the Pliarisecs who formed their majority, the 
ciders were wanting : whence it is evident rather that, it being 
inconvenient invariably to designate the Sanhedrim by a full 
enumeration of its constituent parts, it was not seldom indicated 
by the mention of only some or one of these. If it therefore 
remains tliat according to Matthew the high council must in a 
formal session have resolved on bribing the guards : such an 
act of baseness could only be attributed to the council as such, 
by the rancour of the primitive Christians, among whom our 
anecdote arose. 

These difficulties in the present narrative of the first gospel 
have been felt to be so pressing, that it has been attempted to 
remove them by the supposition of interpolation®; which has 
lately been moderated into the opinion, that while the anecdote did 
not indeed proceed from the apostle Matthew himself, it was 
not however added by a hand dtherwiso alien to our gospel, 
but was inserted . by the Greek translator of the Hebrew 
Matthe^ Against the former supposition the absence of all 

’ OUbausen, s. 506# 

® Michaelis, ut &up. s. 198 f. 

® Stroth, in Eicbhom*s Eepertorium, 9, s. 141, 

Kem, iiber den tJrsprung dos Ev, Matth. Tub. Zeitschrift, 1834, 2, s. 100 f. ; 
comp. 128. Compare my Review, JabrVueber f. wks. Kritik, Nov. 1834 ; now in 
the CharakterUtiken u. Kritiken, a. 280. 
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critical authority is decisive ; the appeal of Hiose who advance 
the oth^r opinion to the unapostolic character of the anecdote, 
would not warrant its separation from the context of the main 
narrative, unless that narrative itself were already proved to be 
of apostolic origin ; while the anecdote is so far from presenting ^ 
any want of connexion with the rest, that, on the contrary, 
Paulus is right in his remark that an interpolator (or inserting 
translator) would scarcely have given himself the trouble to 
distribute his interpolation in three different places (xxvii. 
62 — 66,* xxviii. 4.; 11 — 15.), hut would have compressed it 
into one passage, or at most two. Neither can the question be 
settled so cheaply as Olshauscn imagines, when he concludes 
that the entire narrative is apostolic and correct, save that the 
evangelist erred in representing the corruption of the guards as 
being resolved on in full council, whereas the affair was proba- 
bly managed in secret by Caiaphas alone : as if this assembly of 
the council were the sole difl&culty of the narrative, and as if, 
when errors had insinuated themselves in relation to this parti- 
cular, they might not extend to others also 

Paulus correctly points out how Matthew liimself, by the 
statement : and this saying is commonly reported among the 
Jews to this day , — indicates a calumnious Jewish report as the 
source of his narrative. But when this theologian expresses 
the opinion that the Jews themselves propagated the story, that 
they had placed a watch at the grave of Jesus, but that the 
guards had pennitted his body to be stolen : this is os perverted 
a view as that of Hase, when he conjectures that the report in * 
question proceeded first of all from the fHends of Jesus, and 
was afterwards modifted by his enemies. For as regards the 
former supposition, Kuintil has already correctly remarked, that 
Matthew merely designates the assertion respecting the theft of 
the corpse as a Jewish report, not the entire narrative of the 
placing of a watch ; neither is there any reason to be conceived 


Ease, L. J. § 145. 
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why the Jews should have fabricated such a report as that a 
watch was set at the grave of Jesus : Pauliis says, it was hoped 
thereby to render the assertion that the body of Jesus was stolen 
by his disciples more easy of acceptation with the credulous : 
but those must indeed have been very credulous who did not 
observe, that the placing of the watch was the very thing to 
render a furtive removal of the body of Jesus improbable. 
Paulus appears to represent the matter to himself thus : the 
Jews wished to obtain witnesses as it were to the accusation of 
a thefts and for this purpose fabricated the story of the guard 
being placed by the grave. But that the guards with open 
eyes quietly beheld the disciples of Jesus carry away his body, 
no one could credit : while, if they' saw nothing of this, because 
they slept, they gave no testimony, since they could then only 
by inference arrive at the conclusion, that the body might have 
been stolen: a conclusion which could be drawn just as well 
without them. Thus in no way can the watch have belonged 
to the Jewish basis of the present naiTative; but the rc])ort dis- 
seminated among the Jews consisted, as the text also says, 
merely in the assertion that the disciples had stolen the body. 
As the Christians wished to oppose tliis calumny, there was 
formed among them the legend of a watch placed at the grave 
of Jesus, and now they could boldly confront their slanderers 
with the question : how can the body have been carried away, 
since you placed a watch at the grave and sealed the stone ? 
And because, as we have ourselves proved in the course of ©ur 
inquiry, a legend is not fully convicted of groundlessness until 
it has been shown how it could arise even without historical 
grounds : it was attempted on the side of the Christians, in 
showing what was supposed to be the true state of the case, to 
expose also the origin of the false legend, by deriving the false- 
hood propagated among the Jews from tire contrivance of the 
Sanhedrim, and their corruption of the guards. Thus the truth 
is precisely the reverse of what Hase says, namely, that the 
legend probably arose among the friends of Jesus and was 
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modified by bis enemies : — the fiiends first had an inducement 
to the fiction of the watch, when the enemies had already spoken 
of a theft 

§ 137. 

TIDINGS GF THE EKSUHaECTION. 

That the first news of the grave of J^sus being opened and 
empty on the second morning after his burial, came to the dis- 
ciples by the mouth of women, is unanimously stated by the 
four evangelists ! but in all the more particular circumstances 
they diverge from each other, in a way which has presented the 
richest material for the polemic of the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, 
and on the other hand has given abundant work to the har- 
monists and apologists, without there having been hitherto any 
successful attempt at a satisfactory mediation between the two 
parties \ 

Leaving behind the difierence which is connected with the 
divergencies in the history of the burial, as to the object of the 
women in resorting to the grave, — namely, that according to 
the two intermediate evangelists they intended to embalm the 
body of J esus, according to the two others merely to pay a visit 
to the grave, — we find, first, a very complicated divergency re- 
lative to the number of the women who made this visit. " Luke 
merely speaks indefinitely of many women; not alone those 
whom he describes xxiii. 55. as having come with Jesus Irom 
Galilee, and of whom he mentions by name, Mary Magdalene, 
Joanna, and Mary tlie mother of James, but also certain others 
with iheniy rmg auv aOrai; (xxiv. 1.). Mark has merely three 
women ; two of those whom Luke also names, but as the third, 
Salome instead of Joanna (xvi. 1.). Mattliew has not tliis 
tliird woman, respecting whom the two intermediate evangelists 
difibr, but merely the two Maiios concerning whom they agree 


** Comp. Tlieile, zur Biogr. Jesu, § 37 ; Weisse, die Evang. Gesch. 2, s. 343 f. 
* Comp. Theile, ut sup. 
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(xacviii. 1^)" Lsstty, John has only one of these, Mary Magda- 
len^ (xx. L). The time at Whicfi th^ women go to the grave ;s 
li]^e^»^’not determined with uniformity; for even if the words 
of Matthew, end of the s<ihhath, as it began to dawn 

\toward the first day of the week] (TcySBaro^, t >) h7n^<a&}iov(7^ 
'4U da^^arav, make no difference still the additjion of 
Mark : at the rising of the sun, avanbavrog roe are in 

contradiction with the expressions when it was yet dark, a hot lag 
ETi in Jolm, ’ and very early fn the morning, o^$^ov^a$£og, 

m Luke. — In relation to circimistances in which the women 
first saw tlie grave there may apjifear to be a differeAce, at least 
between Matthew and the three other evangelists. According 
to the latter, as they apj[)roach-and look towards the grave, they 
see that the stone has already been rolled away l)y an unknown 
hand : whereas the narrative of the first evangelist has appeared to 
many to imply that the women themselves beheld the stone rolled 
away by an angel. — Manifold are the'divergencies as to wliat 
the women furtlier saw and learned at the grave. According to 
Luke they enter into the grave, find that the body of Jesus is 
not there, and arc hence in perplexity, until they see standing 
by them two men in sliining garments, who announce to them 
his resurrection. In Mark, who also makes them enter into 
the grave, they see only one young man in a long white 
ment, not standing, but sitting on the right side, who ^vqs 
them the same intelligence. In Matthew they receiv'd this in- 
formation before they enter into the grave, from the angel, wlio 
after rolling away the stone had sat upon it. Lastly, according 
to John, Mary Magdalene, as soon a^ she sees the stone taken 
away, and without witnessing any ang^c appearance, runs 
back into the city. — Moreover , the relation in which the dis- 
ciples of Jesus are placed with respect to the first news of his 
resurrection is a different one in the different gospels. Accord- 
ing to Mark, the women, out of fear, tell no one of the angelic 
appearance which they have beheld ; according to John, Mary 


* Comp. Fritzschc, in loc., and Kern, Tub. Zoitsebr, 1834, 2, s. 102 f. 
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Magdalene has nothing inofe to say to J6hn and Peter, , to 
whom she hasten'^ from tlie'^^Sve, than that Jesus is taken 
away ; aoqording to Luke, the 'WOmen. report the appearidqiieo to 
the disciples in general, and not merely to two of thena*^ while 
acebrding to Mathew, as they were in the act of hastening to th# 
disciples, J esus hhnaelf met diem, and they were ahle to communi- 
cate this also to the #sciples. In the two ^t gospels nothing 
is Bfdd of one of the disciples himself going to the grave on 
hearings the report of the wpmen ; according to Luke, Peter 
went thither, found it empty and relumed wohdering, and from 
Luke xxiv»,24. it appears that other disciples besides him went 
thither in a similar manner ; according to the fourth gospel Peter 
was accompanied by John, who on this occasion was convinced 
of -the resurrection of Jesus. -Luke says that Peter made his 
visit to the sepulchre alter he had already been informed by the 
women of the angelic appearance ; but in the fourth gospel the 
two disciples go to the grav^ before Mary Magdalene can have 
told them of such an appearance ; it was only when she had 
proceeded a second time to the grave with the two disciples, 
and when they had returned home again, that, stooping into 
the sepulchre, she saw, according to tins gospel, two angels in 
white, sitting, the one at the head and the other at the feet, 
where the body of Jesus had lain, by whom she was asked, 
why she wept ? and on turning round she beheld Jesus him- 
self; a particular of which tliere is a fragmentary notice in 
Mark v. 9, with the additional remark, that she communicated 
this news to Iiis foimer companions. 

It has been thought possible to reconcile the greater part of 
these divergencies supposing, instead of one scene variously 
described, a multiplicity of different scenes ; for which purpose 
the ordinary grammatical and other artifices of the harmonists 
were pressed into the service. That Mark might not contra- 
dict the (TJtoTiag In ou<rni while it wm yet dark of John, the 
apologists did not scruple to translate the words avarslxavros 
TOW >tKiov by orituro sole ; the contradiction between Matthew 
® Kuintil, in Marc. p. 194 f. 
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and the rest, when the former appears to say that the women 
saw the stone rolled away by the angel, seemed to be more easy 
of solution, not indeed by supposing, with Michaelis that hcu 
tM {and behold!) denotes a recurrence to a previous event, 
and that aTTBKvXKTE has the signification of a pluperfect (an ex- 
pedient which has been justly combated by modem criticism in 
opposition to Lessing, who was inclined to admit it ; but by 
understanding the v. 1 to express a yet unfinished progress 
of the women towards the grave, in which case the xat i^oi) and 
what follows may, in acco^dtmcc with its proper meaning, relate 
something that happened after the departure of the wpmen from 
their home, but before their arrival at the grave In relation 
to the number and the visit of the women, it was in the first 
place urged that even according to John, although he mentions 
only Mai*y Magdalene by name, — several women must have 
accompanied her to the grave, since he makes her say after her 
return to the two disciples: we know not where they have laid 
him ^ ; a plural, which certainly intimates the presence of otlier 
but unspecified persons, with whom Mary Magdalene, wliether 
at the grave itself or on her return, had conversed on the sub- 
ject before she came to the apostles. Thus, it is said, Mary 
Magdalene went to the grave with the other women, more or 
fewer of whom ai'e mentioned by the other evangelists. As boM^/ 
ever she returned without having, like the otlier women, seen 
an angel, it is supposed that she ran back alone as soon as she 
saw the stone roUed away : which is accounted for by her im- 
petuous temperament, she having been formerly a demoniac 
While she hastened back to the city, the other women saw the 
appearances of which the synoptists speak. — To all, it is main- 


* Michaelis, ut sup. s. 112, 

* Schiieckenburger, ilber den Urspr. des erston kanon. Evang. s. 62 f.. Comp, tlie 
Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist in Lessing’s viertein Beitrag, s. 472 ff. On the other hand, 
Lessing’s Duplik, Werke, Donauasch. Ausg. 6, Thl. s. 394 f. 

• Be Wette, jn loc. 

’ Michaelis, s. 150 ff. 

• Paulus, exeg, Hantlb. 3, b. s. 825. 
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tained, the angels appeared within the grave ; for the statemeilt 
in Matthew that one sat outside on the stone, is only a pluper- 
fect : when tlie women came he had already withdrawn into tlie 
sepulchre, and accordingly, after their conversation with him, 
the women are described as departing from the sepulchre 
iis^Ooucrai £k toV (v. 8)®: in which observation it is 

only overlooked that between the first, address of the angel and 
the aljove expression, there stands his invitation to the women 
to come with him into the grave and see the place where Jesus 
had lain. In relation to the difierence that according to the 
two first evangelists the women see only one angel, according 
to the third, two, even Calvin resorts to the miserable ex- 
pedient of supposing a synecdoche, namely that all the evange- 
lists certainly knew of two angels, but Matthew and Mark men- 
tion only the one who acted as speaker. Others make different 
women see different appearances : some, of whom Matthew and 
Mark speak, seeing only one angel ; the others, to whom Luke 
refers, and who come earlier or perhaps later than the above, 
seeing two ; but Luke makes the same two Maries who, ac- 
cording to his predecessors, had seen only one angel, narrate to 
tlie apostles an appearance of two angels. It is also said that 
the women returned in separate groups, so that Jesus might 
meet those of whom Matthew speaks without being seen by 
those of Luke ; and though those of Mark at first tell no one 
from fear, the rest, and they themselves afterwards, might com- 
municate wkat they had seen to the disciples". — On heming 
the report brought by several women, Peter, according to Luke, 
straightway goes to the grave, finds it empty and turns away 
wondering. But according to the Jiypothcsis which we are now 
detailing, Mary Magdalene had run back a considerable time 
before the other women, and had brought with her to the grave 

® Michaelis, fc. 117. 

Michaelis, s. 146. — Celsus stumbled at this difference respecting the number of 
the angels, and Ongeu replied that the evangelists mean different angels : Matthew 
and Mark the one who had rolled away the stone, Luke and J ohn those who were 
commissioned to give information to the women, o. C^els. y. 66. 

** Pa\iliis, in loc. Matth. 
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Peter and John. Thus Peter, first on hearing the imperfect in- 
telligence of Mary Magdalene that the grave was empty, must 
have gone thither with John ; and subsequently, on the account 
of the angelic appearance brought by the other women, he must 
have gone a second time alone : in wliich case it would be par- 
ticularly surprising that while his companion arrived at a belief 
in the resurrection of Jesus on the very first visit, he himself 
had not attained further than wonder even on the second. 
Besides, as the Fragmentist has already ably shown, the narra- 
tive in the third gospel (jf the visit of Peter alone, and that in 
the fourth of the visit of Peter and John, are so strikingly simi- 
lar even in words that the majority of commentators regard 
them as referring to a single visit, Luke having only omitted 
to notice the companion of Peter : in support of which opinion 
they can appeal to Luke xxiv. 24. But if the visit of the two 
apostles, occasioned by the return of Mary Magdalene, be one and 
the same with that occasioned by the return of the other women, 
then tlie return of the women is also not a double one ; if how- 
ever they returned in company with each other, we have a con- 
tradiction. After the two apostles are returned without having 
seen an angel, Mary, who remains beliind, as she looks into the 
grave, all at once sees two. What a strange playing at hide 
and seek must there have been on the part of the angels, accord- 
ing to the harmonistic combination of these narratives ! First 
only one shows himself to one group of women, to another 
group two show themselves ; botli forthwitli conceal themselves 

“ I subjoin the table sketched by the Pmg^entist (ut sup. s. 477 f.) .* 

1. Luke xxiv. 12 : Peter ran lo the grave, 

John XX, 4 : Peter and'^h^ xan; 

2. Luke V. 12 : Peter looked in, 

John Y« 5 : John looked in, 

3. Luke V. 12 : Peter saw the clothes lying alone, /JXiatk ra e4ovi» KUfAiva, 

fievK, 

John V. 0, 7 : Peter saw the clothes lie, and the napkin not lying with the 
clothes : 'hu^i7 h^oytet kuH ro aoi7id^$ov ol fAirk Ihyivy 

4. Luke V. 12 : Peter went home, wxnKh 

John V. 10 ; Petcrand John went home again, <l^r55x^^»v craX/y tuvnvs'’ 
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from the disciples ; but after their departure both again become 
visible. To remove these intermissions Palilus has placed the 
appearance presented to Mary Magcjalene before the arrival of 
the two disciples : but by this violent transposition of the order 
chosen by the narrator, he has only confessed the impossibility ^ 
of thus incorporating the various evangelists with each other. 
Hereupon, as Mary Magdalene raises, herself from looking into 
the grave and turns round, she sees Jesus standing behind her. 
According to Matthew, Jesus appeared to Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary, when they had already set out on their way to 
the city, c^onsequently when they were at some distance from 
the grave. Thus Jesus would have first appeared to Mary 
Magdalene alone, close to tlie grave, and a second time when 
she was on her way from thence, in the company of another 
woman. In order to avoid the want of puqiose attaching to the 
repetition of an appearance of Jesns after so short an interval, 
commentators have here called in the above supposition, that 
Mary Magdalene had previously separated herself from the 
women of whom Matthew speaks but in that case, since 
Matthew has besides Mary Magdalene only the other Mary, it 
would have been only one woman to whom Jesus appeared on 
the way from the grave : whereas Matthew throughout speaks 
of several {(X7rinvT7f(rsv auTaig). 

To escape from this restless running to and fro of the dis- 
ciples and the women, this phantasmagoric appearance, disap- 
pearance, and reappearance of the angels, and the useless repe- 
tition of the appearances of Jesus before the same person, which 
result from this Jiarmonistio method, we must consider each 
evangelist by liimself : we then oJ)tain from each a quiet picture 
with simple dignified features; one visit of the women to the 
grave, or according to John, two ; one angelic appearance; one 
appearance of Jesus, according to John and Matthew ; and one 
visit to the grave by one or two of the disciples, according to 
Luke and John. ^ 

But with Uie above difficulties of the harmonistio method of 

** KuiniJl, ill Matth. p. 800 f. 
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incorporation as to the substance, there is associated a difficulty 
as to form, in the question, how comes it, under the presup- 
positions of this mode of viewing the gospels, that from the 
entire series of occurrences, each narrator has selected a separate 
portion for himself, — that of the many visits and appearances 
not one evangelist relates all, and scarcely one tlie same as his 
neighbour, but for the most part each has chosen only one for 
representation, and each again a different one? The most 
plausible answer to this question has been given by Griesbach 
in a special treatise on tjjis subject He supposes that each 
evangelist recounts the resunrection of Jesus in tlia. manner in 
which it first became known to him : John received the first in- 
formation from Mary Magdalene, and hence he narrates only 
what he learned from her ; to Matthew (for without doubt the 
disciples, as strangers visiting the feast, resided in difft‘rent 
quarters of the city, ) the first news was communicated by those 
women to whom Jesus himself appeared on their way from the 
grave, and hence he relates only what these had experienced. 
But here this explanation already founders on the facts, that 
in Matthew, of the women who see Jesus on their way homeward, 
Maty Magdalene is one ; and tliat in John, Mary Magdalene, 
after her second visit to the grave, in which Jesus appeared 
to her, no longer went to John and Peter alone, but to the 
disciples in general, and commimicated to them the appearance 
she had seen and the commission she had received : so that 
Matthew in any case must also have known of the appearance 
of Jesus to Mary Magdalene Further, when, according to 
this hypothesis, Mark narrates the history of the resurrection 
as he had learned it in the haupe of his mother who lived in 
Jerusalem (Acts xii. 12.);- Luke, as he had received it from 
Joanna, whom he alone mentions: we cannot but wonder at 
the tenacity with which, according to this, each must have clung 
to the narrative wliich he had happened first to receive, since 

** Progr. de fontibus, unde KvangeUstae suas de resurroctione Domini narrationcs 
hauserint. Opusc. acad. ed. Gabler, Vol. 2, p. 241 ff. 

Comp. Schneckenburger, ut sup. s. 64 f, Anra, 
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llie resurrection of Jesus must have been the subject of all 
others on which there was the most lively interchange of nar- 
ratives among his adherents, so tliat the ideas concerning the 
first tidings of the event must have found their level. To re- 
move these difficulties, Griesbach has farther supposed, thab 
the disciples had it in their intention to compare the discordant 
accounts of the women and reduce them to order ; when, how- 
ever, the resuscitated Jesus himself appeared in the midst of 
them, they neglected this, because they now no longer founded 
their lid tli on the assertions of the women, but on the appear- 
ances wlncji they had themselves witnessed : but the more the 
information of the women fell into the backgit^und, the less 
conceivable is it, how in the sequel each could so obstinately 
cling to wliat this or that woman had chanced first to com- 
municate to him. 

if then the plan of incorporation will not lead to the desired 
end we must try that of selection, and inquire whether we 
must not adhere to one of the four accounts, as pre-eminently 
apostolic, and by this rectify the others ; in wliich inquiry here 
as elsewliere, from tlie essential equality of the external evi- 
dence, only tlie internal character of the separate narratives can 
decide. 

From the number of those accounts conocming the fii*st in- 
telligence of the resurrection of Jesus which have any claim to 
the rank ol autoptical testimonies, modem criticism has ex- 
cluded that of the first gospel*^; and wo cannot, as in other 
instances, complain of this disfavour as an injustice. For in 
many respects the narrative of the first gospel here betrays 
itself to have been cjuried a step farther in traditional develop- 
ment than that of the other gospels. First, that the miraculous 
opening of the grave is seen by the w<imcn — if indeed Matthew 
intends to say this^ — could scarcely, had it really been the case, 

On this subject comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, s. 245 ; Ammon, Fort- 
bildung des Christenthums zur Weltrcligion, 2, 1, s. 6 ; Theile, zur Biogr. Jesu. 

§ 37. 

Schulz, liber das Abendmahl, s. 821 f. ; ScKneckenburger, ut sup. s. 61 ff. 
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have beai so entirely lost from remembrance as it is in the 
oth# evangelists, but might very well be formed gradually in 
tradition ; farther, that the rolling away of the stone was 
effected by the angel, evidently rests only on the combination 
of one who did not know any better means of answering the 
question, bow the great stone was removed from the grave, and 
the guards taken out of tlie way, than to use for both purposes 
the angel presented to him in the current narratives of the 
appearance witnessed by the women ; to which he added the 
earthquake as a further embellishment of the scene. But 
besides this, there is in the narrative of Matthew yet another 
trait, wliich has any thing but an historical aspect. After the 
angel has already announced the resurrection of Jesus to the 
women, and charged them to deliver to the disciples the mes- 
sage that they should go into Galilee, where they would see the 
risen one ; Jesus liimself meets them and repeats the message 
which they are to deliver to the disciples. This is a singular 
superfluity. Jesus had nothing to add to the purport of the 
message which the angel had given io the women ; hence he 
could only wish to confirm it and render it more authentic. 
But to the women it needed no further confirmation, for they 
wore already filled with ^reat jqy by the tidings of the angel, 
and thus were believing ; while for the disciples even that con- 
firmation did not suffice, for they remained inoredulous even 
to the account of th#se who assured them that they had seen 
Jesus, until they hod seen him themselves. Thus it appears 
that two different narrations, as to the first news of the resur- 
rection, hove here become entangled with each other ; the one 
representing angels, the other, Jesus himself, as the medium by 
which the il^omen were infbnhed of the event and sent with a 
message to the disciples,:— the latter evidently the later tradition. 

The pre-eminence in originality denied to the narrative of 
Matthew, is here as elsewhere awarded to that of John. Traits 
so characteristic, says Liicke, as that on the visit to the grave ' 
the oth^ disciple went faster than Peter and came to the spot 
before him, attest the authenticity of the gospel even to the 
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most sceptical. But the matter has yet another aspect. It 
has been already remarked, at an earlier point of our inquiry, 
that this particular belongs to the effort, which the fourth 
gospel exhibits in a peculiar manner, to place John aboye 
Peter We may now discuss the point with more particularity, 
by comparing the account in Luke alr^dy mentioned of the 
visit of Peter to the grave, with tWt account in the fourth 
gospel of the visit of the two disciples. According to Lnke 
(xxiv. 12.), Peter runs to the grave: according to John 
(xx. 8 ff), Peter and the favourite disciple go together, ^nt so 
that the latter runs faster, and comes first to the grave. In the 
third gospel, Peter stoops down, looks into the sepulchre, and 
sees the linen clothes: in the fourth, John does this, and sees 
the same. In the third gospel, nothing is said of an entering 
into the grave : but the fourth makes Peter enter first, and look 
more closely at the linen clothes, then John also, and the latter 
with the result that he begins to believe in the resurrection of 
Jesus*®. That in these two narratives we have one and the 
same incident, has been above shown probable from their 
similarity even in the expressions. Thus the only question is : 
which is the original narrative, the one nearest to the fact ? If 
that of John ; then must his name have been gradually lost out 
of the narrative in the course of tradition, and the visit to the 
grave ascribed to Peter only ; which, sinc^ the importance of 
Peter threw all others into the shade, is^easily conceivable. 
We might rest contented with this conclusion, regarding these 
two parallel narratives by themselves ; but in connexion with 
the whole suspicious position which the fourth gospel assigns 
to John in relation to Peter, the contrary relation of the two 
narratives must here again be held the more probable. As in 
the entrance into the high priest's palace, so in the visit to the 
grave of Jesus, only in the fourth gospel is John given as a 
companion to Peter ; as in the former case it is he who gains 

Vol. II. § 74. 

** Concerning thie tense of l«’/rr«vrf», and its not being contradicted by JtfWw 
m. ». K, (t. 9), tee the correct vie# in LUckc^ in loe» 

VOL. III. 
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an entxatioe fou Peter, so in the latter he rtihs before him and 
eoets the first glance into tlie grave, a ciroumstance which i» 
repeatedly motioned. That afterwards Peter is thp first to 
enter into the grave, is only an apparent advantage, which is 
allowed him out of deference to the common idea of his 
position: for after him John also enters, and with a result of 
which Peter could not boast, namely, that he believed in the 
resurrection of Jesus, and thus was the first who attained to 
that degree of faith. Prom this efficxt to make John the first- 
bom ’iunong the believes in the resurrection of Jesus, may also 
be eKplained the divergency, that according to the nan-ative of 
the fi)urth gospel alone, Mary Magdalene hastens back to the 
two disciples before she has yet seen an angeL For had she 
beforehand witnessed an angelic appearance, which she would 
not any more than the women in Matthew have mistrusted, she 
would have been the first believer, and would have won the 
precedence of John in this respect: but this is avoided by repre- 
senting her as coming to the two disciples immediately after 
perceiving the emptiness of the grave, and under the dis- 
quietude excited in her by this circumstance. This presup- 
position serves also to explain why the fourth gospel makes the 
woman returning from the grave go, not to the disciples in 
general, but only to Peter and John. As, namely, the intelli- 
gence which, according to the oiijgixial narrative, was brought 
to all the disciples, occasionech according to Luke, only Peter 
to go to the grave, and as according to Mark (v. 7), 

the message of women was destined more especially for 
Peter : the idea might easily he jfemusd, that the news came to 
tMe disciple done, yrtth wip>m object of Ihe fourth evan- 
gelist wodd then iwqiar^^ should associate John. Only 

after Ihe two disoipius had oome to the grave, and his John had 
attained fiuth, couM the^m 2 thoT of the fourth gospel introduce 
the appearances of the angel and of Jesus himself, which were 
said to have been granted to the women. That instead of these 
collectiveiy he names only Mary Magddene — although, as has 
been earlier remarked, he xx. 2, presupposes at least a subse- 
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qnent meeting between her and otlier women-^tliia might ceif- 
tainly, under other drcumstances, be reg^ded as the original 
representation, Whence the synoptical <me arose by a process of 
generajkation : but it might jnst ' as well be the case that the 
other woinen, being less ' known, Were eclipsed by Mary Mag" 
dalene. The description of the scene between ber and, Jesus, 
with the noi;t-recognition of him ai'» the first irtoment, Ac., 
certaml^ does honour to the ingenuity and pathos of the au- 
thor ; but here also there is an unhistorical |qperfluity similar 
to that in Matthew. For here the angels have not; as in the 
other evangi^lists, to announce the resurrection to Mary Mag- 
dalene, and to make a disclosure to her ; but they merely ask 
her, WA$f weepest thou t whereupon Mie complains to them of 
the disappearance of tlie body of Jesus, but, without waiting for 
any further explanation, turns round and sees Jesus standing. 
Thus as in Matthew the appearance of Jesus, since it is not 
represented as the principal and effective one, is a superfluous 
addition to that of the angel : so here, the angelic appearance is 
an idle, ostentatious introduction to the appearance of Jesus. 

If we turn to the third account, that of Mark, to ascertain 
whether he may not perhaps be the nearest to the fact : we find 
it so incoherent, and composed of materials so little capable of 
being fitted together, that such a relation is not to be thought 
of. After it has been already narrated that early in the morn- 
ing of the day succeeding the Sabbath the women came to the 
gfrave of Jesus, and were informed by an angel of his resur- 
rection, but out of fear said nothing to any one of the appear- 
ance which they had seen (xvi. I— B.) : at v. 9, as if nothing 
had previously been said either of the resurrection or of the 
time at which it happened, the narrator proceeds : Now imhe^ 
Jems Wds tmon emly tJieJirst day of thts week, he appeared 
first to Mary Magdalene out of whom he had cast seem 
^ devihy avaCrag S^e Ttfiirv <ra^0drrv wpwToy Mafia rf 

May3ax>»yji. This statement also do^ not suit the foregoing 

** Weiis»e ia qf a difiPerent opinion, n^ Aap. #. 366 Anm. 

r 2 
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uantativ*?, I>©taiu8e this is not formed on the supposition of an 
appearance specially intended for Mary Magdalene : on die 
ooiitrary, as she is said to be informed by an angel of the resur- 
rection of Jesus, together with two other women, Jesus could 
ndt have. appeared to her beforeh^d; while afterwards, on her 
way to the city, she was in company with the other women, 
when according to Matthew they were all actually niet by Jesus, 
Whether on tliis account we are to regard the end of the gospel 
of Mark, from v. 9, as a later addition is indeed doubtftd, 
from the want of decisive critical grounds, and still more from 
the abruptness of the conclusion i^offouvro yap^ for they were 
af raidy which the gospel would then present ; but in any case 
tye have here a narrative which the author, without any clear 
idea of the state of the fact and the succession of the events, 
hastily compiled out of the heterogeneous elements of the cur- 
rent legend, which he knew not how to manage. 

In the narrative of Luke there would be no special difficulty: 
but it has a suspicious element in common with the others, 
namely, the angelic appearance, and moreover, in a twofold 
form. What had the angels to do in this scene ? Matthew tells 
usi to roll away the stone from the grave; on which it has 
already been remarked by Celsus, that according to the orthodox 
presupposition, the Son of God could find no such aid necessary 
for this purpose®*'^: he might indeed find it suitable and be* 
ooming. In Mark and Luke the ang^s appear more as having 
to impart information and oomnitssidns to the women : but as, 
according to Matthew and John, Jpswis himself appeared im- 
mediately after, and repeated thci#4^VM)mmisBionB, the delivery of 
them by angels was eup^^us. Hence, nothing remains but 
to sfy : the angels ^ belpnged to the embellishment of the great 
scene, as celestial attendants who had to open to the Messiah 
the door by which he meant to issue forth ; as a guard of honour 

. ** A$ Vatilp, Fritz»che, Greyer, BbUeitong, 1, § Comp. Be Wotte, ex«g, 
Handb. 1, 2, 8. 199 f. A middle. view in Hng, Einl. in d, N. T. 2, § 89. 

** Orig. c. Cels. v. 62 : I yAj rw 4%9u mmit m Utmjh avoT^at vov 
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on the spot from which the ouoe dead had just departed with 
recovered life. But here occurs the question : does this species 
of pomp exist in the real court of Godv o^ oijy in the childish 
conception formed of it by antiquity ? ♦ 

Hence commentators have laboured in .various ways to trans- 
form the angels in the history of the resurrection into natural 
appearances. Setting out from the afeCount of the first gospel 
in whdcfi the angel is said to have a form or countenance like 
lightning^ i^ia m and to effect the roiling away of the 

stone and the prostration of the guards, while an earthquake is 
connected Vjith his appearance ; it no longer lay far out of the 
way to think of a flash of lightning, which struck the stone with 
force sufficient to shatter it, and cast the guards to the earth ; 
or of an earthquake which, accompanied by flames bursting out 
of the ground, produced the same effect ; in which case the flames 
and the overwhelming force of the phenomenon were taken by 
the watching soldiers for an angel But partly the circum- 
stance that the angel seated himself on the stone after it had 
been rolled away, partly, and still more decidedly, the statement 
that he spoke to the wpmen, renders thiskypothesis insufficient. 
Hence an effort has been made to complete it by the supposition 
that the sublime thought, Jesus is risen ! which on the discovery 
that the grave was empty began to arise in the women tod 
* gradually to subdue their first doubts, was ascribed by tliem, 
after the oriental mode of thought and language, to an angeP^. 
But how comes it that in all the gospels the angels are repre* 
sented as clothed in white, shining garments ? Is that too an 
oriental figure of speech ? The oriental may indeed describe a 
good thought which occurs to him as being whispered to him 
by an angel: but to depict the clothing and aspect of this 
angel, passes the bounds of the merely figurative even amon|r 
orientals. In the description of the gospel the supposed 

•» SchuBter, in Bichbom’B 8%. Biblitah, 9, g. io3i ff. ; Kuinei, in 
799. ' 

Friedrich, Uber die Engel in der Anferatehungqieschicbte. In Eichhom’g nllg* 
Bibl. 0 , 8. 700 ff. Kuino], ut sup. 
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liglitaaing mi^ht be called to aid, in the conjeethte that the 
diwA thereby produced on the senses of the women was ascribed - 
by them to an angeli which, with reference to that lightning, 
they depicted as one clothed in shining garments. But Bocord- 
ing to the other evangelists, the rolling away of the stone, ex 
hyjpothesi by the lightning, was not seen by the women ; on the 
contrary, when they went or looked into the grave, the white 
forms appeared to them in a perfectly tranquil position. Ac- 
corjiing to this, it must have been something within the grave 
which suggested to them the idea of white-robed angels. Now 
in the grave, according to Luke and John, there Uy the white 
linen clothes in which the body of Jesus had been wrapt : these, 
which were jrot^ognised simply as such by the more composed 
and courageous men, might, it is said, by timid and excited 
women, in the dark grave and by the deceptive morning twi- 
light, be easily mistaken for angels But how should the 
women, who must have expected to find in the grave a corpse 
enveloped in white, be prompted by the sight of these clothes 
to a thought so strange, and which then lay so remote from 
their anticipations, as that they might be an angel who would 
fitnnounce to them the resurrection of tlieir deceased master ? It 
has been thought in another quarter quite superfluous here to 
advance so many ingenious conjectures as to what the Angels 
may have been, since, among the four narratives, two expressly * 
tell us what they were : namely, natural men, Mark caUing his 
angel a youny man, nayUntdv, Luke his two angels, two men, 
Whom then are we to suppose these men to have 
been ? Here again a door is dpi&iied for the supposition of secret 
colleagues of Jesus, who ihust liave been unknown even to the 
two disciples : — ^these men seen at the grave may have been the 
same who met him in the so-Gallad Transfiguration, perhaps 
Essenes, white being worn by this sect, — or whatever else of the 

like conjectures the antiquated pragmatism of a Bahrdt or 
' ’ 1 ' ' ' ' ‘ 

** Thus a treatise in Kichhom s Bifel. 8, s. 629 ff., and in Schmidt’s Bibl. 2, 
s. S4B f. f also Bauer, hehr. Myth* 5, s. 2S9. 

^ Paulus, exeg. Handb. B, b. «. 829, 65, 69, 62* 
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Yenturim im to oflfer* Or wiU it r^et ehom to suppose 
mjmdj mmd^td i?ieetupig?,icy^ laetty, with P^^ttlns, to 
tlm maW in.an.ob^aolity, from ijpidst of whi^, ©o soon as 
it it andeavourod to oJw 3|;^y aeflmte thoughts, the two 
form© of the secret polleagues mtmiably present themselves % 
A correct discernment wiU here also rather recognme the forms 
of the Jewish popular coi|ceptio%^ by whfoh. the primitive 
Ohfi»#^a®i treditioE held k necessary to glorify the resufiectioE 
of its Messiah ; a recognition, which ^t oncp solves in the most 
simple manner the diflferei^ces in the numhof and model of ap- 
pearance of tliose celestial beings 

Herewith, however, it is at the same time acknowledged that 
we can succeed no better with the plan of selection than with that 
of incorporation ; but must rather confess, that in all the evan- 
gelical accounts of these first tidings of the resurrection, we 
have before us nothing more than traditional reports®*. 


§ 188. 

APPBAHAirOBfl OF TUX JX8U8 IS CkALILSB AND IN JUDSA, INOLlTDlire TH08B 

MENTION BID Br PADl AND BY APOCAtPHAL WBITINOa 

The most important of all the differences in the history of 
the resurrection turns upon the question, what locality did 
Jesus design to be the chief thCatre of his appearances after the 
resurrection ? The two first gospels make Jesus, before hk 
death, when retiring to the Mount of Olives, utter this promise 
tg his disciples: I am risen again / will go before gou 

into Galilee (Matt xxvi* 32-; Markxiv. 28.); the siune as- 
surance is given to the women by the angels on the morning uf 

Fritosclie; in in loc., Nmm — pfini tmpom Cktit^iiands t^m 
tUgntik mdm^ote^^at, fwt de m vUcm rmt^o nmMmi ad hm,inei pufirrOt 

gmm copdimrtm %Merpre$ 4i mijuiar, Tfym 

on the UiaerenoeB in relation to the nntnW of th,i& nngeU; &c* : Mimdrmi tmpirdta 
Mmiae tn vitam reditm mwa0tla adjeme $.ld aha,i qpm Mwmgdklae r^U-' 
pimt quenaxdmodmi ab iids audbriim MMi mmiiiMma* 

^ Kaisei, bibl. Theol. 1, s. 264 £ 
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tlie resRmefeiaili with th© addition : there shall ye sef him (Matt- 
acimu, 7, ; Mark xvi. 7.) ; and in Matthew, besides all this, Jesus 
ia his own person commissions the women to say to the disciplea : 
theU they go ifito GaUlee, and there shall they see me (xxviii. 
10. ) . In Matthew the journey of the disciples into Galilee, with 
th© appearemce of Jesus which they thei*© witnessed (the only 
one to the disciples recorded by this evangelist), is actually 
narrated in the sequel. Mark, after describing the amazement 
into which the women were thrown by the angelic appearance, 
breaks off in the enigjpatical manner already mentioned, and 
appends some appearances of Jesus, which, — as the first happens 
irdmediately after the resurrection, and therefore necessarily in 
Jerusalem, and no change of place is mentioned before the 
succeeding ones, while the earlier direction to go into Galilee is 
lost sight of, — must all he regarded as appearances in and around 
Jerusalem. John knows nothing of a direction to the disciples 
to go into Galilee, and makes Jesus show liimself to the dis- 
ciples on the evening of the day of resurrection, and again eight 
days after, in Jerusalem; the concluding chapter, however, 
which forms an appendix to his gospel, describes an appearance 
by the Sea of Galilee. In Luke, on the other hand, not only is 
there no trace of an appearance in Galilee, Jerusalem with its 
environs being made the sole theatre of the appearanoes of 
Christ which this gospel relates ; but there is also put into the 
mouth of Jesus when, on the evening after the resurrection, he 
appears to the assembled disciples in Jerusalem, the injunction : 
tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem (in the Acts i. 4, more defi* 
ititely expressed by the ne^sJti^xihat they should not depart 
from Jernsalejn)^ until ye bslAdued with power from on. high 
(xxiv. 49.). Here two quefetions inevitably arise : 1st, how can 
Jesus have directed the disciples to journey into Galilee, and 
yet at the same time have commanded them to remain in Jern^ 
Salem until Pentecost? and ^diy, bow could he refer them 
to a promised appearance in Galilee, when he had the in*‘ 
tention of showing himself to them that very day in and near 
Jerusalem? 



gssvfiimcTiON or JfisiTO. aSlS^ 

Tlie finit oontmdietioB which » 

bat^weexi Matthew Ltihe, baa hf iio 0|ie h%m ihdia |K>i3it^y 
exMbitad than by the Wolfeabiittel ^^tagixxeixtisti : If, he writei^ 
it be tirue, as Luke eays^ that appeared to Me disdples m 
Jerusalte on the day of fais resurreo^n, and commanded theni 
to temain there,.aiid not to depaii^ thence until JPaxtecost : then 
is it fidse that he commanded 'their^thisl the name period to 
jotimey into G^alileO;, that he might appcair to ihem there, and 
vice veI 1 s&^ The harmonists mdeed affected to regard this 
objection as unimportant, and only remarked briefly, tiat the 
iiyunction |0 remain in a city was not equivalent to an- arrest^ 
and did not exclude walks and excursions in the neighbour- 
hood ; and that Jesus merely forbade the removal of residence 
from Jerasalen}, and the going out into all the world to preach 
the gospel, before the given term should arrive*. But |he 
journey from Jerusalem to Galilee is not a mere walk*, but the 
longest expedition which the Jew could make within the limits 
of his own country; as little was it an excursion for the 
apostles, but rather a return to their home : while what Jesus 
intended to prohibit to the disciples in that injunction cannot 
have been the going out into all the world to preach the gospel, 
since they would have no impulse t6 do this before the outpour- 
ing of tlie Spirit ; nor can it have been the removal of residence 
from Jerusalem, since thej were there only as strangers v4sitmg 
at the feast: rather Jesus must have meant to deter them from 
that very journey wMch it was the most natural for diem to 
take, i. e. from the return to their native province Galilee, afr^ 
the expiration of the feast days. Besides this — and even MS* 
ohaelis confesses hinself obliged to wonder here-^if Luke deles 
not mean by that prohibition of Jesus to exeiudc the jounm^ 
into Galilee, why is it that be alludes to this by no single 
word ? and in like manner, if Matthew kmw that Ms direct^ 
to go into Galilee was consistent with the cotninand to req^dn 


* In Leiaisg*# at sufu s. 486. 

« * 259 f. ^ KumOlii in Luc. 748w 
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ill tlte why has he omitted the latter, together with 

the ttj^j^earanoeB in JTemaal^ ? This is certainly ft^ plsiii pco&i 
theft Rocoumts cf the two evangelists are based on a 
idea as to the theatre on which the risen Jesus appeared. 

In this esrig^cy of having to reconcile two contxadictory com- 
mands given on the same day, the comparison with the Acts pre- 
sented a welcome help by indicatizig a distinction of the times. 
Here, namely, the command of Jesus that the disciples should 
i>ot leave Jerusalem is placed in his last appearance, forty 
daya iJber the resurrect^n, and immediately before the ascen- 
rion: at the close of ^ the gospel of Luke it is Hkejifrise in the 
laist interview, terminating in the ascension* that the above 
commieuid is given. Now though from the summary represent- 
ation of the gospel taken by itself, it must. he believed that all 
ocoiirred on the very day of the resurrection : we nevertheless 
see, it is said, from the history of the Acts by the same author, 
that between v. 48 and 44 in the last chapter of his gospd we 
must interpoi^ the forty days &om the resurrection to the ascen- 
sion. Herewith, then, the apparent contradiction between these 
two commands vanishes: for one who in the first instance in- 
deed enjoins a journey into Galilee, may very well forty days 
later, after this journey has been made, and the parties areoi^ 
more in the metropolis, now fi^bid any farther removal torn 
thence ®. But as the dread: of admitti^a contradiction b^wecn 
different New Testament authors is :no ground for departing firom 

he justified by the appreheniion that the same author may in 
different writings contradict: hmumlf ; ednoe if the one wcare 
wtitfeen somewhat later thfmV'the 4^^ may in the 

ihterim have been <m many : points otherwise informed, than 
when he composed his itait^tvork. That this was actually the 
case with Luke in reklibii to that part of the life of Jesu^^ 
which followed his resurreotien, we^ shall have reason to be 
convinced when we come to the history of the ascension: and 

* Schteiormadifr, aber dm hiikftA, ». 29» £. ; Paujliifi, a. 910., 
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ml 

tfek imoves &U groHpi M iBlsarp^eiiit nearly' fre 

weeks between tbe i^*4S, ®l, ir. A4» m Aekm^ 

of tbofef obvionaly immedii^ ooiiiiiaadoB ; nt ^ snioe lime, 
however* does away wiijh.the j^ssibiliiy of reooMiliiig^the 
oppOBi^ oommands of JMtft in Matthew ai^d Xnke by a diA^ 
.tinijtion of tunaiv , . , 

Meanwhile* mm admitting tiiattthia oontrn^ctibn wight be 
ioisoihe way or other reinbved, stiB, evm witlmt that expeas 
command which Lake mentions, the morevfaota as narrated by 
him and his predecesamr and sneoessor* res^n irreconoileable 
with the ii^unotion which Jesus gives to the disciples in Mat* 
thew. For, asks the Fragmentist, if the disciples coUeotiwdy 
twice saw him, spoke with him, touched Mm, and ate with him, 
in Jerusalem ; how can it be that they must have had to taka 
the long journey into Galilee inw^rder to see him ^ ? The haiv 
monists, it is true, boldly reply : when Jesus causes his disd* 
pies to be told that they will see Mm in Galilee* it is by no 
means said that they will see him nowhere else, still less that 
they will not see him in Jeru8aleln^ But, the Fragmentist 
might rejoin, after Ms manner : as little as one who says to me, 
go to Borne, there you shall see the Pope* can mean that the 
Pope will indeed first come through my present place of resi- 
dence, so as to be seen by me here, but afterwards I must yet go 
to Borne, in order to sep Mm again tiiere : so little would the 
angel in Matthew and Mark, if he had had any anticipation of 
the appearaxioe in Jerusalem on the very same day, have said to 
the disciples : go into Galilee, there will Jesus show himc^ 
to you ; but rather : be comforted* you shaikh yet see him h^ 
in Jemsalem before evening. Wherefore tS'e reference to the 
more remote event, when th^e was one of the same Jtind dose 
at hand ? wherdoie an appointiiieiit by means of the womn* 
for the liBci]^ to meet Jesns if the latter foresaw 

that he should on the same day ^psonally speak with ^ As* 

i j 

* Ut imp. ». 4S6. : 

* Vorkiangett Ufeet Hermeneutik des N* L, mil Aaw^ttdangftiif die 
Leideni* und Attfei«a^iaiigi^;eiis:hktle OhM,|ienaitgegeW vow Bleiaer, a. 314. 
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dipleg? With rea&on does the latest criticism iueist on what 
Lessiikg had previously urged ®; namely, that no rational 
aon would make an appointment with his friends through a 
third party for a joyful reunion at a distant place, if he were 
certain of seeing them repeatedly on the same day in their pre- 
sent locality If thus the angel and Jesus himself, when they 
in the morning by means of the women directed the disciples 
to go into Galilee, cannot yet have known that he would show 
himself to them on the evening of the same day in and near 
Jerusiiem : he must in tfee morning have still held the intention 
of going immediately into Galilee, but in the course />f the day 
have embraced another purpose. According to Paiilus*, an in- 
dication of such an original intention is found in Luke, in the 
travelling of Jesus towards Emmaus, which lay in the direction 
of Galilee ; while the reason fbrthe alteration of plan is supposed 
by the same expositor, with whom in this instance Olshausen 
agrees to have been the unbelief of the disciples, as more par- 
ticularly- manifested to Jesus on occasion of the joui’ney to 
Emmaus. How so erroneous a calculation on the part of Jesus 
can consist with the orthodox view of his person, is Olshausen’s 
care; but even regarding him in a purely human character, 
there appears no sufficient reason for such a change ofmiiid. 
Especially after Jesus had been recognised by the two disciples 
going to Emmaus, he might be certain that the testimony of 
the men would so aecredit the asseilion of the women, as to 
lead the disciples with at least a giimmering my of faith and 
hope into Galilee. But in gmeral, ohange of mind and a 
diversity of plan in Jesus befom^4liMl^nfk4^ change, really 
existed : why doeS no one evs^Ugelist take my notice of such a 
retractation ? Why does Luke speak ns if he knew nothing of 
the original plan ; 4s if he knew nothing of a suhse* 

quent alteration ; Jolm^4s if the principal theatre of the ap* ’^ 

* Duplik, Werke, 6 Bd. 8. 862. 

’ SehneckeDbucger, UW deti Urspr. de8 drited kandn. BWbg., a* 17 f. 

* Bxeg. Handb. 3, b. a. 886. 

* Bibl Comm. 2, a. 624r 
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pearauces of the risen Jesus had been Jerusaleniu be hM 
oidy by way of supplement at le^th showed himself in Galilee ? 
Lastly, why does Mark speak so make it, evident that,, 

having gjithered the original^ dh^tion lo go into Galilee from 
Matthew, and the succeeding appearances in Jerusalem and itiSf 
environs from Luke or elsewhere, he was unablei, mor did he 
even make the • attempt, in any Way to reoomrile them ; but 
placed them together as he found them, . rough hewn and oon* 
tradictory ? 

According to this we must agree with the latest crit&ifm of 
the gospel of Matthew, in acknowledging the contradiction be* 
tween it and the rest in relation to the locality of the appearances 
of Jesus after the resurrection : but, it must be asked, can we also 
approve the verdict of thi$ criticism when it at once renounces 
the representation of the first gospel in favour of that of the 
other evangelists If, setting aside all presuppositions as -to 
the apostolic origin of this or that gospel, we put the question : 
which of the two divergent accounts is the best adapted to be 
regarded as a traditional modification and development of the 
other ? we can here, refer, not merely to the general nature of 
the accounts, but also to a single point at which the two touch 
each other in a characteristic manner. This is the address of 
the angel to the women, in which according to all the synoptists 
Galilee is mentioned, but in w different way. In Matthew the 
angel, as has been already noticed, says of Jesus : he goeth be- 
fore you into Galilee ^ — /<?, I have told you, (xxviii 7.) Ttfo^st 
vfAai eif Tvjv FaXiAa/av — uwov vfjuv. In Mark he says the 
same, except that instead of the latter addition, by wMoh in 
Matthew the angel seeks to impress his own words on the 
women, he has the expression : m he said unto you, nedim 
smsv bfuv, with wMch he refers to the earlier prediction of Jesus 
concerning this circumstance. If we first compare these two 
representations : the confirmatory I have told you, Biwav ufuv, 
might easily appear superfluous ai^d nugatory; whfle on the 

This is done by Schuh, Uber das Abeadm. s. 321 ; Sohaec^ceabaiKfir, ut Mi^ 
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otiier lip to the earlier prediction of Jesus by 

saidy bI^bv, might seem more appropriate, and on this the 
cOigecture might be fonnded that perhaps Mark has here' the 
©otTeot and original phrase, Matthew a variation not tinaocom- 
pamed by a misunderstanding But if we include the account 
of Luke in the comparison^ we find here, as in Mark, the words : 
remember how he spahe unto you when he wm yet in Galilee 
hfuv It/ m tv rr Fahi^ata, a referen^^e to an 
earlier prediction of Jesus, not however referring to Galilee, but 
delivp^ed in Galilee, pere the question occurs: is it more 
probable that Galilee, firom being the designation of Jhe locality 
in wMob the prophecy of the msurrection was uttered, should 
fti a later period be ermneously converted into a designation of 
the locality where the risen one would appear ; or the contrary ? 
In order to decide this, we must ascertain in wliich of the two 
positions the mention of Galilee is the more intrinsically suited 
to the context. Now that On the announcement of the resur- 
rection it was an important point whether and where the risen 
Jesus was to be seen, is self evident ; it was of less moment, 
in referring to an earlier prediction, to specify where this pre- 
diction was uttered. Hence from this comparison of the pas- 
sages it might already be held more probable that it was origin- 
ally said, the angels directed the disciples to go into Galilee, 
tbere to see the risen one (Matth.) ; but afterwords, when tlie 
norriitives of the appearancee of Jesus in Judea had gradually 
supplanted tho$e in Galilee, a different turn was given to the 
mention of Galilee in the adcfress of the angel, so as to make it 
ifnply that already in Galilee Jesus had predicted his resurrec- 
tion (Luke) ; whereupon Mdrk appears to have taken a middle 
course, since he with' Lu^ ref^ tbe ^ej^op (changed into sIttsp) 
to Jesus, but with Matthew retains Galilee as the theatre, not 
of the earlier prediction of Jesus, but of the coming ap^ 
pearance. 

Oil winch account Hichaclis, b. 118 f*, is of opinion that iTfriv was the original 
ref^lug in Matthew also. Comp. Weime, 4ie Evang. Gesch. 2, s. 847 f. 
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If we xiex:t take into conaidd|atioii the. gemral chntmtA Of 
the two narratives and the nattw of the (mse^ there exist the 
same ob}ectioiis to the supposition Jesus after his resurrec- 
tion appeared several times tp 1# disciples in and near Jerusa- 
lem, but that the remembrance of this fact was lost, and ihai 
same arguments in favour of tibe opposite suppomtion, as we 
have respectively applied to tita analogous altomativea in rela- 
tion taf the various journeys to the feasts and Judeaaa residences 
of Jesus That the appearances of the risen Jesits in Jeru- 
salem should undesignodly, that is, by a t6M ob||terB^on of 
them from the minds of individuals, ha^e sunk into oblivion in 
Galilee, where according to riifei presupporiton the tradition of 
Matthew was formed, is difficult to conceive, both from the pre- 
eminent impoiytantJe of these appearances, which, as for example 
those before the assembled eleven and before Thomas, involved 
the surest attestations of the reality of his resurrection, and also 
from the organizing influence of the community in Jerusalem ; 
while that the Judsean appearances of Jesus were indeed known 
in Galilee, but intentionally suppressed by the author of the first 
gospel, in order tp preserve the honour for las province alone, 
would presuppose an exclusivism, an opposition of the Galileaii 
Christians to the church at Jerusalem, of which we have not 
the slightest historical trace. The other contrary possibility, 
that perhaps originally only Galilean appearances of the risen 
Jesus were known, but that tradition gradually added appear- 
ances in Judea and Jerusalem, and that at length these com- 
pletely supplanted the former, may on many grounds be height^ 
ened into a probability. First, as respects the time, the tidings 
of the resurrection of Jesus were tfie more striking, the more 
immediately his appearances followed on bis burial and resurr 
reotion ; if however be first appeared in Galilee, such an imme- 
diate sequence of the events could not exist ; further, it a 
natural idea that the resurrection of Jesus must have been at- 
tested by appearances in the place where he died ; lastly, the ob- 

%i. I. § en 
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jectiom lihst JeilUB after his pretended resmreotiQn only appeared 
to Jiis own friends, and in a comer of Galilee, was in some 
degree repelled when it could be alleged that on the contrary, 
he /walked as one arisen from the dead in the metropolis, in the 
kliMst of his furious enemies, though indeed he was neither to be 
taken nor seen by them. But when once several appearances of 
Je^s were laid in Judea and Jerasalem, the appearances in Galilee 
lost their importance, and might thenceforth either be appended 
in a subordinate position, as in the fourth gospel, or even be 
entij^ly overiooked, as in the third. This result, drawn from the 
possible mode of legendary formation, not being opposed, as in 
the inquiry concerning the theatre of the ministry of the living 
t^esus, by a contrary one drawn from the circumstances and de- 
signs of Jesus ; we may, in contradiction to the criticism of the 
day, decide in favour of the first gospel, whose account of the 
appearance of the risen Jesus recommends itself as the more 
simple and free from difficulty'**. 

As r^ards the appearances of the risen Jesus taken singly^ 
the first gospel has two : one on the morning of the re&wttm^ 
tion to the women (xxviii. 9 £), and one, tiie time of which iS 
undetermined, before the disciples in Galilee (xxviii. 16f.). 
Mark, in what is indeed a merely^ Sammary statement, enume- 
retes three : the first, to Mary Mngdalene on the morning of the 
resurrection (xvi. ^0 f.) ; a second, 4^ two disciples going into 
the country (xvi. ISJ.) ; and a third, to the eleven as they sat at 
meat, doubtless in Jerusalem (xvi; 14.). I-iuke narrates only 
two appearances : that before the diBoiples going to Emmaus on 
|lie day of the resurrection (xiiv*. and the last, before 

the eleven and other disciples in Jerusalem, according to ^xxiv. 
86 ff., on the evening of ^the same day, according to the Acts 
i. 4 ff. forty days ktsr ; hut when the travellers to Emmaus, 
on rejoining the apostles* are greeted by .them, before Jesus 

*• Tbe opinion that the true locality of the appeaipnc^w of ihe riten befori^ 
th« disciples wais Oalilee, is concurr^ in hy Weisse, S, A 868 IT.; but in accoM- 
ance with his fundamental supposition concerning the synoptical gospels, he gives the 
preference to the narrative of llar|^ hefi»e that of Matther.^ 

i 
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has, appeared in the midst of them, with the information; the 
Lord in risen indeed y and hath appeared to Simon (xxiv. 84.) : 
here a third appearance is presupposed, which was granted to 
Peter alone. John has four such appearances: the firstj to 
Mary Magdalene at the grave (xx. 14 ff.) ; the second to that 
disciples when the doors were shut (xx. 19 ff.) ; the third, like- 
wise in Jerusalem, eight days latc^, when Thomas was con- 
vinced (xx. 26 ff.) ; the fourth, of wliich the time is unspecified, 
at the Galilean sea (xxi.). But here we have also to take into 
consideration a statement of the apostle Paul, who 1 Cor. 
XV.. 6S.y if we deduct the appearance of Christ granted to 
himself, enumerates five appearances after the resurrection, 
without however giving any precise description of them : one to 
Cephas ; one to the twelve ; one before more than five hundred 
brethren at once ; one to James ; and lastly, one before all the 
apostles. 

Now how shall we make an orderly arrangement of these 
various appeai’ances ? The right of priority is, in John, and still 
more expressly in Mark, claimed for that to Mary Magdalene. 
The second must have been the meeting of Jesus with the 
women returning from the grave, in Matthew ; but as Mary 
Magdalene was likewise among these, and there is no indica- 
tion that she had previously seen Jesus, these two appearances 
cannot be regarded as distinct, but rather as one under two 
different garbs. Paul, who in the above named passage speaks 
as if he meant to enumerate all the appearances of the resusci- 
tated Christ, of which he knew, omits the one in question ; but 
it may perhaps be said in explanation of this, that he did not 
choose to adduce the testimony of women. As the order in which 
he enumerates his Christophanies, to judge from the succession 
of eha and iTrstra and the conclusion with appears 

to be the order of time : according to him the appearance 
before Cephas wa^, the first that happened before a man. This 
would agree well with the representation of Imke, in which the 

Yid Billroth’s Commentap, in^oc^ 
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joumeyers to Emmaus, on rejoining the disciples in Jerusalem, 
are met by them with the information that Jesus is really arisen 
and has appeared to Simon, which might possibly be the case 
before his interview with those two disciples. As the next 
appearance, however, according to Luke, we must number that 
last named, which Paul would not mention, perhaps because he 
chose to adduce only those which were seen by apostles, and 
from among the rest only those which happened before great 
masses of witnesses, or more probably, because it was unknown 
to him. Mark xvi. 1^ f. evidently refers to the same appear- 
ance ; the contradiction, that while in Luke the assembled dis- 
ciples meet those coming from Emmaus with the believing ex- 
clamation : the Lord is risen ^ &c., in Mark the disciples are 
said to have remained incredulous even to the account of those 
two witnesses, probably proceeds from nothing more tlian an 
exaggeration of Mark, who will not lose his hold of the contrast 
between the most convincing appearances of Jesus and the ob- 
stinate unbelief of the disciples. The appearance on the way 
to Emmaus is in Luke immediately followed by that in the 
assembly of the eleven and others. This is generally held to 
be identical with the appearance before the twelve mentioned by 
Paul, and with that which John narrates when Jesus on the 
evening after the resurrection entered while the doors were 
closed among the disciples, out of whose number, however, 
Thomas was wanting. It is not fair to urge in opposition to 
this identification the eleven of Luke, as at variance with the 
statement of John that only ten apostles were present, any more 
than the twelve of Paul, from which number Judas at least must 
be deducted; moreover the similar manner in which the 
two evangelists describe- the entrance of Jesus by Jcttu h pLiam 
ahrm and iU ri fASirvv, and the greeting cited in both 
instances : cff ijvw uf4v, appear to indicate the identity of 
the two i^pearances; nevertheless, if we consider that the 
handhng of the body of Jesus, which in John first happens 
eight days later, and the eating of the broiled fish, which John 
assigns to the still later Appear^ce in Galilee, are connected by 
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Loke with that scene in Jerusalem on tlie day of the resurrec- 
tion : it is evident that either the third evangelist has here com- 
pressed several incidents into one, or the fourth has divided one 
into several — whichever alternative may be chosen. This ap- 
pearance before the apostles in Jerusalem however, as has been 
above remarked, according to Matthew could not have happened, 
since this evangelist makes the eleven journey to<3ulilee in order 
to see Jesus. Mark, and Luke in his gospel, annex the ascen- 
sion to this appearance, and thus exclude all subsequent ones. 
As the next appearance, the apostle Paul has that before five 
hundred bipthren, which is generally regarded as the same with 
the one which Matthew places on a mountain in Gtdilee**: 
but at this only the eleven are stated to have been present, and 
moreover the discourse of Jesus on the occasion, consisting 
principally of official instructions, appears more suited to this 
narrow circle. Paul next adduces an appearance to James, of 
which there is also an apocryphal account, in the Hebrew gospel 
of Jerome, according to which however it must have been the 
first of all Here there would he space for that appearance 
in which, according to the fourth gospel eight days after the 
resurrection of Jesus, Thomas was oonvinced ; wherewith Paul 
would closely agree, if his expression, to all the apostles, roU 
aTTocrroKoif •Katnv (v. 7 ), which he uses in relation to this ap- 
pearance, were really to be understood of a full assembly of the 
eleven in distinction from tlie earlier one, wiien Thomas was not 
present : which however, €is Paul, according to the above presup* 


Paulua, exeg. Handb. 8, b. s. 897 ; Olshauten, 2, s. 541. 

Hieron. de viris illustr. ii. : Evav^elium quoque, quod appellatur tectmdvm 
ffebraeosj — post resurrectionem Salvatoris r^ert : Domdnus autem, postquam dedmei 
sindonem servo saesrdoHs (appftpently in relation to tho^ wateh at the grave, wbiidi 
here represented as a sacerdotal instead of a Romaii guard ; vid. Credner, Beitrage 
Bur Einl. in das N, T. s. 406 f.), ivit ad Jacobum et appuruit ei. Juravergi mim 
Jacobus, se non cmnesiurum panem ab ilia kora, qua biherat calicm, Dfmdni, donee 
viderel eum resurqentem a dormienUbus (on the inconceivaibleiiess of sdoh a vowi 
despairing as the disciples were, comp. Michaelis^ e. 122.). Mursusque post paulu- 
lum: Afferte, ait lyorninus, niensain et panern. Statinique addiiur : Tulit panem et 
benedixit ac fregit, et dedit Jacobo justo et dixit ei : f rater mi, eomede panem tuum, 
quia rtsurtexitjUiue hominis a dotmientibus, 

Z.2 
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position, hftd destcribed this also as an appearance before 
twelm^ is impossible ; on the contrary, the apostle intends as well 
by the twelve^ as by w a^oVtoxoi ^arvt%^all the apostles, 

the collective body of apostles, (whose proper number was then 
indeed incomplete by one man,) in opposition to the individuals 
(Cephas and James) of whom in each case he had just before 
spoken, as having witnessed a Christophany. If however we 
were nevertheless to regard the fifth appearance of Jesus ac- 
cording to Paul as identical with the third in John ; it would 
only' be the more clear^ evident that the fourth of Paul, before 
the five hundred brethren, cannot have been the one in Galilee 
recorded by Matthew. For as, in John, the third took place in 
Jerusalem, the fourth in Galilee : Jesus and the apostles must 
in that case have gone into Galilee after the first appearances in 
Jerusalem, and have met on the mountain ; then have returned 
to Jerusalem where Jesus showed himself to Thomas ; tlien again 
have proceeded into Galilee where the appearance by the sea 
occurred ; and lastly, have once more returned to Jerusalem for 
the ascension. In order to avoid this useless journeying back- 
wards and forwards, and yet to be able to combine those two 
appearances, Olshausen lays the appearance before Thomas in 
Galilee : an inadmissible violence, since not only is there no 
mention of a change of place between this and the foregoing, 
which is by implication represented as happening in Jerusalem, 
hut the place of assembly is in both instances described in the 
same manner ; nay, the addition, doors being shut, will not 
allow the supposition of any other locality than Jerusalem, be- 
cause in Galilee, where there was less excitement against Jesus 
from the enmity of the priesthood, there cannot be supposed to 
have been the some reason for that precaution, in the fear of 
the Jetvs. Thus, first wheye the Judean appearances close with 
that happening eight days after the resurrection, we should ob- 
tain room to insert the Galilean appearances of Matthew and 
John. But these have the peculiar position, that each cloiiris 
to be the first, and that of Matthew at the same time the last 


” L(«nMng, PnpUk, s. 449 ff. 
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By th« tenor of hii whole narralite, and expresdy by adding, after 
the statement that the disciples went to a mountain in Galilee* 
the words : where Jems had appointed them, ol trdiiaTo airoi^ 
0 *1,, Matthew marks this appearance as the one to which Jesus 
had referred on the morning of the resurrection, first by the 
angel, and then in his own person; but no one concerts a 
second meeting in a particular place, leaving the first undeter- 
mined : consequently, as an unforeseen earlier meeting is in- 
compatible with the evangelical idea of Jesus that meeting, 
since it was the concerted one, was also the first in Galilee. If 
thus the appearance at the sea of Tiberias in John, cannot pos- 
sibly be placed before that on the mountain in Matthew ; so 
the latter will just as little suffer the other to follow it, since it 
is a formal leave-taking of Jesus firom his disciples. Moreover, 
it would be more than ever difficult to understand how the ap- 
pearance in John could be made out, in accordance with the 
evangelist’s own statement, to be the third (pavi^uxrig of the 
risen Christ before his disciples (xxi. 14.), if that of the first 
gospel must also be supposed to precede it. Meanwhile, even 
allowing the priority to the former, this numerical notice of 
John remains sufficiently perplexing. We might, it is true, 
deduct the appearances before the women, because, though 
John himself narrates that to Mary Magdalene, he does not 
take it into his account ; but if we number that to Cephas as 
the first, and that on the way to Emmaus as the second : then 
this Galilean appearemce, as the third, would fall between the 
above and that before the eleven on the evening of the resurrec- 
tion, which would presuppose a rapidity of locomotion totally 
impossible ; nay, ii‘ that appearance before the assembled eleven 
is the same with the one at which, according to John, Thomas 
was absent, the third appearance of John would fall before his 
first. Perhaps, however, when we consider the expression; 
showed hifnself to his disciples, roig fAaHrmg avruv, 

we ought to understand that John only numbers such appear- 


Ai Kem admit#, Hauptthat#. Zeitscbr. 1836, 8, «. 57. 
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m<m m happened before several disciples at once, so that those 
before Peter and James should be deducted. In that ease, we 
must number as the first, the appearance to the two disciples 
going to Emmaus ; as the second, that before the assembled 
eleven on the evening of the resurrection : and thus in the eight 
days between this and the one before Thomas, the journey into 
Galilee would fall somewhat more conveniently, — but also the 
.third appearance of John would fall before his second. Per- 
haps, then, the author of the fourth gospel held the two disciples 
whom' Jesus met on theifway to Emmaus too small a number, to 
entitle this Christophany to rank as a pavefoii<r9ai 
On this supposition the entrance of Jesus among the assembled 
disciples in the evening would be the first appearance ; hereupon 
the five hundred brethren to whom Jesus showed himself at 
once would surely be numerous enough to be taken into the 
reckoning : so that the Galilean appearance of John, that is, his 
third, must be inserted after this, but then it would still fall 
before that to Thomas and all the apostles, which John enu- 
merates as the second. Perhaps, however, the appearance of 
Jesus before the five hundred is to be placed later, so that after 
that entrance of Jesus among the assembled disciples would first 
foUow the scene with Thomas, after this the appearance at the 
sea of Galilee, and only then the sight of Jesus granted to the 
five hundred. But if the appearance before Thomas is to be 
reckoned the seme with the fifth in Paul’s enumeration, this 
apostle must have reversed the order of his two last appearances, 
a transposition for which there was no reason : on the contrary, 
it would hnve been more natural to place last the appearance 
before the five hundred biethipen, as the most important Thus 
nothing remains but to Xay : John understood under the word 
/lAadurar? merely a greater or a smaller assembly of the apostles; 
but among the five hundred there was no apostle ; hence he 
omitted these also, and thus coireotly numbered the appearance 
at the sea of Tiberias as the third ; if indeed this could have 
happened before the one on the mountain in Galilee, which, we 
have seen, to be inconceivable. The above expedients resorted 
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to by way of accomuaodation are in part ridioulouB enough : but 
Kem has lately surpassed them all by a suggestion which he 
advances with great confidence, namely, that John here intends 
to number, not the appearances, but the days on which appear- 
ances took place, so tliat roSro Hh r^lrov kpavi^diBn 6 1. roTf 
fAadfirrnify this is mw the third time that Jesus showed himself 
to the disciples, means : now had Jesus already appeared to his 
disciples on three separate days : namely, four times on the day 
of the resurrection; then once eight days after ; and now again 
some days later Benouncing such expedients, nothing re- 
mains but to acknowledge that the fourth evangelist numbers 
only those appearances of Jesus to his disciples, which he had 
himself narrated ; and the reason of this can scarcely have been 
that the rest, from some cause or other, appeared to him less 
important, but rather that he knew nothing of them And 
again, Matthew with his last Galilean appearance, can haie 
known nothing of the two in Jerusalem recorded by John; for 
if in the first of these ten apostles had been convinced of the 
reality of the resurrection of Jesus, and in the second Thomas 
also : it could not have been that at that later appearance on the 
mountain in Galilee some of the eleven (for only these are 
represented by Matthew os going thither) still doubted {oi Jc 
iJ/crracrav, v. 17), Lastly, if Jesus here delivered to his dis- 
ciples the final command to go into all the world teaching and 
baptizing, and gave them tlie promise to be with them until the 
end of the existing age, which is manifestly the tone of one who 
is taking leave : he cannot subsequently, as is narrated in the 
introduction to the Acts, have communicated to them his last 
commands and taken leave of them at Jerusalem. According 
to the conclusion of the gospel of Luke, this farewell departure 
on the contrary occurs much earlier than can be supposed in 
accordance with Matthew ; and in the close of the gospel of 


HauptthaUacheii; ut sup. s, 47. 

Comp. De Wette, exeg. Haadb. 1, 3, s. 205, 210 ; Weiue, die evang. Oescb. 
2, s. 409. 
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Mark, where Jesus is represented as parting from his disciples 
in Jerusalem on the very day of his resurrection, partly the 
same words are put into his mouth as, according to Matthew, 
are spoken in Galilee, and in any case later tlian on the day of 
the resurrection. The fact, that the two books of the same 
author, Luke, diverge so widely from each other in relation to 
the time during which Jesus appeared to his disciples after his 
resurrection, that one determines this time to have been a single 
day, the other, forty days, cannot be taken into more parti- 
cular consideration until we have reached a farther point of our 
inquiry. 

Thus the various evangelical writers only agree as to a few 
of the appearances of Jesus after his resurrection ; the designation 
of the locality in one excludes the appearances narrated by the 
rest ; the determination of time in another leaves no space for 
the narratives of his fellow evangelists ; the enumeration of a 
third is given without any regard to the events reported by liis 
predecessors ; lastly, among several appeai’ances recounted by 
various narrators, each claims to be the last, and yet has 
nothing in common with the others. Hence nothing but wilful 
blindness can prevent the perception that no one of the narra- 
tors knew and presupposed what another records; that each 
again had heard a different account of the matter ; and that 
consequently at an early period, there were current only un- 
certain and very varied reports concerning the appearances of 
the risen Jesus 

This conclusion, however, does not shake the passage in the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians which, (it being undoubtedly 
genuine,) was written about the year 69 after Christ, conse- 
quently not 30 yuars after his resurrection. On this authority 
we must believe that many members of the primitive church 
who were yet living at the time when this epistle was written, 
especially the apostles, were convinced that they had witnessed 


Comp. Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, s. 254 ff. ; Be Wette, «t sup. ; Ammon, Fortbil- 
dung, 2, 1, Kap. 1 ; Weisse, die erang. tSksch,, 2, 7 tesBuch. 
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appearances of the risen Christ. Whether this involves the 
amission that some objective reality lay at the foundation of 
these appearances, will hereafter become the subject of inquiry : 
concerning the present point, tibe divergencies of the evan- 
gelists, especially in relation to the locality, the passage of Pah! 
offers nothing decisive, since be has given no particular descrip- 
tion of any of those appearances. * < 

§ 139 . 

QUALITY .OF THE BODY AKB LIFE OF JESUS APTBB THE EBSUBKECTIOV. 


But how are we to represent to ourselves this continuation of 
the life of Jesus after the resurrection, and especially the nature 
of his body in this period ? In order to answer this question 
we must once more cast a glance over the separate narratives of 
his appearances when risen. 

According to Matthew', Jesus on the morning of the resurrec- 
tion meets {aTrywTmsv) the women as they are hastening back 
from the grave ; they recognize him, embrace his feet in sign of 
veneration, and ho speaks to them. At the second interview on 
the Galilean mountain the disciples see him but some 

still doubt, and liere also Jesus speaks to them. Of the man- 
ner in which he came and went, we have here no precise in- 
formation. 

In Luke, Jesus joins the two disciples who ore on their way 
from Jerusalem to the neighbouring village of Emmaus {tyyt~ 
<raq auToig ) ; they do not recognize him on the way, 

a circumstance which Luke attributes to a subjective hindrance 
produced in them by a higher influence {ol 6<pBahfjt,o\ uv'tm 
TouvTo^ 'toy fAt] sTnyvaimi aurov), and only Mark, who compresses 
this event into few words, to an objective alteration of his form 
{h BTBfa On the way Jesus converses with the two 

disciples, after their arrival in the village complies with their 
invitation to accompany them to tjieir lodging, sits down to 
table with them, and proceeds according to his wont to break 
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and distiibilte bread. In this moment the miraculous spell is 
withdrawn from the eyes of the disciples, and they know him ' : 
but in the same moment he becomes invisible to them {aq>avTQg 
k^ivMtro oM airuv). Just as suddenly as he here vanished, he 
appears to have shown himself immediately after in the assembly 
of the disciples, when it is said that he all at once stood in the 
midst of them (scrrti h /z£<rM ayrm), and they, terrified at the 
sight, supposed that they saw a spirit. To dispel this alarming 
idea, Jesus showed them his hands and feet, and invited them 
to touch him, that b}^ feeling his and bones they might 

convince themselves that he was no spectre ; he a^so caused a 
piece of broiled fish and of honeycomb to be brought to him, 
and ate it in their presence. The appearance to Simon is in 
Luke described by the expression ; Paul in the first 
epistle to the Corinthians uses the same verb for all the Chris- 
tophanies there enumerated, and Luke in the Acts comprises 
all the appearances of the risen Jesus during the forty days 
under the expressions oTrravifxzvog (i, 3.) and yevea&ai, 

(x. 40.). In the same manner Mark describes the appearance 
to Mary Magdalene by avu, and those to tlie disciples on the 
way to Emmaus and to the eleven by e(pavB^u9yi. John describes 
the appearance at the sea of Tiberias by kpave^taaiv imrivy and 
to all the Christophanies narrated by him he applies the word 
Mark and Luke add, as the close of the earthly life 
of the risen Jesus, that he was taken away from before the eyes 
of the disciples, and (by a cloud, according to Acts i. 9.) car- 
ried up to heaven. 

In the fourth gospel Jesus first stands behind Mary Magda- 
lene as she is turning away from the grave ; she, however, does 
not recognize him even when he speaks to her, but takes him 
for the gardener, until he (in the tone so familiar to her) calls 
her by her name. When on this she attempts to manifest har 


* That it was the marks of the nails in the hands, which became visible in the 
act of hreaking bread, by which Jesus was recogniised (Panins, exeg. Handb. 3, b. s. 
; Kumol, in Luc. p. 734.) is without any intimation in the text. 
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veneration, Jesus prevents her by the words ; Timch me mot, 

fjLou a^tov, and sends her with a inessage to the disciples. 
The second appearance of Jesus in John occurred under pe- 
culiarly remarkable circumstances. The disciples were assem- 
bled, from fear of the hostile Jews, with closed doors : when all 
at once Jesus came and stood in the midst of them, greeted 
them, and presented — apparently to their aig^t only-^s hands 
and leet, that they might recognize him as their oruoified mas- 
ter. When Thomas, who was not present, refused to be con- 
vinced by the account of his fellow-disciples of the reahty of 
this appearance, and required for his satisfaction himself to see 
and touch the wounds of Jesus : the latter, in an appearance 
eight days after, granted him this proof, making him touch the 
marks of the nails in Ixis hands and the wound in his side. 
Lastiy, at the appearance by the sea of Galilee, Jesus stood on 
the shore in the morning twilight, without being known by the 
disciples in the sliip, asked them for fish, and was at length 
recognized by John, through the rich draught of fishes which 
he procured them ; still, however, the disciples, when come to 
land, did not venture to ask him whether it were really he. 
Hereupon he distributed among them bread and fish, of which 
he doubtless himself partook, and finally held a conversation 
with John and Peter 

* The part of this conversation which relates to J ohn, has already (§116) been con> 
sidered. In that relating to Peter, the thrice repeated question of Jesus ; Lovest ihou 
me t has reference, according to the ordinary opinion, to his as often repeated denial ; 
but to the words : When thou umt ^oung, thm girdedst thgtidf, and walkedd whither 
thou wotUdest, hut when thou shall he old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and an- 
other shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouJtdest not, J# 
siut/rov trt^awdrstg K«rati iunnTf emg Jtlihee 

et uat $"nt Sn’ou eh tixus (v. 18 f.), the evangelist himself gives the mteipre> 
tatiou, that Jesus spoke them to Peter, signifymg hy what death he should glorify 
God, He must here have alluded to the mtcihzion, which, according io the ecdeaL 
astical legend, (TertuU. de pressor, hmr.jsxxvi. Euseb. E. E. ii. 25.) was the death 
stiffened by this apostle, and to which in the intention of the evangeUst the weeds 
Follow me, v. 20 and 22 (i. e. follow me in the same mode of death) also appear to point. 
But precisely the maiii feature in this interpretation, the stretching forth of the baffd f, 
is here so placed as to render a reference to crucihzion impossible, namely, befbie the 
leading away against the will ; on the other hand, the girding, which can only sig- 
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Now the general ideas which may be formed of the life of 
Jesus after his resurrection are two : either it was a natural and 
perfectly human life, and accordingly his body continued to be 
subject to the physical and organic laws ; or liis life was already 
of a higher, superhuman character, and his body supernatural 
and transfigured: and the accounts, taken unitedly, present 
certain traits to which, on the first view, each of these two ideas 
may respectively appeal. The human form with its natural 
members, the possibility of being known by means of them, the 
continuance of the Aarks of the wounds, the human speech, 
the acts of walking and breaking bread, — all these appear to 
speak in favour of a perfectly natural life on tlie part of Jesus 
even after the resurrection. If it were possible still to demur 
to tliis, and to conjecture, that even a higher, heavenly cor- 
poreality might give itself such an aspect and perform such 
functions : all doubts must be quelled by the further statement, 
that Jesus after the resurrection consumed earthly food, and 
allowed himself to be touched. Such things are indeed ascribed 
even to higher beings in old myths, as for example, eating to 
the heavenly forms from whom Abraham received a visit 
(Gen. xviii. 8.), and palpability to the God that wrestled with 
Jacob (Gen. xxxii. 24 ff.) : but it must nevertheless be insisted 
that in reality both these conditions can only belong to ma- 
terial, organized bodies. Hence not only the rationalists, but 
even orthodox expositors, consider these particulars as an irre- 
fragable proof that tlie body and life of Jesus after the resur- 
rection must be regarded as remaining still natural and human 

nify binding for the purpose of leading away, should stand before the stretching forth 
of the hands on the cross. If we set aside the interpretation which, as even LUcke 
(s. 708) admits, is given to the words of Jesus eventu by the narrator ; they ap- 
pear to contain nothing more than the commonplace of the helplessness of age con- 
trasted with the activity of youth, for even the phrase, tkall earry tkee whither thou 
wouldest not, does not outstep this comparison. But the author of John xxi., whe- 
ther the words were known to him as a declaration of Jesus or otherwise, thought 
them capable of being applied in the manner of the fourth gospel, as a latent pro- 
phecy of the crucifixion of Peter. 

■ Paulus, exeg. Handb. 8, b. s. 884 flf. ; L. J, 1, b, s. 265 ff. ; Ammon, ut sup. ; 
Hase^ L. J. § 149 ; Michaelis, ut sup., s. 251 f. Comp, also Keander, L. J. Chr. s. 65<>* 
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This opinion is farther supported by the remark, that in the 
state of the risen Jesus there is observable precisely the same 
progress as might be expected in the gradual, natural cure of a 
person severely wounded. In the first hours after the resurrec- 
tion he is obliged to remain in the vicinity of the grave ; in the 
afternoon his strength suffices for a walk to the neighbouring 
village of Emmaus; and only later is he able to, undertake the 
more distant journey into Galilee. Then also in the permission 
to touch his body there exists the remarkable gradation, that 
on the morning of the resurrection Jesus forbids Mary Magda- 
lene to touch him, because his wounded body was as yet too 
suffering and sensitive ; but eight days later, he himself invites 
Thomas to touch lus wounds. Even the circumstance that 
Jesus after his resurrection was so seldom with his disciples and 
for so short a time, is, according to this explanation, a proof 
that he had brought from the grave his natural, human body, 
for such an one would necessarily feel so weak from the wounds 
and torture of the icross, as always after short periods of exertion 
to require longer intervals of quiet retirement. 

But the New Testament narratives, as we have seen, also 
contain particulars which favour the opposite idea of the corpo- 
reality ol‘ Jesus after the resurrection : hence the advocates of 
the opinion lutherto detailed must undertake so to interpret these 
apparently antagonistic features that they may no longer pre- 
sent a contradiction. Here it may seem that the very expres- 
sions by which the appearances of Jesus are ordinarily intro- 
duced, as used of the appearance in the burning bush 

(Exod. iii, 2, LXX.) ; of the appearance of the angel 

in Tobit, xii. 19.; ^(pavn, of the angelic appearances in Matt, 
i. and li., may seem already to point to something supernatural. 
As still more decided indications, the idea of a natural going 
and coming which may be presupposed in some scenes, is oon- 
ti'adicted in others by a sudden appearance and disappearance ; 
the supposition of an ordinary human body is opposed by the 
frequent non-recognition on the port of friends, nay, by the ex- 
press mention of another form, eripa ; above all, the pal- 
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pability of the body of Jesus appears to be opposed by the 
capability which, according to the first impression from the 
text> is lent to him in John, namely, that of entering through 
closed doors. But, that Mary Magdalene mistook Jesus at first 
for the gardener, is thought even by commentators who ordinarily 
aiB not diffident of the miraculous, to be most probably accounted 
for by the supposition that Jesus had borrowed clothes from the 
gardener, who very likely dwelt near to the grave ; moreover, 
say these writers, both in this instance and in the journey to 
Emtnaus, the disfiguration of the countenance of Jesus by the 
sufferings of crucifixion may have contributed to prevent his 
being recognized, and these two circumstances are alone to be 
understood from the expression irg^a fxopipYi another form, in 
Mark *. As to the disciples going to Emmaus, in the joyful 
astonishment caused by the sudden recognition of him whom 
they had believed dead, Jesus, it is said, may easily have with* 
drawn from them unobserved in the most natural manner ; 
which, however, they, to whom the whole fact of the resuscita* 
tion of Jesus was a miracle, might regard as a supernatural dis- 
appearance^. Nor, we are told, do the expressions: fy 

/w4<r« ainm or f/f to he Stood in the midst of them, 

especially in John, where they are accompanied by the ordinary 
words v?<0€v he came, and e^x^raa he comes, imply anything su- 
pernatural, but merely the startling arrival of one who had just 
been spoken of, without his being expected ; and the assembled 
disciples took him for a spirit, not because he entered in a mi- 
raculous manner, but because they could not believe in the real 
resuscitation of tlieir deceased master Lastly, even the trait 
which is supposed to be decisive against the opinion that the 
body of the risen Jesus vras a natural and human one, — the 
coming when the doors were shut s^x^<r9at GvfSiv KncXHo-fAivm in 
John, — ^has long been interpreted even by orthodox theologians 

* TKolttck, in loc., comp. Paulus, exeg. Handb. 8, b. s. 866, 881. A aimiUr 
natural explanation baa lately been adopted by L'dcke firom Hug. 

* Paulua, ut sup. b. 882. 

® Paulus, ut sup. 883, 93 ; I»dcke, % s. 684 f. 
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SO as no longer to present any obstacle to that opinion. We 
will not discuss explanations such as that of Heumann, accord- 
ing to which the doors yrete not those of the house in which the 
disciples were assembled, but the Aoori of Jerusalem in general, 
and the statement that thejr were shut is an intimation of ite' 
having been that hour of the night in which it was customary 
to close the doors, while the /etw of the Jews, represents* the 
motive, not for the closing of the doors, but for the nssembling 
of the disciples. Apart from these expedients, Calvin himself 
pronounces the opinion that the body of the risen JesUs passed 
per medium ferrum et asseres, to be pueriles arguiiee^ for 
which the lext gives no occasion, since it does not say that 
Jesus entered per janum claums, but only that he suddenly 
appeared among his disciples, cum clausee essent januee Still 
Calvin upholds the entrance of Jesus of which John here speaks 
as a miracle, which must consequently be supposed to consist 
in this, that Jesus entered cum fores clauses fuissent, sed ques 
Domino veniente suhito patuerunt ad nutum divin<id majes* 
tatis ejus While more modem orthodox divines only con- 
tend for the less definite position, that in the entrance of Jesus 
some miracle took place, its precise character being unascer- 
tained ^ : Bationalism has found means entirely to banish the 
miraculous from the event. The closed doors, we are told, were 
opened to Jesus by human hands ; which John omits to notice, 
only because it is understood as a matter of course, nay, it 
would have b( en absurd of him to say : they opened the doors 
for him, and he went in 

But in thus interpreting the words roiv 

xEK\Ei(rfAev6}v, theologians have been by no means unprejudiced. 
Least of all Calvin ; for when he says, the papists maintain a 
real penetration of the body of Jesus through closed doors in 

^ Galvin, Comm, in Joh. in loc,, p. 368 f. ed, Tholnek. 

® Tlina Buicer, Thes. s. v. ; comp. Mickaelis, b. 266. 

• Tholuck and Olsliansen, in loc. 

Qriesbach, Vorlesnngen uber Herraeneutik, b. 805; PanliiB, b. 886. Comp. 
Liicke, 2, 8. 683 
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order to gaiii support for their tenet that the body of Christ is 
iminense, and contained in no place, ut corpus Christi immen- 
sum, esse, nulloque loco contineri ohtineant : it is plain that he 
combats that interpretation of the words of John merely to 
avoid giving any countenance to the offensive doctrine of the 
ubiquity of Christ’s bpdy. The more modern expositors, on 
the other hand, were interested in avoiding the contradiction 
which to our perceptions is contained in the statement, that a 
body can consist of solid matter, and yet pass without hinder- 
anoe^ through other solid matter : hut as we know not whether 
this was also a contradiction in the view of the New Testament 
writers, the apprehension of it ^ves us no authority to discard 
that Interpretation, providing it be shown to be in accordance 
with the text. We might certainly, on a partial consideration, 
und^^tand the expression doors being shut, rm nEnKutr- 
fxsvoov, as an intimation of the anxious state into which the, dis- 
ciples were thrown by the death of Jesus. But already the cir- 
cumstance that this particular is repeated on the appearance of 
Jesus before Thomas excites doubts, since if the above was the 
only meaning, it was scarcely worth while to repeat the observ- 
ation But as in fact in this second instance the above cause 
for the closing of the doors no longer exists, while the words 
7WV Qu^uv xeK7\£i<T,uivuv are iihmediately united with he 

comes : what was before the most itpparent meaning, namely, 
that they are intended to determine the manner of the coming 
of Jesus, is here heightened^into a probability Further, the 
repeated statement that Jesus came when the doors were closed 
is again followed by the words to fi*earou, which even in 

connexion with to which they are related as a more pre- 
cise determination, imply that Jesus suddenly presented him- 
self, without his approach having been seen : whence it is un- 
deniably evident that the writer here speaks of a coming with- 
out the ordinary means, consequently, of a miraculous coming. 


" Via. Tholuck and I)e Wctte, in loe. 
** Comp. OlahauHen, 2, ». 681, Anm. 
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But did this miracle consist in passing through the boards of 
the doors ? This is combated even by those who espouse the 
cause of miracles in general, and .they confidently appeal to the 
fact, that it is nowhere said, he* entered through the closed 
doors ha Tuv But the evangelist does not 

mean to convey tlie precise notion that J^sus, as Michaelis ex- 
presses himself, passed straight through the pores of the wood 
of which the doors were made; he merely, means that the doors 
were shut and remained so, and nevertheless Jesus suddenly 
stood in the chamber, — ^walls, doors, in short" all material bar- 
riers, forming no obstacle to his entrance. Thus in reply to 
their unjust demand of us, to show them in the text of John a 
precise determination whi6h is quite away from the intention of 
tliis writer, we must ask them to explain why he has not 
noticed the (miraculous) opening of the doors, if he pr^up- 
posed such a circumstance? In relation to this point Calvin 
very infelicitously refers to Acts xii. 0 fh, wliere it is narrated 
of Peter, that, he came out of the closed prison; no one, he 
vsays, here supposes that the doors, remained closed, and that 
Peter penetrated through wood and iron. Assuredly not ; be- 
cause here it is, expressly said of the ii'ou^ gate of the prison 
which led into the city, that it opened to him of its oicn ac- 
cord (v. 10). This . observation seiwes to give so lively and 
graphic an idea of the miracle, that our evangelist would cer- 
tainly not, in two instances, have omitted a similar one, if he 
had thought of a miraculous opening of tlie doors. 

Thus in this narrative of John the supeinatunil •will not admit 
of being removed or diminished : nor is the natund explanation 
more satisfactory in leiation to the expressions by which Luke 
describes the coming and going of Jesus. For if, according to 
this evangelist, his coming was a standing in the midst of the 
disciples, tr^^vai h rm (xahri^v, his going a lecoming in- 
visible to them, apavrog yivBirbai aTi auim: the concuiTence of 
these two representations, taken in connexion with the terror of 


Thus, besides Calvin, Liicke, ut sup. ; Olshausen, 53U f. 
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the disciples and their mistaking him for a spirit, will hardly 
allow the supposition of anything else than a miraclous appear- 
ance. Besides, if we might perhaps form some idea liow Jesus 
could enter in a natural manner without being observed into a 
room filled with men ; we Bhoiild still be at a loss to imagine 
how it could bo possible for him, when ho sat at table at Em- 
maus, apparently witli the two disoi})les alone, to withdraw him- 
self from them unobseiwed, and so that they wore not able to 
follow him 

‘That Mark, unde^' the words /uop(pv understands a form 
miraculously altered, ought never to have "been denied*'; but 
this is a point of minor importance, because it involves only the 
narrator’s own interjiretation of the circumstance which had 
been already stated, but with a different explanation, by Luke : 
naipely, that the two disciples did not know Jesus. That Mary 
Magdalene took Jesus for the gardener, was hardly, in the vie^V 
of the evangelist, the consequence of his having bon'owed the 
gardener s clothes : rather, the spirit of the narrative would 
require us to explain her not knowing him by supposing that 
her eyes were /^e/d Luke xxiv. 16.), or that Jesus 

had assumed another form ; while her taking him for the gar- 
dener might then be simply accounted for by the fact that she 
met the unknown man in the garden. Nor are we authorized 
by the evangelical narratives to suppose a disfiguration of Jesus 
by the sufferings of the cross, and a gradual healing of his 
wounds. The words Touch me ?iot in John, if they were to be 
regarded as a prohibition of a touch as painful, would be in 
contradiction, not merely with Matthew, according to whom 
Jesus on the same morning — that of the resurrection — allowed 
the 'svomen to embrace his feet, hut also with Luke, according 
to whom he on the same day invited the disciples to handle 
him ; and we must then ask, which representation is correct ? 
But there is nothing at all in the context to intimate that Jesus 


Olshausen, ut tup. ». 530. 

** Comp. Fritziche, in Marc. p. 725. 
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foi baclr Mary to touch him from fear of pain ; he may have 
done so from various motives : conceniing which, however, the 
obscurity of the passage has hitherto precluded any decision’®. 

But the most singularly perverted inference is this : that the 
infrequent and brief interviews of Jesus with his disciples after 
the resurrection are a proof that he was as yet too weak for 
long and multiplied efforts, and consequently was Undergoing a 
natural cure. On this very supposition of his needing bodily 
tendance, he should have been not seldom, but constantly, with 
his disciples, wlio were those from whom he could the most im- 
mediately e?4)C(U. sucli tendance. For where are we to suppose 
that he dwelt in tlie long intervals between his appearances ? in 
solitude? in the open air?Jn the wilderness and on mountains? 
Thst Avas no suitable abode for an invalid, and nothing remains 
but to suppose that be must have been concealed among seoret 
colleagues of whom even bis disciples knew nothing. But thus 
to conceal his real abode even from his own disciples, to show 
himself to them only seldom, and designedly to present and 
withdraw himself suddenly, would be a kind of double dealing, 
an affectation of the supernatural, which would exhibit Jesus 
and lus cause in a light foreign to the object itself so far as it 
lies before us in our original sources of information, and only 
thrown upon it by the dark lantern of modern, yet already 
obsolete, conceptions. The opinion of the evangelists is no 
other than that the risen Jesus, aft^r those short appearances 
among his followers, withdrew like a higher being into invisi- 
bility, from which, on fitting occasions, he again stept forth 
T vastly, on the presupposition that Jesus by hib resurrection 
returned to a purely natural existence, what conception must 
be formed of his end ? In (consistency he must be supposed, 

See the various^ explanations in Tholuck and Lucke, of whom the latter finds 
an alteration of the reading necessary. Even Weifise’s interpretation of the words 
(2, 8. 895 ff.), although I agree with the general tenor of the explanation of which 
it forms a part, I must regard as a failure. 

Comp, on this subject especially Weisso. ut sup. s. 839 ff. 
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whether at the end of a longer or a shorter time after his resus* 
citation, to have died a natural death ; and accordingly Paulus 
intimates that the too intensely affected body of Jesus, notwith- 
standing it had recovered from the death-like rigidity produced 
hy crucifixion, was yet completely worn out by natural maladies 
and consuming fever***. That this is at least not the view of 
the evangelists concerning the end of Jesus is evident, since 
two of them represent him as taking leave of his disciples like 
an immortal, the others as being visibly carried up to heaven. 
Thus before the asc^sion, at the latest, if until then Jesus had 
retained a natural human body, it must have undergone a 
change which qualified him to dwell in the heavenly regions ; 
the sediment of gross corporeality must have fallen to the earth, 
and only its finest essence have ascended. But of any natural 
remains of the ascended Jesus the evangelists say nothing ; and 
as the disciples who were spectators of his ascension must have 
observed them had there been such, nothing is left for the up- 
holders of this opinion but the expedient of certain theologians 
of the Tubingen school, who regard as the residuum of the cor- 
poreality of Jesus, the cloud which enveloped him in liis ascen- 
sion, and in winch what was material in him is supposed to 
have been dissolved and as it were evaporated As thus the 
evangelists neither represent to themselves tlie end of the earthly 
life of Jesus after the resurrection as a natm*al death, nor men- 
tion any change undergone by his body at the ascension, and 
moreover narrate of Jesus in the interval between the resuiTec- 
tion and ascension things which are inconceivable of a natural 
body : they cannot have represented to themselves his life after 


Brennecke, biblisch«r Beweis, dass Jesus rnich seiner Aufersteliiing noch 27 
Jahre leibhaftig auf Erden gelebt, und zum Wohlc der Menschheit in der Slille 
fortgewirkt habe. 1819. 

Ut sup. s. 793, 925. Comp. Briefe uberden Rationalismus, s. 240. 

Noch etwas uber die Prage ; warum haben die Apostel Matthaus und Johaiines 
nicht ebenso wie die zwei Evangelisten Markus und Lukas die Himmelfahrt aus* 
drUcklich erzahltl In Suskind’s Magazin, 17, s. 165 ff. 
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the resurrection as natural, but only as supernatural, nor his 
body as material and organic, but only as transfigured. 

In the point of view held by the evangelists, this conception 
is not contradicted even by those particulars which the friends 
of the purely natural opinion respecting the life of the risen 
Jesus are accustomed to urge in their support. That Jesus ate 
and drank was, in the circle of ideas, within which, the gospels 
originated, as far from presupposing a real necessity, as the 
meal of which Jehovah partook with two angels in the tent of 
Abraham : the power of eating is here no proof of a necessity 
for eating*’. That he caused himself to be touched, was the 
only possihfe mode of refuting the conjecture that an incor- 
poreal spectre had appeared to the disciples ,* moreover, divine 
existences, not merely in Grecian, but also (according to the 
passage above quoted, Gen. xxxii. 24.) in Hebrew antiquity, 
sometimes appeared palpable, in distinction from unsubstantial 
shades, though they otherwise showed themselves as little bound 
by the laws of materiality as the palpable Jesus, when he sud- 
denly vanished, and was able to penetrate without hindrance 
into a room of wdiich the door was closed **. 

It is quite another question, whether on our more advanced 
position, and with our more correct knowledge of nature, those 
two diiferent classes of particulars can be held compatible with 
each other. Here we must certainly say : a body which con- 
sumes visible food, must itself be visible ; the consumption of 
food presupposes an organism, but an organism is organized 
matter, and this has not the property of alternately vanishing 


** Joann. Dainasc. de f. octli, 4, 1 : tl ko) iyioo’etTa &vdffret 9 ‘iVy 

dXk* ov vofAu ipvtrtus' oh yap (‘rsfvaa’tv’ otKovo/ims inerrovpttvos r^g 

dvacrrdtnaig, »hrin iarrtv n h •Tra^ouerot 

** The vugiieness of the conception which lies at the foundation of the evangelical 
accounts is well expressed by Origen, when he says of Jesus ; *«} yt furn r»i» 
uveiffratrtv ethrov Iv rm <rSjs ^rax^rviTog rov ird^oug fufMtrogf 

jcm <rou yvptvh rmvrov trtupturog (poLinffSai Aj'lar Uu rc^tirrecliou, /«; existed 

in aj'onn, which held the mean between tiie materiality of his body brfore his passion, 
and the state of the sold when altoyetfm destitnte ef sack body. (c. Cels. ii. 62.). 
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and becoming visible again at will More especially, if the 
body of Jesus was capable of being felt, and presented percepti- 
ble flesh and bones, it thus exhibited the impenetrability of 
matter, proper to it as solid : if on the other hand he was able 
to pass into closed houses and rooms, unhindered by the inter- 
position of walls and doors, he thus proved that the impenetra- 
bility of solid matter did not belong to him. Since then 
according to the evangelical accounts he must at tlio same time 
have had and not have hud tlie same property : the evangelical 
representation of the corporeality of Jesus after the resurrection 
is manifested to be Tjontradictory. And this contradiction is * 
not of such a kind that it is divided among the dilBirent narra- 
tors ; but the account of one and the same evangelist includes 
those contradictory features within itself. The brief account of 
Matthew, it is true, implies in the embracing of the feet of Jesus 
by the women (v. 9) only the attribute of palpability, without 
at the same time presenting an opposite one ; with Mark tlie 
case is reversed, his statement that Jesus appeared i/i another 
form (v. 12) implying something supernatural, wliile on the 
other hand he does not decidedly presuppose the opposite ; in 
Luke, on the other hand, the permission to touch his body and 
the act of eating speak as decidedly in favour of organic rnateri-. 
ality, as the sudden appearance and disappearance speak against 
it; but the members of this contradiction come the most 
directly into collision in John, where Jesus, immediately after 
he has entered into the closed room unimpeded by walls and 
doors causes the doubting Thomas to touch him. 


•* Hence even Kern admits tbftt be knows not how to reconcile that particular in 
Luke with the rest, and regard* it of later, traditional origin (Hauptthats., ut sup. 
8. 50.), But what docs this admission avail him, since ho still has, from the narra- 
tive of John, the quality of palpability, which equally with the act of eating belongs 
to the “ conditions of earthly life, the relations of the material world,” to which the 
body of the risen Jesus, according to Kern’s own presupposition, was no longer 
subjected ” 1 

** Many fathers of the church and orthodox ^eologians held the capability thus 
exhibited by Jesns of penetrating tbrongh closed doors, not altogether reconcileable 
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DKnATES CONCERNING THE BEALITT 0? THE DEATH AND KESUHRECTIOR 
OP JESUS. 

The proposition : a dead man has returned to life, is com- 
posed of two such contradictory elements, that whenever it is 
attempted to mainttiin tlie one, the other threatens to disappear. 
If he has really returned to life, it is natural to conclude that he 
was not wholly dead ; if he was really dead, it is difficult to 
believe that he has really become living*. 

When we form a correct opinion of the relation between soul 
and body, not abstractly separating the two, but conceiving 
them at once in their identity, the soul as the interior of the 
body, the body as the exterior of the soul, we know not how to 
imagine, to say nothing of comprehending, the revivification of 
a dead person. What we call the soul is the governing centre 
which holds in combination the powers and operations of the 
body ; its function, or rather the soul itself, consists in keeping 
all other processes of which the body is susceptible in uninter- 
rupted subjection to the superior unity of the process of organic 
life, which in man is the basis of his spiritual nature : so soon 
as this regulating power ceases to act, the supremacy in the 
various parts of the body is assumed by these other, inferior 
principles, whose work in its prosecution is corruption. When 
once these have acceded to the dominion, they will not be in* 
clined to render it back to their former monarch, the soul ; or 
rather this is impossible, because, quite apart from the question 
of the immortality of the human spirit (Geisl), the soul (See/e) 


witli the representation, that for the purpose of the resurrection the stone was roUed 
away from the grave, and hence maintained : f esurrerit Chriatm clause sepulchro, 
sive nondum ah osilo m]mlckrirevok$ia an^dum lapide, Quenstedt, iheol. didact. 
polem. 3, p. 542. 

Oomp. Schleiermacher^B W eihiiachtsfeier, s. 117 f. 
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as such ceases in the same moment with its dominion and 
activity, which constitute its existence ; consequently, in u re- 
vivification, even if resort be had to a miracle, this must consist 
in the direct creation of a new soul. 

Only in the dualism which has become popular on the sub- 
ject of the relation between body and soul, is there any thing 
to favour the opinion of the possibility of a revivification pro- 
perly so called. In this system, the soul in its relation to the 
body is represented as like a bird, which, though it may for a 
time have flown out of the cage, can yet be once more caught 
and replaced in its forfber abode ; and it is to such figures that 
an imaginative species of thought cleaves, in order to preserve 
the notion of revivification. But even in this dualistic view, 
the inconceivability of such an event is rather concealed than 
really diminished. For in the most abstract sepai-ation, tlie 
co-existence of the body and soul cannot be held as indifferent 
and lifeless as that of a box and its contents ; on the contrary, 
the presence of the soul in the body produces effects, wliich 
again are the conditions whereby that presence is rendered 
possible. Thus so soon as the soul has forsaken the body, 
there is a cessation in the latter of those activities which accord- 
ing to the duiilistic idea were the immediate expressions of the 
influence of the soul; at the same time, the organs of these 
activities — brain, blood, &c., begin to stagnate ; a change which 
is coincident with the moment of death. Thus if it could occur 
to the depai’ted soul, or be imposed on it by another, to re-enter 
its former dwelling-place : it would find this dwelling, even after 
the first moments, uninhabitable in its noblest parts, and unfit 
for use. To restore, in the same way as an infirm member, the 
most immediate organs of its activity, is an impossibility to the 
soul, since in order to effect any thing in the ‘body it has need 
of the service of these very organs : thus the soul, although 
remanded into the body, must suffer it to decay, from inability 
to exercise any influence over it ; or there must be added to the 
miracle of its reconveyance into the body, the second miracle of 
a restoration of the lifeless bodily organs : an immediate inter- 
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position of God in the regular course of nature, kreconcildftbie 
with enlightened ideas of the relation of God to the world. 

Hence the cultivated intellect of the present day has very 
decidedly stated the following dilenima : either Jesus was not 
really dead, or he did not really rise again. 

Eationalism has principally given its adhesion to the former 
opinion. The short time that Jesus hung on the cross, together 
with the otherwise ascertained tardiness of death by crucifixion, 
and the uncertain nature and effects of the wound from the 
spear, appeared to render the reality of the death doubtfiil. 
That the agents in the crucifixion, as well as the disciples 
themselves,* entertained no such doubt, would be explained not 
only by the general difficulty of distinguishing deep swoons and 
the rigidity of B}mcope from real deatli, but also from the low 
state of medical science in that age ; while at least one example 
of the restoration of a crucified person appeared to render con- 
ceivable a resuscitation in the case of Jesus also. Tins ex- 
ample is found in Josephus, who informs us that of three cru- 
cified acquaintances whose release he begged from Titus, two 
died after being taken down from the cross, but one survived *. 
How long these people had hung on the cross Josephus does 
not mention ; but from the manner in which he connects them 
with his expedition to Thekoah, by stating that he saw them on 
his return from thence, they must probably have been crucified 
during this expedition, and as this, from the tr iflin g distance of 

* Joseph. vitJi, 7.> : ‘Ti/xpfius iixoTirou Kmttra^cs tri/n KigtetXitf xa} x*^*^*^ 
us xeifA9)¥ Tina Qtxtvetv Xiyofjtivnv^ x'qos Kee.<retyonsrtVy t/ 'rc^es Isrrt 31- 

us ixu^sv vTOffT/upuv iT^ay x'eXXovs alp^fAxXuTovs avso’vxu^tfiiyoPSi xx\ v^iTs yvth- 
^ierxs cwfi^us /ua} ytya/uiyat/Sj nXynerx xx) ficsrx^xx^vuv r^atnX^My T/ry 

‘O S’ ixtXtUirtv xu^x/^i '’i: rxs «vrot/s WtyusXitrrxrm xxi ot 

rsXgvTuffiy h^avtva/xivotf « rjiires And whmi 1 was sent hy TiJtus Ccemr 

with Cerealius and 1,000 horsemen, to a certmn village called TJmm, in order to 
know whether it were a place fit for a camp, as T came bach, I saw many captives 
crw^fied ; and retnemhered three qf them as my former acquaintance, 1 was very 
sorry at this in my mind, and went with tears in my eyes to Titus, and told him of 
them ; so he immediately commanded them, to he taken down, and to have the ffreatest 
care taken of them, in order to their recovery ; yet two of them died under the phy- 
sician^s hands, while, the third recovered. For the arguments of Paulus on this pas- 
sage, see exeg. Handb. 8, b. s. 786 ; and in the Appendix, s. 929 ff. 
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the above place from Jerusalem^ might possibly be achieved in 
a day, they had in all probability not hung on the cross more 
than a day, and perhaps a yet shorter time. These three per- 
sons, then, can scarcely have hung much longer than Jesus, 
who, according to Mark, was on the cross from nine in the 
morning till towards six in the evening, and they were appa- 
rently taken down while they still showed signs of life ; yet with 
the most careful medical tendance only one survived. Truly it 
is difBcult to perceive how it can hence be shown probable that 
Jesus, who when taken from the cross showed all the signs of 
death, should have come to life entirely of himself, without the 
application of medical skill ®. 

According to a certain opinion, however, these two con- 
ditions — some remains of conscious life, and careful medical 
treatment, — were not wanting in the case of Jesus, although 
they are not mentioned by the evangelists. Jesus, we are told, 
seeing no other way of purifying the prevalent messianic idea 
from the admixture of material and political hopes, exposed 
himself to crucifixion, but in doing so relied on the possibility 
of procuring a speedy removal from the cross by early bowing 
his head, and of being afterwards restored by the medical skill 
of some among his secret colleagues; so as to inspirit the 
people at the same time by the appearance of a resurrection *. 
Others have at least exonerated Jesus from such contrivance, 
and have admitted that he really sank into a deathlike slumber ; 
but have ascribed to his disciples a preconceived plan of pro- 
ducing apparent death by means of a potion, and thus by occa- 
sioning his early removal fi*om the cross, securing his restora- 
tion to life But of all this our evangelical sources give no 


* Brctschneider, iiber den angeblichen Scheintod Jcru am Kreuze, in Ullmann's 

und Umbreit’s Studicn, 3, ft. 625 ff. ; Hug, Beitrage zur Geschichte des 

Verfabrens bei der Todesstrafe der Kreuzignng, Freiburger Zeitschr. 7, s. 144 ff. 

* Bahrdt, Ausfiibning des Plans und Zweeks Jeau. Comp, on the other hand/ 
Panins, exeg. Handb. 8, b. 798 f. 

* Xenodoxien, in der Abb, : Joseph nnd Nikodemus. Comp, on the other hand 
Klaiber’ft Studien der wUrtemberg. Geistlichkeit, 2, 2, «. 84 ff. 
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intimation, iOid for conjecturing suoli details we have no ground. 
Judicious friends of the natural explanation, who repudiate 
such monstrous productions of a system which remodels history 
at will, have hence renounced tlie supposition of any remains 
of conscious life in Jesus, and have contented themselves, fqi; 
the expfanation of his revivification, with the vital force which 
remained in his still young and vigorous body, even after the 
cessation of consciousness; and have pointed out, instead of 
premeditated tendance hy the htmds of men, the beneficial in- 
fluence which the partly oleaginous substances applied to his 
body, must have had in promoting the healing of his wounds, 
and, unitefi with the air in the cave, impregnated with the per- 
fumes of tlio spices, in reawakening feeling and consciousness 
in Jesus®; to all which was added as a decisive impulse, the 
earthquake and the lightning which on the morning of the 
resurrection opened the grave of Jesus Others have re- 
marked, in opposition to this, that the cold air in a cave must 
have had any thing rather than a vivifying tendency; that 
strong aromatics in a confined space would rather have had a 
stupifying and stifling influence®; and the same effect must 
have been produced by a flash of liglitning bursting into the 
grave, if this were not a mere figment of rationalistic expositors. 

Notwithstanding all these improbabilities, which ore against 
the opinion that Jesus came to life after a merely apparent 
death hy the operation of natural causes, this nevertheless re- 
mains so far possible, that if we had secure evidence of the 
resuscitation of Jesus, we might, on the strength of such cer- 
tainty as to the result, supply the omissions in the narrative, 
and approve the opinion above presented, — with the rejection, 
however, of all precise conjectures. Secure evidence of the 
resurrection of Jesus, would be the attestation of it in a decided 
and accordant manner by impartial witnesses. But the im- 


* Pauhis, exeg. Han<U>. h. b. T85 ff. L. J. 1, b. s. 281 if. 
Schuster, in Eichhoni’s allg. Bihlioth. 9, 8. 1063. 

• Winer, bihl. Realw. 1, a. 674. 
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partiality of tlie alleged witnesses for the resurrection of Jesus, 
is the very point wliich the opponents of Christianity, from 
OeJsus down to the Wolfenbiittcl Fragmontist, have hmuinhly 
called in question. Jesus showed himself to his adherents 
only : why not also to liis enemies, that they too might be con- 
vinced, and that by their testimony posterity might be precluded 
from every conjecture of a designed fraud on the part of his 
disciples®? I cannot certainly attach much weight to the 
replies by which apologists have sought to repel this objection, 
from that of Origen, ijho says : Christ avoided the judge who 
condemned him^ and his enemies^ that they might not he 
smitten tvith hlindness^^ ; to the opinions of the modem theo- 
logians, who by their vacillation between the assertion that by 
such an appearance the enemies of Jesus would have been com- 
pelled to believe, and the opposite one, that they would not 
have believed even on such evidence, — mutually confute one 
another". Nevertheless, it can still be urged in reply to that 
objection, that the adherents of Jesus, from their hopelessness, 
which is both unanimously attested by the narratives, and is in 
perfect accordance with the nature of the case, here rise to the 
rank of impartial witnesses. If they had expected a resurrec- 
tion of Jesus and we had then been called upon to believe it 
on their testimony alone : there would certainly be a possibility 
and perhaps dso a probability, if not of an intentional decep- 
tion, yet of an involuntary self-delusion on their part ; but this 
possibility vanishes in proportion as the disciples of Jesus lost 
all hope after his death. Now even if it be denied that any 


^ Grig. C. Cels. ii. 63 ; reahrm I KiX^ag ovk tVKa,r»(p^ovi»reits rk 

xeLKoXoyihitf ^ntr)p, Svi ilrt^ SprSff tiUy iova/utv nttXtv a ecire/f voTs 

x.eu ry wtu tXmg vkatip — 67 : ov yk ^ — irl rdvv' 

Wif4.^n rhv Comp, the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, in Lessing, g. 

460, 60, 92 ff . ; Woolston, Disc. 6* Spinoza, ep. 28, ad Oldenburg, p. 658 f. ed. 
Gh&drer. 

*** Et sup. 67 *. yk^ $tet} vtiu SaTeiitzktrmyreg xa) tvp iitfi^tai(rdpTWP 

hm, ftk iiraTotxtvtfip 

Comp. Mosheim, in his translation of the work of Origen against Celsus, on the 
passage above quoted ; Michaelis, Anin. zum. funften Fragment, s. 407. 
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one of the gospels proceeded immediately from a disciple of' 
Jesus, it is still certain from the epistles of Paul and the Acts 
that the apostles themselves had the conviction that they had 
seen the risen Jesus. We might then rest satisfied with the 
evangelical testimonies in favour of the resurrection, were bM 
those testimonies in the first place sufficiently precise, and in 
the second, in agreement with themselves and with each other. 
But in fact the testimony of Paul, which is intrinsically con- 
sistent and is otherwise most important, is so general and 
vague, that taken by itself, it does not carry us beyond the 
subjective^ fact, that the disciples were convinced of the resur- 
rection of Jesus ; while the more fully detailed narratives of the 
gospels, in wliich the resurrection of Jesns appears as an ob- 
jective fact, are, from the contradictions of which they are con- 
victed, incapable of being used as evidence, and in general their 
account of the life of Jesus after his resurrection is not one 
which has connexion and unity, presenting a clear historical 
idea of the subject, but a fragmentary compilation which 
presents a series of visions, rather than a continuous history. 

If we compare with tliis account of the resurrection of Jesus, 
the precise and internally consistent attestation of his death : 
we must incline to the other side of the dilemma above stated, 
and be induced to doubt tlie reality of tlie resurrection rather than 
that of the death. Hence Celsus chose this alternative, deriv- 
ing the alleged appearance of Jesus after the resurrection, from 
the self-delusion of the disciples, especially the w^omen, either 
dreaming or waking ; or from what appeared to him still more 
probable, intentional deception’*: and more modern writers, 

Hase, L. J. § 149; JDiss : librorum sacrorum de J. Chr. a mortuis revocato 
atfpce in coelum svhluto nan'ationem collatu vulgarihus ilia (State Jvdceontm de 
morte 02 nnionilus interj>retari conatm eet C. A. Frege, p. 12 f. ; Weisse, die evaog. 
Gesch. 2, 6. 362 d‘. 

Grig. (. (-els. ii. 5f* : rif ravro *7J* ; (the pierced hands of Jesus, and, in 
general, his appearances after the resurrection,) 9rd^oia^T^es , i/f ma} tf •rsf 

AXXos Tuv U rfis ahriit ydnrttetSi xarti toux. 'hteihfftit aata riiv 

ixvXrileti rm koi^ous «rii return ^tXnretSf xeti 5i« reS resemv ^twfMtres 

jret^a.ir^ih» 
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as, for example, the Wolfenhiittel Fragnientist, have adopted 
the accusation of the Jews in Matthew, namely, that the dis- 
ciples stole the body of Jesus, and afterwards fabncated, with 
slender agreement, stories of his resurrection and subsequent 
appearances This suspicion is repelled by the remark of 
Origen, that a spontaneous falsehood on tlie part of the dis- 
ciples could not possibly have animated them to so unflincliing 
an announcement of the resurrection of Jesus amid the greatest 
perils ; and it is a just argument of modem apologists that the 
astdnishing revolution^from the deep depression and utter hope- 
lessness of the disciples at the death of Jesus, to the strong faith 
and enthusiasm with which they proclaimed him as the Messiah 
on the succeeding Pentecost, would be inexplicable unless in the 
interim something extraordinarily encouraging had taken place 
— something, in fact, which had convinced them of his resur- 
rection But tliat this cause of conviction was precisely a 
real appearance of the risen Jesus, — that, indeed it was neces- 
sarily an external event at all — is by no means proved. If we 
chose to remain on supranatural ground, we might with 
Spinoza suppose that a vision was produced by miraculous 
means in the minds of tlie disciples, the object of which weis to 
make evident to them, in a manner accordant with their powers 
of cony;)rehension and the ideas of their age, that Jesus by his 
virtuous life had risen from spiritual death, and that to those 
who followed his example he would grant a similar resurrec- 
tion^^. With one foot at least on the same ground stands the 

The 6th Fragment, in Lessing’s 4th Beitrag. Woolston, Disc. 8. 

** Ut sup. 56. 

Ullmann, Was setz die dcr Christlichen Kirche durch einen Oekreu> 

zigten Yoraiis'l In his Stndien, 1832, 3, s. 689 f. ; (Eehr) Briefe liber den Ration, 
alismus, s. 28, 236. Paulas, exeg. Handb. 3, b. s. 826 f. ; Hase, § 146. 

Spinoza, ut sup. : Aj^osiolos onrneti omnino credidusa, (piod Ckristvj a morte 
resti/iTexeritf et ad cmlum revera a$cmd€rit-*—effo iion nego, Nam ipse etiam Abra- 
hemm crediditf qv^d Dms apvid ipsum pmnsiis fuerit — nm tanmv haec et plura^ 
alia hujusmodfl apparitions sen revdodiones fitsrint, captm et opinionihus eontni 
kominim accoTum' datoBf q%dhvs Dms imntem suam iisdem revelare voluit Concludo 
itOApm Christi a n vrtuis resurrtetionem revet a spirituaUm, ef solis fidelibus ad eorv,w 
captum rei'elaUim fuisse, newpe quod Christun (rternitafe donotus fuit, et a mortnif 
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suppositiou of Weisse, that the departed spirit of Jesus really 
acted on the disciples whom he had left behind ; in connexion 
with which he refers to the apparitions of spirits, the impossi- 
bility of which remains unproved In order to escape from 
the magic circle of the supernatural, others have searched for 
natural external causes which might induce the belief that Jesus 
had risen and had been seen after bis resurrection. The first 
impetus to this opinion, it has been conjectured, was given by 
the circumstance that on the second morning after the burial 
his grave was found empty, the linen clothes which lay in 
it being taken first for angels and then for an appearance of the 
risen Jesus liimself : hut if the body of Jesus was not reani- 
mated, how are we to suppose that it came out of the grave ? 
Here it would be necessary to recur to the supposition of a 
theft: unless the intimation of John, that Jesus on account of 
haste was laid in a strange grave, w^ere thought available for the 
conjecture that perhaps the owner of the grave caused the corpse 
to be removed: wliicli Imwever the disciples must subsequently 
have learned, and which in any case has too frail a foundation 
in the solitary statement of the fourth gospel. 

Far more fruitful is the appeal to the passage of Paul 
1 Cor. XV. 5 If., as the most appropriate starting point in this 
mquiiy, and the key to the (^nmprehension of all the appear- 
ances of Jesus after his resiuTection When Pafil there 
places the Christoph any which occurred to himself in the same 
series with the appearances of Jesus in the days aft(T his resur- 
rection : this authorizes us, so far as nothing else stands in the 
way of such an inference, to conclude that, for aught the apostle 
knew, tliose eai’lier appearances were of the same nature with 

{mortuos hie intelligo eo sensu, quo Chri$tm dixit : sinitr mortuos sepelire 'nwrtuos 
suos) surrexitf simul dtqiie vita et morte singvlari^ sanctitatis exemplum dedit, et 
eatenm disdpulos suos a wortids suscitatf quatemts ipsi hoc vitm ^jus et mortis exem- 
plum sequuntur. 

Die evang. Gescli. 2, s. 426 ff. 

Ver8uch iiber die Auferstehung Jesu, Ju Schmidt’s Bibliothek, 2, 4, s. 
545 ff. 

Ibid. s. 687 ; Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, s. 258 f. ; Frege, ut sup. p, 13. 
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tlie one experienced by himself. Now with respect to the latter 
as narrated to us in the Acts (ix. 1 ff. ; xxii. ; xxVi. 12 ff.), 
^ it is no longer possible, after the analysis of Eiohhorn and 
Ammon to retain it as an external, objective appearance of 
the real Christ; even Neander does not positively dare to 
maintain more than an internal influence of Christ on the mind 
of Paul, only appending in a very beseeching manner the sup- 
position of an external appeai‘ance ; and even that internal in- 
fluence he himself renders superfluous by detailing the causes 
which might in a natiiral manner produce such a revolution in 
the disposition of the man thus : the favourable impression of 
Christianity, of the doctrine, hfe and conduct of its adherents, 
which he had here and there received, especially on the occasion 
of the martyrdom of Stephen, throw his mind into a state of 
excitement and conflict, which he might indeed for a time 
forcibly repress, perhaps even by redoubled zeal against the new 
sect, but which must at last find vent in a decisive spiritual 
crisis, concerning which it need not surprise us that in an 
oriental it took the fonn of a Christophany. If according to 
this we have in the apostle Paul an example, that strong im- 
pressions from the infant Christian community might carry an 
.ardent mind^tbiat ha-d long striven against it^ to a pitch of 
eX^^ation .which issued in a Christophany, and a total change 
of §ehtihjont : surely the impression of the sublime personality 
of Jpsus would suffice to inspire into bis immediate disciples, 
struggling witli the doubts concerning his messiahship which 
his death had excited in them, the experience of similar visions. 
They who tliink it necessary and desirable in relation to the 
Christophany of Paul to call in the aid of external naturd 
phenomena, as thunder and lightning, may also seek to facili- 
tate the explanation of the appearances of the risen J esus which 

*' In his allg. Bibliothek, 6, 1, s, 1 ff. 

Coram. exeg. de repentina Sauli — conversions*. In his opusc. theol. ; Fort- 
bildung des Christenth. 2, 1, Kap. 8. Comp, also my StreitschrifUm, 2te8 Heft, 
s. 62 ff. 

** Oegch. der Pflanznng und Leitung der Christl. Kirche durch die Apostel, 1, s. 
75 ff. 
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his immediate disciples .believed themselves to have previously 
had, by the supposition of similar incidents Only it must be 
observed, that as Eicbhom’s explanation of the event in the 
life of Paul proved a failure from his maintaining as historical 
every single detail in the New Testament narrative, as the' 
blindness of Paul and his cure, the vision of Ananias, &c., 
which he could only transform into natural occurrences by a 
very strained interpretation : so it would inevitably render im- 
possible the psychologibal explanation of the appearances of 
Jesus, to acknowledge as historical all the evangelical narratives 
concerning them, especially those of the tests which Thomas 
applied by touching the wounds of Jesus, and which Jesus him- 
self afforded by taking material nourishment ; and indeed these 
narratives, from the contradiction which they are shown to pre- 
sent, have not the slightest claim to such a character. The two 
first gospels, and our chief informant in this matter, the apostle 
Paul, tell us nothing of such tests, and it is quite natural that 
the Christophanies which, in the actual experience of the women 
and apostles, may have floated before them as visions of much the 
same character as that which Paul had on the way to Damascus, 
when once received into tradition, should by reason of the apo- 
logetic eftbrt to cut off all doubts as to their reality, be con- 
tinually more and more consolidated, so that the mute a|)pear- 
ances became speaking ones, the ghostlike form was exchanged 
for one that ate, and the merely visible body was made palpable 
also. 

Here however there presents itself ^distinction, which seems 
at once to render th^ event in the history of Paul unavailable 
for the explanation of those earlier appearances. To the apostle 
Paul, namely, the idea that Jesus had risen and appearad to 
many persons was delivered as the belief of the sect which he 
persecuted ; he had only to receive it into his conviction and to 
vivify it in his imagination until it became a part of his own 
experience : the earlier disciples, oh the contrary, had before 

This is done in the treatise in Schmidt’s Bljblioth., and hy Kaiser, nt sup. 
VOL. III. 
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them fis n&ot merely tlie death of tlieir Messiah, — the notion of 
a resurrection on his part they could nowhere gather, but must, 
according to our conception of the matter, have first produced 
it ; a problem which appears to be beyond all comparison more 
difficult than that* subsequently presented to the apostle Paul. 
In order to form a correct judgment on this subject, we must 
transport ourselves yet more completely into the situation and 
friune of mind into which the disciples of Jesus were thrown by 
his death. During several years’ intercourse with them he had 
constantly impress#d them more and more decidedly witli the 
belief that he was the Messiah ; but his death, which they were 
unable to reconcile with their messianic ideas, had for the mo- 
ment annihilated this behef. Now when, after the first shock 
was past, the earlier iinpression began to revive : there sponta- 
neously arose in them the psychological necessity of solving 
the contradiction between the ultimate fate of Jesus and their 
earlier opinion of him — of adopting into their idea of the 
Messiah the characteristios of suffering and death. As, how- 
ever, with the Jews of that age to comprehend meant nothing 
else than to derive from the sacred scriptures: they turned'- 
to these, to ascertain whether they might not perhaps find in 
them intimations of a suffering and dying Messiah. Foreign as 
the idea of such a Messiah is to the Old Testament, the dis- 
ciples, who wished to find it there, must nevertheless have 
regarded as intimations of kind, all those poetical and pro- 
phetic passages which, like Isa. liii., Ps. xxii., represented the 
man of God as afiOdoted and bowed down even to death. Thus 
Luk^ states as the chief occupation of the risen Jesus in his 
interview with the disciple* that beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the scriptures 
the things concern^ himself, i. e. that Christ ought to have 
suffered such things (loiiv* /ifi f * ; 44 ff*). When they had in 
this manner received into thek messianic idea ignominy, suffering 
and death, the ignominiously e3Le(mted J esus was not lost, but stiU 
remained to them : by his death he hod only entered into his 
messianic glory (Luke xxiv. 26.), in which he was invisibly mith 
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them aiwayfi, even unto the end of the world (Matt, xxviii. 20.). 
But how could he fail, out of tius glory, in which he lived, to 
give tidings of himself to his followers ? and how could they, 
when their mind was opened to the hitherto hidden doctrine o^; 
a dying Messiah contained in the scriptures, and when in mo> 
ments of unwonted inspiration their hearts burned within 
them (Luke xxiv. 32.), — ^how could they avoid conceiving this 
to be an influence shed on them by their glorified Christ, an 
opening of their understanding by him (v. 45), nay, an actual 
conversing with him ** ? Lastly, how conceivable is it that 
in individuals, especially women, these impressions were 
heightened, in a purely subjective manner, into actual vision ; 
that on others, even on whole assemblies, something or other 
of an objective nature, visible or audible, sometimes perhaps 
the sight of an unknown person, created the impression of a 
revelation or appearance of Jesus : a height of pious enthusiasm 
which is wont to appear elsewhere in religious societies, pecu- 
liarly oppressed and persecuted. But if the crucified Messiah 
had truly entered into the highest form of blessed existence, 
he ought not to have left his body in the grave : and if in pre- 
cisely such Old Testament passages as admitted of a typical 
relation to the sufferings of the Messiah, there was at the same 
time expressed the hope : thou wilt not leave my soul, ii> hell, 
neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption (Ps. 
xvi. 10 ; Acts ii. 27.); while in Isa. liii. 10, he who had been 
represented as led to the slaughter and buried, was yet promised 
a prolongation of his days : what was more natural to the dis- 
ciples than to Ireinstate their earlier Jewish ideas, which the 
death of Jesus had disturbed, namely, that the Christ re- 
maineth for ever (John xii. 84.), through the medium of an 
actual revivification of their dead mast^, and, as it was a 
messianic attribute one day to call the dead bodily from the 
grave, to imagine him also as returning to life in the manner of 
a resurrection ? 


Comp. Weisse, ut sup. p. S&8 ff. 
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Meanwhile, if tlie body of Jesus was interred in a known 
place, and could there (so far as we are not at liberty to sup- 
pose a theft, or an accidental removal) be sought for and ex- 
Mbited : it is difficult to conceive how the disciples in Jerusalem 
itself, and not quite two days after the interment, could believe 
and declare that Jesus was risen, without refuting themselves, 
or meeting with refutation from their adversaries, (to whom 
however they appear to have made the first disclosure as to the 
resurrection of their Messiah at Pentecost,) by ocular demon- 
stration at die gravl Now it is here that the narrative of 
the first gospel, wliich has been unjustly placed below the others, 
presents an explanatory and satisfactory indication. According 
to this gospel also the risen Jesus does indeed appear in Je- 
rusalem, but only to the women, and so entirely as a mere pre- 
paration for a succeeding interview, nay, so superfluously, that 
we have already questioned the truth of this appearance, and 
pronounced it to -be a later modification of the legend of the 
angelic appearance, which Matthew nevertheless also included 
in his narrative The sole important appearance of Jesus 
after the resurrection occurs, according to Muttliew, in Galilee,' 
whither an angel, and Jesus himself on the last evening of his 
life and on the morning of the resurrection, most urgently 
directed his disciples, and where the fourth gospel also, in its 
appendix, places an appearance of the resuscitated Jesus. That 
the disciples, dispersed by their alarm, at the execution of their 
Messiali, should return %o their home in Galilee, where they 
had no need, as in the metropolis of Judea, the seat of tlie 
epemies of their crucified Ctest, to shut the doors for fear of 
the Jews, was natural. Here was the place where they gra- 
dually began to breathe freely, and where their faitli in Jesus, 
which had been temporarily depressed, might once more expand 
witli its former vigour. But here also, where no body lay in 
the grave to contradict bold suppositions, might gradually be 


“ Comp. Friedrich, in Eichhom’s Biblioth. 7, s. 22ii. 
Comp, also Schmidt’s Biblioth. 2, s. 548. 
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formed the idea of the resurrection of Jesus ; and when tius 
conviction had so elevated the courage and enthusiasm of hiS 
adherents that they ventured to proclaim it in the metropolis, it 
was no longer possible by the sight of the body of Jesus either 
to convict themselves, or to be convicted by others. ^ 

According to the Acts, it is true, the disciples so early as on 
the next Pentecost, seven weeks alter the death of Jesus, ap- 
peared in Jerusalem with the announcement of his resurrection, 
and were themselves already convinced of it on the second 
morning after his burial, by appearances which they witnessed. 
But how long will it yet be, until the manner in which the 
author of the Acts places the first appearance of the disciples of 
Jesus with the announcement of the new doctrine, precisely on 
the festiv6d of the announcement of the old law, be recognized 
as one which rests purely on dogmatical grounds; which is 
therefore historically worthless, and in no way binds us to 
assign so short a duration to that time of quiet preparation in 
Gtililee ? As regards the other statement — it might certainly 
require some time for the mental state of the disciples to be- 
come exalted in the degree necessary, before this or that indi- 
vidutil amongst them could, purely as an operation of his own 
mind, make present to himself the risen Christ in a visionary 
manner ; or before whole assemblies, in moments of highly 
wrought enthusiasm, could believe that they heard him in every 
impressive sound, or saw him in every striking appearance : but 
it would nevertheless be conceived, that, as it was not possible 
that he should be held by the bonds of death (Acts ii. 24.), he 
had passed only a short time in the grave. As to the more 
precise determination of this interval, if it be held an insuf- 
ficient explanation, that the sacred number three would be the 
first to suggest itself ; there is a further idea which might 
occur, — ^whether or not it be historical that Jesus was buried 
on the evening before a sabbath, — namely, that he only re- 
mained in the grave during the rest of the sabbath, and thus 
rose on the morning after the mhhath 
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which by the known mode of reckoning might be reconciled 
with the round number of three daye '^®. 

When once the idea of a resurrection of Jesus had been 
formed in this manner, tlie great event could not be allowed to 
have happened so simply, but must be surrounded and embel- 
lished with all. the pomp which the Jewish imagination fur- 
nislied. The chief ornaments which stood at command for this 
purpose, were angels : hence these must open the grave of Jesus, 
must, after he had come forth from it, keep watch in the empty 
place, and deliver lo the women, who (because without doubt 
women had had the first visions) must be the first to go to the 
grave, the tidings of what had happened. As it was Galilee 
where Jesus subsequently appeared to them, the journey of the 
disciples tliither, which was notlung else tlian their return 
home, somewhat hastened by fear, was derived from the direction 
of an angel ; nay, Jesus himself must already before Ins death, 
and, as Matthew too zealously adds, once more after the resur- 
rection also, have enjoined this journey on the disciples. But 
the farther these narratives were propagated by tradition, the 
more must the difference between the locality of the resurrec- 
tion itself and that of the appearances of the risen one, be 
allowed to fall out of sight as inconvenient; and since the 
locality of the death and resurrection was not transferable, the 
appearances were gradually placed in the same locality as the 
resurrection, — in Jerusalem, which, as the more brilliant tlicatre 
and the seat of the first Christian Church, was especially appro- 
priate for them 

May the three days’ abode oC Jotiali in the whale have had any inflnence 
on this determination of time 1 or the pasaage in Hosea quoted above, § 111, note 8? 
The former ia indeed only placed in this connexion in one gospel, and the latter is 
nowhere used in the H. T. 

Compare with thi« explanation the oiie given by Weisse, in the 7th chapter of 
his work above quoted. He agrees with the above representation in regarding the 
death of Jesus as real, and the namtives of the grave being found empty as later 
fabrications; the point in which he diverges Is that above mentioned — that ih his 
view the appearances of the risen Jesus are not merely psychological and subjective^ 
but objective magical facts. 
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THE liASt COMMANDS AND PROMISES OP JESUS. 

In the last interview of Jesus with his disciples, which accord- 
ing to Mark and Luke closed with the ascension, the three 
first evangelists (the fourth has something similar on the very 
first interview) represent Jesus as delivering testamentary com- 
mands and promises, which referred to the establishment and 
propagation of the messianic kingdom on earth. 

With regard to the commands, Jesus in Luke (xxiv. 47 f.; 
Acts i, 8.) in parting from his disciples appoints them to be 
witnesses of his messiahship, and charges them to preach re- 
pentance and remission of §ins in his name from Jerusalem to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. In Mark (xvi. 15 f.) he en- 
joins them to go into all the world and bring to every creature 
the glad tidings of the messianic kingdom founded by him ; he 
who believes and is baptized will be saved, he who believeth 
not, will (in the future messianic judgment) be condemned. In 
Matthew (xxviii. 19 f.) the disciples are also commissioned to 
make disciples of all nations Ttavra tu bOvvi, and here baptism 
is not mentioned incidentally merely, as in Mark, but is made 
the subject of an express command by Jesus, and is besides 
more precisely described as a baptism in the name of the 
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Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, tl( to ovoya too 
7rarfo$ xai rot/ uiov uai Toy aylou TTvsy/xarog, 

The impediments to the supposition that Jesus delivered to 
his disciples the express command to can 7 the announcement 
of the gospel to the Gentiles, have been already pointed out 
in an earher connexion *. But that this more definite form 
of baptism proceeded from Jesus, is also opposed by the fact, 
that such an aUocation of Father, Son, and Spirit does not else- 
where appear, except as a form of salutation in apostolic epistles 
(2 Cor. xiii. 14 : tie grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, (fec.)^ 
while as a more definite form of baptism it is not to be 
met with throughout the wliole New Testament save in the 
above passage of the first gospel : for in the apostolic epistles 
and even in the Acts, baptism is designated as a 
X§i<rTov 'Ima-ouv, or dg to ovo/xa roy Kv^lou *Iv](tou baptising in 
Christ Jesus, or in the name of the Lord Jesus, or their 
equivalent (Rom. vi. 3; Gal. iii. 27; Acts ii. 38; viii. 16; 
X. 48 ; xix. 5.), and the same threefold reference to God, Jesus, 
and the Holy Spirit is only found in ecclesiastical writers, as, 
for example, Justin Indeed the formula in Matthew sounds'^ 
so exactly as if it had been borrowed from the ecclesiastical 
ritual, that there is no slight probability in the supposition that 
it was transferred from thence into tlie mouth of Jesus. But 
this does not authorize us to throw the passage out of the text 
as an interpolation ", since, if every thing in the gospels wliich 
cannot have happened to Jesus, or which cannot have been 
done or spoken by him in the manner there described, were to 
be pronounced foreign to the original text, the interpolations 
would soon become too numerous. So far it is with justice 
that others have defended the genuineness of the baptismal 
formula*; but their grounds for the assertion that it was 

‘ Vol. II. § 68. 

® Apol. i. 61. 

* As is done by Teller, im excars. 2, ad Bumeti I. de fide et offic. Christ, p. 
262. 

* The work of Beckhaus, liber die Aechtheit der sog. Taufformel, 1794, met with 
general approval 
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delivered in this manner by Jesus himself we insufficient: the 
two opinions then resolve themselves into a third, namely, that 
this more definite form of baptism does indeed belong to 
the original context of the first gospel, but without having been 
so delivered by Jesus®. Jesus had, during his life, predicted in 
divers ways the propagation of his kingdom beyond the limits 
of the Jewish nation, perhaps also had intimated the introduc- 
tion of baptism to be his will ; and — whether it be the fact that, 
as we learn in the fourth gospel, the disciples already practised 
baptism in the lifetime of Jesus, or that they first made this 
rite a signjjf reception into the new messianic society after his 
death, — in any case it was entirely in the manner of the legend 
to place the injunction to baptize, as well as to go out into all 
the world, in the mouth of the departing Christ as a last de- 
claration of his will. 

The promises wliich Jesus gives to liis adherents in parting 
from them, are in Matthew, where they are directed exclusively 
to the eleven, limited simply to the assurance that he, to whom 
as the exalted Messiah all power was delivered both in heaven 
and on earth, would be invisibly with them during the present 
aye aluv, until at the consummation a-uvrixEicx of this term, he 
should enter into permanent visible communion with them: 
precisely the expression of the belief wliich was formed in the 
first Christian community, when the equilibrium was recovered 
after the oscillations caused by the death of Jesus. — In Mark, 
the last promises of Jesus seem to be gathered from the popular 
opinion concerning the gifts of the Christians, wliich was cur- 
rent at the period of the composition of this gospel. Of the 
siyns (ryif^sia, whi(?h are here promised to believers in general, 
the speaking with {new) tongues^ 'ka.'KEtv y>i(o(ra-ai$ (KctivaTg) in 
the sense intended 1 Cor. xiv., not in the manner described in 
Acts ii. which is a mythical modification actually appeared in 


* Comp. De Wettc, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, s. 246. 

® Comp. Baur, in the Tubinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, Jahrgang 1830, 2, s. 
75 ff. 
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the primitive church ; as also the cmting out of devils 
sm^kxeiv; and it may even bo conceived that sick persons were 
cured in a natural manner by faith in the laying on of hands 
ewthcig by a Christian : on the contrary the taking up of 
serpents o(piig all^uv (comp. Luke x. 19.) and the power of 
drinking poisons with impunity, have never had any existence 
except in the superstitious belief of the vulgar, and such signs 
of discipleship would have been the last to which Jesus would 
have attached any value. — ^In Luke, the object of the last 
promise of Jesus ig^he power from on high ^vvayug l| 
which according to the promise of the Father B7r^yye><la roS 
^arfog, he would send on the apostles, and the importation of 
which they were to await in Jerusalem (xxiv. 49.); and in 
Acts i. 5 ff. Jesus more precisely designates this importation 
of power as a baptism with the Holy Spirit, •TrvBiiiMa aytov, 
which in a few days would be granted to the disciples in order 
to qualify them for the announcement of the gospel. — These 
passages of Luke, which place the importation of the Holy 
Spirit in the days after the ascension, seem to be in contradicv 
tion with the statement of the fourth gospel, that Jesus com- 
municated the Holy Spirit to his disciples in the days of his 
resurrection, nay, on his very first appearance in the circle of 
the eleven. In John xx. 22f. we read, tiiot Jesus, appearing 
among the disciples ’when the doors were closed, breathed on 
them and said : Receive ye the Holy Ghost, xaffire wed/xa 
aywv, wherewith he connected the authority to remit and retain 
sins. 

If this were the only relating to the impartation of 

the Spirit, every one would believe that the disciples had it 
communicated to them by Jesus when he was personally present 
among them, and not first after his exaltation to heaven. But 
in accordance with the harmonizing interest, it has been con- 
cluded, first by Theodore of Mopsuestia, and recently « by 
Tholuck that the word }Ji0eri receive, in John, must be taken 


Comm. 2 . Joh, s. S32. 
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in the sense of ye- shall receive^ because according to 

Luke the Holy Spirit was not imparted to the disciples until 
later, at Pentecost. But as if he wished to preclude such a 
wresting of his words, the Jesus of John adds to them the eym- 
bolical action of breathing on the disciples, which unmistake- 
ably represents the receiving of the Holy Spirit as a present 
fact®. It is true that e^spositors have found out a way of 
eluding even this act of breathing, by attributing to it the 
following signification : as certainly as Jesus now breathes upon 
them, so certainly will they at a future time receive the Holy 
Ghost put the act of breatliing upon a person is as decided 
a symbol of a present impartation as the laying on of hands, 
and as those on whom the apostles laid their hands were imme- 
diately filled with the Spirit (Acts viii. 1 7 ; xix. 6.), so, accord- 
ing to the above narrative, the author of the fourth gospel must 
have thought that the apostles on that occasion received the 
Spirit from Jesus. In order to avoid the necessity of denying, 
in opposition to the clear meaning of John, that an impartation 
of the Spirit actually took place immediately after the resurrec- 
tion, or of coming into contradiction with Luke, who assigns 
the outpouring of the Spirit to a later period, expositors now 
ordinarily suppose that the Spirit was granted to the apostles 
both at the earlier and the later period, the impartation at 
Pentecost being only an increasing and perfecting of the 
former^®. Or more correctly, since Matthew x. 20. speaks of 
the Spirit of the Father as already sustaining the disciples in 
their first mission : it is supposed that they were first endowed 
with some extraordinary power before that mission, in the life- 
time of Jesus ; that on the occasion in question, shortly after 
his resurrection, he heightened this power ; but that all the ful- 
ness of the Spirit was not poured out upon them until Pente- 
cost What constitutes the distinction between these stops, 

® Lticke, Comm. z. Joh. 2, s. 686 ; l)e Wette, s, 204. 

** Leas, Auforstehungsgeschichte, a. 281 ; Ktanol, in loc. 

Lucke, s. 687. ^ 

** Vid. ap. Michaciis, Begvabniss - und Aufcrstcliungsgcschkhte, a. 268 ; OlshaU’ 
Ben, 2, s. 633. 
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and especially in what the increase of the gifts of the Spirit 
consisted in the present instance, is, however, as Miohaelis has 
already remarked, not easy to discern. If in the first instance 
the apostles were endowed with the power of w^orking miracles 
(Matt. X. 1. 8.) together with the gift of speaking freely {'jrap- 
pmia) before tribunals (v. 20), it could only be a more correct 
insight into the spirituality of his kingdom that Jesus com- 
municated to them by breathing on them ; but of this they were 
still destitute immediately before the ascension, when, according 
td Acts i. 6., they asked whether, with the impartation of the 
Spirit, within the next few days, would be associated the restora- 
tion of the kingdom to Israel. If however it be supposed that 
each successive impartation of the Spirit conferred no new 
powers on the disciples, but was merely an addition in measure 
to that which was already present in all its diversified powers : 
it must still be held surprising that no evangelist mentions, 
together with an earlier impartation, a later amplification ; but 
instead of this, besides an incidental mention of the Spirit as 
enabling the disciples to defend themselves before tribunals, in^ 
Luke (xii. 12.), — which, since it is not here, as in Matthew, 
connected with a mission, may be regarded merely as a refer- 
ence to the time after the later outpouring of the Spirit, — each 
of the evangelists mentions only one impartation, and repre- 
sents this as the first and last. This is, indeed, a clear proof 
that, to place in juxtaposition three impartations and to regard 
them as so many different degrees, is only an ofibrt to har- 
monize the gospels by introducing into them what is foreign to 
the text. 

Thus there are in the New Testament three distinct opinions 
concerning the impartation of the Spirit to the disciples of 
Jesus ; and in two respects they form a climax. As regards the 
time, Matthew places the impartation the earliest — within the 
period of the natural life of Jesus; Luke, the latest — in the 
time after his complete departure from the earth ; John in an 


** This is Thofluck’s opinion, ut sup. 
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intermediate position — in the days of the resurrection. As re- 
gards the conception of the fact^ it is the simplest in Matthew, 
the least perceptible to the senses, for he has no special and 
external act of impartation ; John already has such a feature, 
in the act of breathing on the disciples ; while with Luke, in 
the Acts, the gentle breathing has become a violent storm, 
which shakes the house, and with which other miraculous ap- 
pearances are united. These two series of gradations stand in 
opposite relations to historical probability. That the Spirit 
TTvEu/xa, which, whether it be regarded as natural or as super- 
natural, is^in either case the animating power of the messianic 
idea in its Christian modification, was communicated to the 
adherents of Jesus so early as Mattlicw narrates, is contradicted 
by his own representation, for according to him, that Cliristian 
modification — the introduction of the characteristics of suffering 
and death into the idea of the Messiah, — was not comprehended 
by the disciples long after the mission described in Matt. x. ; 
and as the discourse of instructions there given contains other 
particulars also, which will only suit later times and circum- 
stances : it is easy to imagine that the promise in question may 
ha^e been erroneously referred to that earlier period. Only 
after the death and resurrection of Jesus can we conceive what 
the New Testament calls the wvEvfAo. ayiov to have been de* 
veloped in the disciples, and in so far the representation of 
John stands nearer to reality than that of Matthew; but, as 
certainly the revolution in the sentiments of the disciples de^ 
scribed in the foregoing section, had not taken place so early 
as two days after the crucifixion: the account of Jolm does not 
approach so near to the truth as that of Luke, who allow^s an 
interval of at least fifty days for the formation of the new opinions 
in the disciples. The position of the narratives with respect to 
liistorical truth is reversed by the other climax. For in pro- 
portion as a narrative represents the impartation of a spiritual 
power as perceptible to the senses, the formation of a sentiment 
which might spring from natural causes as nll'aculous, the 
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origin of a faculty which can only have been developed gra- 
dually, as instantaneous : in the same proportion does such a 
harrativo diverge from the truth ; and in tliis respect, Matthew 
would stand at the least distance from the truth, Luke at the 
greatest. If we therefore recognize in the representation of the 
latter the most mature product of tradition, it may be wondered 
how tradition can have wrought in two opposite ways : receding 
from the trutli in relation to the determination of the manner 
and form of the importation, approaching the truth in relation 
to the determinatioif of the time. But tliis is explained as sooit 
as it is considered, that in the changes in the determination of 
the time, tradition was not guided by critical inquiry after truth — 
this might well have caused surprise, — but by the same tendency 
that led to the other alteration, namely, to present the importa- 
tion of the Spirit as a single miraculous act. If Jesus was said 
to have shed the Spirit on his disciples by a special act : it must 
seem appropriate to assign this act to liis state of glorification, 
and thus either with John to place it after the resurrection, or 
with Luke after the ascension ; indeed the fourth evangelist ex-v 
pressly remarks that in the lifetime of Jesus, the Spirit was not 
yet given, because Jesus was not yet glorified (vii. 39.). 

This interpretation of the opinion of the fourth evangelist 
concerning the importation of the Spirit to the disciples, is at- 
tested as the ' correct one by the fact, that it throws unexpected 
light on an obscurity in his gospel with respect to which we 
were previously unable to come to a decision. In relation to 
the farewell discourses of Jesus, it was not possible to settle the 
dispute, whether what Jesus there says of his return is to be 
referred to the days of his resurrection, or to the outpouring of 
the Spirit, because the description of that return as a seeing 
agam seemed to speftk as decidedly for the former, as the ob- 
servation that in that time they would no longer ask him any- 
thing, and would understand him fully, for the latter : a dis- 
pute which is decided in the most welcome manner, if it can be 
shown to be the opinion of the narrator that the impartation of 
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the Spirit fell in the days of the resurrection At first indeed 
it might be thought, that this impartation, especially as in John 
it is connected with the formal appointment of his disciples as 
his envoys, and the communication of the authority to remit 
and retain sins (comp. Matt, xviii. 18.), would have been more 
appropriate at the close than the commencement of the appear- 
ances of the risen Jesus, and in a full assembly of the apostleiii 
than in one from which Thomas was absent ; but on this ac- 
count to suppose with Olshausen that the evangelist for the 
sake of brevity merely appends the impartation of the Spirit to 
the first appearance, though it really belonged to a later inter- 
view, is an inadmissible violence ; and we must rather allow, that 
the author of the fourth gospel regarded tliis first appear- 
ance of Jesus as the priucipal one, and the one eight days later 
as merely supernumerary in favour of Thomas. The appear- 
ance chap. xxi. is also a supplement, which the author, when 
he wrote his gospel, either had not known, or at least did not 
recollect. 


§ 142. 

THE W-CALLED ASCENSION CONSIDERED AS A SUPERNATURAL AND AS A 
NATURAL EVENT. 

The ascension of Jesus is reported to us in the New Testa- 
ment in three different narratives, which in point of fulness of 
detail and piciuresqueness of description form a progressive 
series. Mark, who in the last portion of his gospel is in general 
very brief and abrupt, only says, that after Jesus had spoken to 
the disciples for the last time, he was received up into 

heaven and sat on the right hand of God (xvi. 19.). With 
scarcely more definiteness it is said in the gospel of Luke that 
Jesus led bis disciples out as far as Bethany, sico hg stg BnOavlav, 
and while he here with upbfted hands gave them his blessing, 
hew as parted from them and carried up into heaven 


** Comp. Weisse, die evang. gwckichte, 2, s. 41 S. 
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(ivs^ifero ) ; whereupon the disciples fell down and worshipped 
him, and forthwith returned to Jerusalem with great joy (xxiv, 
50 ff.). In the introduction to the Acts, Luke gives more 
ample details concerning this scene. On the mount of Olives, 
where Jesus delivered to his disciples his last commands and 
promises, he was taken up before their eyes and a 

cloud received him out of their sight. While the disciples were 
watcliing him, as he went up into heaven on the cloud, there 
suddenly stood by them two men in white apparel, who induced 
them to desist froi^i thus gazing after him by the assurance^ 
that the Jesus now taken from them would come again from 
heaven in the same manner as he had just ascended into 
heaven; on which they were satisfied, and returned to Jeru- 
salem (i. 1 — 12). 

The first impression from this narrative is clearly this : that 
it is intended as a description of a miraculous event, an actual 
exaltation of Jesus into heaven, as the dwelling-place of God, 
and an attestation of this by angels ; as orthodox theologians, 
both ancient and modem, correctly maintain. The only ques-^ 
tion is, whether they can also help us to surmount the diffi- 
culties which stand in our way when we attempt to form a con- 
ception of such an event ? One main difficulty is this : how can 
a palpable body, which has still and banes, and eats mate- 
rial food, he qualified for a celestial abode ? how can it so far 
liberate itself from the laws of gravity, as to be capable of an 
ascent through the air ? and how can it be conceived that God 
gave so preternatural a capability to Jesus by a miracle * ? The 
only possible reply to these questicms is, that the grosser ele- 
ments which the body Jesus still retained after the resurrec- 
tion, were removed before the ascension, and only the finest 
essence of his corporeality, as the integument of the soul, was 
taken by him into heaven *. But as the disciples who were 


* Gabler, in the neuesten theol. Journal 3, ». 417, and in the Vorrede zu Oriez- 
bach’z opusc. aci8. p. xcvi. comp. Kuindl, in Marc. p. 222. 

• Seiler, ap. KuinSl, ut «up. ». 223* 
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present at the ascension observed no residuum of his body 
which he had left behind, this leads either to the above men- 
tioned absurdity of an evaporation of the body of Jesus, or to 
Olshausen’s process of subtilization which, still incomplete even 
after the resurrection, was not perfected until the moment of the 
ascension; a process which must have been conducted with 
singularly -rapid retrograde transitions in these last days, if the 
body of Jftus, when penetrating into the closed rooi^a where the 
disciples were assembled, is to be supposed immaterial ; imme- 
diately after when Thomas touched him, material ; and lastly, 
in the ascension, again immaterial. The other difficulty lies in 
the consideration, that according to a just idea of the world, the 
seat of God and of the blessed, to which Jesus is supposed to have 
been exalted, is not to be sought for in the upper regions of the 
air, nor, in general, in any detejminate place ; — such a locaJity 
could only be assigned to it in the childish, limited conceptions 
of antiquity. We are well aware that he who would attain to 
God and the circle of the blessed would make a superfluous 
circuit, if he thought it necessary for this purpose to soar aloft 
into the higher regi(>ns of the firmament ; and the more intimately 
Jesiis was acquainted with God and divine things, the farther 
certainly would he be from making such a circuit, or from being 
caused to make it by God Thus there would be no other 
resource than to suppose a divine accommodation to the idea of 
the world in that age, and to say : God in order to convince the 
disciples of the return of Jesus into the higher world, although 
this world is in reality by no means to be sought for in the 
upper air, nevertheless prepared the spectacle of such an exalta- 
tion But this is to represent God as theatrically arranging an 
illusion. 

As an attempt to set us free from such difficulties and ab- 


* Comp. Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, b. s. 921 ; De Wette, Religion und THeologie, 

B. 101. 

* Kern, Hauptthatsachen, Tub. Zeitschrift. 1836, 3, b. 58. Comp. Steudel (Glau* 
benslebre, s. 323), who supposes the ascension to have been a vision which Cod 
produced in the disciples. Against this comp, my Btreitschriften, 1, s. 152 ff. 

VOL. III. C C 
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surditieB, the natural explanation of tliis narrative must needs 
be welcome This distinguishes in the evangelical accounts of 
the ascension, what was actually beheld, and what was inferred 
by reasoning. Certainly, when it is said in the Acts : while 
they beheld, he was taken up, Bxsttovtcov aurm £7rrip9n: the 
exaltation to heaven seems here to be represented as a fact 
actually witnessed. But, the Rationalists tell us that we are 
not to understand as signifying an elevation^above the 

earth, but only that Jesus in order to bless the disciples, drew 
hp his form and thns appeared more elevated to them. Th§y 
then bring forward the word hearYi, he was parted from them, 
in the conclusion of Luke’s gospel, and interpret 'it to mean 
that Jesus in taking leave of his disciples removed himself 
farther from them. Hereupon, they continue, in the same way 
as on the mount of Transfiguration, a cloud was intei’posed 
between Jesus and the disciples, and together with the numerous 
olive-trees on the mount, concealed him from their sight ; a result 
which, on the assurance of two unknown men, they regarded as 
a reception of Jesus into heaven. But, when Luke in the Aefs 
immediately connects with the statement, and a cloud 

received him, sal v£(pE?\.n oTreXa^ev aurov : he implies that the 
taking up was an introduction to the being received by the 
cloud ; which it would not be if it were a mere drawing up of 
the body, but only if it were an exaltation of Jesus above the 
earth, since only in this case could a cloud float under, carry, 
and envelop him, wliich is the idea expressed by 
Again, in the gospel of Luke, the fact tliat he ivas parted from 
them is represented as something which took place while he 
blessed them, h isMydp airov avroug ; now no one when pro- 
nouncing a benediction on another, will remove from him ; 
whereas it appears very suitable, that Jesus while communicating 
his blessing to the disciples should be carried upward, and thus, 
while rising, have continued to extend over them his out- 
stretched hand as a symbol of his blessing. Thus the natural 


® See especially Paulus, ut sup. s. 910 ff. ; L. J. 1, b. s. 318 ff. 
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explanation of the disappearance in the clond falls to the ground 
of itself ; while in the supposition that the two individuals clothed 
in white apparel were natural men, Paulus only disguises a fine I 
and strongly marked essay of the opinion espoused by Bahrdt 
and Venturini, that several epochs in the life of Jesus, especially 
after his crucifixion, were brought about by the agency of 
secret colleagues. And Jesus himself — what, according to this 
opinion, must we suppose to have become of him after this last 
separation from his disciples ? Shall we, with B&hrdt, dream of 
an Essene lodge, into which he retired after the completion of his 
work ? and with Brennecke appeixl, in proof that Jesus long con- 
tinued silently to work for the welfare of mankind, to his appear- 
ance for the purpose of the conversion of Paul ? But, taking the 
narrative of the Acts as historical, this was connected with circum- 
stances and effects which could be produced by no natural man, 
even though a member of a secret order. Or shall we with 
Paulus suppose, that shortly after the last interview the body of 
Jesus sank beneath the injuries it had received? This could 
not well have happened in the very next moments after he had 
appeared still active among his disciples, so that the two men 
wL'j joined theni might have been witnesses of his decease, — 
who, even admitting this, would not have spoken in accordance 
with the trutli ; but if he ccuitinued to live for any length of 
time he must have had the intention to remain from that period 
in the concealment of a secret society ; and to this must then 
be supposed to belong the two men clothed in wliite, who, 
doubtless with his previous sanction, persuaded the disciples 
that he had ascended into heaven ®. But this is a mode of 
representation, from which in this instance as in every other, 
a sound judgment must turn away with aversion. 


Briefe Uber den Kationalismus, ». 146, Anm. 28. 
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§ 143. 


INSUFFTCflENOY OF THE NATIBATIVES OF THE ASCENSION. MYTHICAL CONCEPTION 
OF THOSE NABRATIYKS. 


Among all the New Testament histories of miracles, the 
fitscension least de^jaanded such an expenditure of perverted 
acumen, since the attestations to its historical validity are pecu- 
liarly weak, — not only to us who, having no risen J esus, can 
consequently have no ascended one, but apart from all prior 
conclusions and in every point of view. Matthew and John, 
who according to the common idea were the two eyewitnesses 
among the evangelists, do not mention it; it is narrated by 
Mark and Luke alone, while in the rest of the New Testament 
wii tings decided allusions to it are wanting. But this absence 
of allusions to the ascension in the rest of the New ’'J'estameoJb 
is denied by orthodox expositors. When, say they, Jesus in 
Matthew (xxvi. G4.) declares before the liigh priest, that here- 
after the Son of Man will be seen sitting at the right hand of 
God ; this presupposes an exaltation thither, consequently an 
ascension ; w^hen in John (iii. 13,) he says, no one hath ascended 
into heaven but the Son of Man who came from heaven, and at 
anotlier time (vi. 02.) tells the disciples that they will hereafter 
see him ascend where he was before ; further, when on the 
morning of the resurrection he declares that he is not yet as- 
cended to his Father, is about to do so (xx. 

17.) : there could hardly be more explicit allusions to the as- 
cension ; again, when the apostles in the Acts so often speak of 
an exaltation of Jesus to the right hand of God (ii. 33.; v* 31. ; 
comp. vii. 56.), and Paul represents him as ascended up far 
above all heavens ava^ag vTrBfdvco wdvrm ruv ou^avuv (Ephes. 
iv. 10.), Peter, as ^one into heaven dg oufavov (1 Pet. 

iii. 22.) ; there can be no doubt that they all knew of his ascen- 
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sion ^ Ail these passages, however, with the exception perhaps 
of Johnvi. 62. o. s M E i N G the sonofman ascend^ 

ava^amvra toi/ vlov rov avd^w^ov, is spoken of, contain only in 
general his exaltation to heaven, without intimating that it was 
an external, visible fact, that took place in the presence of the 
disciples. Rather, when we find Paul in 1 Gor. xv. 5 ff. ranking 
the appearance of Jesus to himself, which occurred long after 
the alleged ascension with the Christophanies befoi^ this epoch, 
so entirely Avithout any pause or indication uf a distinction : we 
must doubt, not merely that all tlie appearances which he 
enumerate^i besides his own can have occurred before the ascen- 
sion ^ but whether the apostle can have had any knowledge at 
all of an ascension as an external fact which closed the earthly 
life of Jesus. As to the author of the fourth gospel, — in his 
metaphorical language, we ai*e not compelled by the word 
any more than by the o^}^s(r9s in relation to the angels 
ascending and descending upon Jesus, i. 52., to ascribe to him 
a knowledge of the visible ascension of Jesus, of which he gives 
no intimation at the conclusion of his gospel. 

Commentators have, it is trae, taken all possible pains to ex- 
plain the want of a narrative of the ascension in the first and 
fourth gospels, in a way which may not prove inimical either to 
the authority of the writings, or to the historical value of the 
fact. They maintain that the evangelists who are silent on the 
subject, held it either unnecessary, or impossible, to narrate the 
ascension. They held it unnecessary, say these expositors, 
either intrinsically, fi*om the minor importance of the event “ ; 
or extrinsically, on the consideration that it was generally 
known as a part of the evangelical tradition * ; J ohn in particu- 

* Seiler, ap. Kuiiiol, ut aiip. s. 221 ; Olshausen, s. 591 f. Comp. Griesbach, 
locorum N. T. ascensionem Christi in coelum spectantium sylloge. In his opusc. 
acad. ed. Gabie^'. Vol, 2, s 484 ff. 

* Schneckeuburger, uber den Urspr. n. s. f, s. 19. 

® Olshausen, s. 593 f. 

* Even Fritzsche, weary at the conclusion of his labour, writes in Mattb. p. 835 : 
Mattkmm Jesu in cvelwn ahitum non commmoravit, ^uippe nemim ignoHn* 
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lai* supposed it to be known from Mark and Luke ® ; or lastly, 
both Matthew and John omitted it as not belonging to tlie 
earthly life of Jesus, to the description of which their writings 
were exclusively devoted ®. But we must contend, on the con- 
trary, that the life of Jesus, especially that enigmatical life 
which he led after his return from the grave, absolutely required 
such a close as tlie ascension. Whether it were generally 
known or not, whether it were important or unimportant, — the 
s]jmple ffisthetic interest which dictates even to an uncultivated 
author, that a narrative should be wound up witli a conclusion; 
must have led every evangelical writer who knew of ^the ascen- 
sion to mention it, though it were but summarily at the end of 
his history, in order to avoid the strange impression left by the 
first gospel and still more by the fourth, as narratives losing 
themselves in vague obscurity. Hence our apologists resort to 
the supposition that the first and fourth evangelists held it im- 
possible to give an account of tlie ascension of Jesus, bc(.*ause 
the eyewitnesses, however long they might gaze after him, 
could still only see him hovering in the air and encircled by the* 
cloud, not entering heaven and taking his place on the right 
hand of God But in the ideas of the ancient world, to which 
heaven was nearer than to us, an entrance into tlie clouds was in 
itself a real ascent into heaven, as we see from the stories of 
Romulus and Elijah. 

Thus it is undeniable tliat the above evangelists were ignorant 
of the ascension : but the (‘onclusion of the most recent criticism, 
that this ignorance is a reproach to tlie first evangelist as a sign 
of his unapostolic character is the loss in place here, because 
tlie event in question is tendered suspicious not merely by the 
silence of two evangelists, but also by the want of agreement 


* Michaelis, ut su|>, 352. 

* The treatise : Warum haben nkbt aUe Evangelisten die Himmel fahrt Jesu 
ausdrUcklich raiterz'ahlt? in Platt’s Magazin, 8, s. 67. 

’ The above-named Treatise in Platt’s Magazin, 

* Schneckcnbvirger, ut sup. s. 10 f. 
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between those who narrate it. Mark is at Variaiice with Luke, 
nay, Luke is at variance with himself. In the account of the 
former, it appears as if Jesus had ascended into heaven imme- 
diately from the meal in which he appeared to the eleven, con- 
sequently from out of a house in Jerusalem ; for the phrases : 
he appeared with the eleven} as they sat at meat^ and up- 
braided them — and he said — So then after the Lord haU 
spoken unto them he was received up into K^ven, Sue., 
avaff.etfXEVoi^ — epave^oj^n' Koii mBiha-B — Koii eIttev — O (aev ouv 
juLETa TO auroig^ «. t. X. have an immediate de- 

pendence opi each other, and it is only by violence that a change 
of place or a distinction of time can be intreduced ®. Now an 
ascent into heaven directly out of a room is certainly not easy 
to imagine ; hence Luke represents it as taking place in the 
open air. In his gospel he makes Jesus immediately before his 
ascension, lead out his disciples as far as Bethany etog slg 
JjYiOaviav, but in the Acts he places the scene on the mount called. 
Olivet o^og to Ha>^ovfXEvov exaiwva ; this, however, cannot be im- 
puted to him as a contradiction, since Bethany lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mount of Olives^®. But there is a more im- 
portant divergency in his statement of time; for in his gospel, 
as in Mark, we are left to infer that the ascension took place on 
the same day with the resurrection : whereas in the Acts it is 
expressly remarked, that the two events were separated by an 
interval of forty days. It has already been remarked that the 
latter determination of time must have come to the knowledge 
of Luke in the interim between the composition of the gospel 
and that of the Acts. The more numerous the narratives of 
appearances of the nsen Jesus, and the more various the places 
to which they were assigned : the less would the short space of a 
day suffice for his life on earth after the resurrection; while the 
determination of the lengthened period which had become ne- 
cessary to forty days precisely, had its foundation in the part which 


* As by Kuinbl, p. 208 f. 217. 

Nevertheless comp. Be Wette on the Acts, i. 12, 
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tliis number is known to have played in tbe Jewish^ and already 
in the Christian legend. The people of Israel were forty years 
in the wilderness ; Moses ivas forty days on mount Sinai ; ho 
and Elias fasted forty days ; and Jesus himself previous to the 
temptation remained the same length of time without nourish- 
ment in the wilderness. As, then, all tliese mysterious inter- 
mediate states and periods of transition were determined by the 
number forty : Uiis number presented itself as especially appro- 
priate for tbe determination of the mysterious interval between 
the resurrection ar(B ascension of Jesus 

As regards the description of the event itself, it might be 
thought admissible to ascribe the silence of Mark, and of Luke 
in bis gospel, concerning the cloud and tlie angels, purely to 
the brevity of their narratives ; but since Luke at the close of 
his gospel narrates circumstantially enough the conduct of tlie 
disciples — how they fell down and worshipped the ascended 
Jesus, and returned to the city with gi'eat joy : so he would 
doubtless have pointed out the information communicated to 
them by angels as the immediate source of their joy, had Be 
known anything of such a particular at the time when he com- 
posed his first writing. Hence t])is featme seems rather to have 
been graclually formed in tradition, in order to render due 
honour to this last point also in the life of Jesus, and to present 
a confirmation of tht* insufficient testimony of men as to his 
exaltation into heaven by tlie mouth of t^wo lieavenly wit- 
nesses. 

As, according to this, those who knew of an ascension of 
Jesus, had by no means the same idea of its particular circum- 
stances ; there must have been in general two dijSerent modes 
of conceiving the close of the life of Jesus ; some regarding it 
as a visible* ascension, others not so When Matthew 

“ Vid. Vol. I. § 56, and the authors there cited. The reference to a reckoning in 
Daniel, in Paulus exeg. Handb. 3, b. a. 923, appears to me too artificial. < 

** On this subject comp, especially Ammon, Ascensus J. C. in crelum historia 
biblica. In his opusc. nov. p. 43 flf. FortWldung des Christenth. 2, 1, s. 13 ff. ; also 
Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, «. 83 If. ; De Wette, cxeg. Handb. 1, 1, «. 247 ; Weisse, die 
evang. Gesch. 2 , p. 375 ff. 
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makes Jesus before the tribunal of the high priest predict his 
exaltation to the right hand of the divine power (xxvi. 64.), 
and after his resun^eotion declare that now all power is given 
to him in heaven and earth (xxviii. 18.); and nevertheless has 
nothing of a visible ascension, but on the contrary puts into the 
mouth of Jesus the assurance: lam with you alway^ even 
unto the end of the world , sl^i Tracag rag ftu^gag 

Eug Trig cruvrEXuag rou almog (v. 20) : it is evident tkal the latent 
idea, on which his representation is founded, is that Jesus, 
doubtless immediately on his resuirection, ascended invisibly to 
the Father^ though at the same time remaining invisibly with 
his followers ; and that out of this concealment he, as often as 
he found it expedient, revealed himself in Christophanies. The 
same view is to be discerned in the apostle Paul, when 1 Cor. xv. 
lie undistinguishingly places tbe appearance to himself of the 
Christ already ascended into heaven, in one series with the 
earlier Christophanies ; and also the author of the fourth gospel 
and the rest of the New Testament writers only presuppose what 
must necessarily be presupposed according to the messianic pas- 
sage : Sit thou at my right handy Ps. cx. 1. : that Jesus was 
exalted to the right hand of God ; without deciding anything as 
to the manner of the exaltation, or representing to themselves tlie 
ascension as a visible one. The imagination of tho primitive 
Christians must however have felt a strong temptation to depict 
this exaltation as a brilliant spectacle. When it was once con- 
cluded that the Messiah Jesus had anived at so exalted a posi- 
tion, it would appear desirable to gaze after him, as it were, on 
his way thither. If it was expected, in accordance with the 
prophecy of Danif)!, that his future return from heaven would 
be a visible descent in the clouds : this would naturally suggest 
that his departure to heaven should be represented as a visible 
ascent on a cloud ; and when Luke makes the two white- 
apparelled angels, who joined the disciples after the remoyal of 
Jesus, say : thu same Jesus , who is taken uj) from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go 
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into heaven (Acts i. 11.) : we need only take the converse of 
this declaration in order to have before us the genesis of the 
conception of the ascension of Jesus ; for the mode of conclu- 
sion was this : as Jesus will at some future time return from 
heaven in the clouds, so he must surely have departed thither 
in the same manner. 

Compared with these primary incentives, the Old Testament 
precedents which tlie ascension of Jesus has in the translation 
pf Enoch (Gen. v. 24.; comp. Wis. xliv. 16.; xlix. 16.; 
Heb. xi. 5.), and Especially in the ascension of Elijah (2 Kings 
ii. 11.; comp. Wis. xlviii. 9.; 1 Macc. ii. 58.), together with 
the Grecian and Roman apotheoses of Hercules and Romulus, 
recede into the background. Apart from the question whether 
the latter were known to the second and third evangelists ; the 
statement relative to Enoch is too vague ; while the chariot and 
horses of fire that transported Elijah were not adapted to the 
milder spirit of Christ. Instead of this the enveloping cloud 
and the removal while holding a farewell conversation, inay 
appear to have been borrowed from the later n'presentation 
of the removal of Moses, which however in other particulars has 
considerable divergencies from that of Jesus Perhaps also 
one trait in the narrative of the Acts may be explained out of 
the history of Elijah. When this prophet, before his translation, 
is entreated by his servant Elisha that he will bequeath him a 
double measure of his spirit : Elijali attaches to the concession 
of this boon the condition : ^ thou see me when 1 am taken 
from thee, it shall be so imto thee ; hut if not, it shall not he 
so ; whence we might prhaps gather the reason why Luke 


This is also Ease's opinion, L. J. § 150. 

Joseph. Antiq. iv. viii. 48, it is said of Moses : And a« he gwnff to em- 
brace Eleazar and Joshm, and ^vas still discoursing with them, a cloud stood over 
him on a sudden, and he disappeafed in a certain valleg, although fee ivrote in the 
Mlg hooks that he died, which was done out qf feat, lest they should venture 'to say 
(hot because of hts extraordinary virtue, he went to God. Philo, however, vita Mosis, 
opp, ed. Mangey, Vol. ii. p. 179, makes the soul only of Moses ascend into heaven. 
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(Acts i. 9.) lays stress on the fact that the disciples beheld 
Jesus as he went up (/5xe^oWwv auruv iTri^On) : namely^ be- 
cause, according to the narrative concerning Elijah, this was 
necessary, if the disciples were to receive the spirit of their 
master. 
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THE DOGltoTIO IMPORT OF THE LIFE OF JESHS. 


§ 144 . 

NECESSARY TRANSITION FROM CRITICISM TO DOGMA. 

The results of the inquiry which we have now brought to a 
close, have apparently annihilated the greatest and most valuable 
part of that which the Christian has been wont to believe con- 
|;eming his Saviour Jesus, have uprooted all the animating 
motives which he has gathered from his faith, and withered all 
his consolations. The boundless store of truth and life which 
for eighteen centuries has been the aliment of humanity, seems 
irretrievably dissipated; the most sublime levelled with the 
dust, God divested of bis grace, man of his dignity, and tlie tie 
between heaven and earth broken. Piety turns away with 
horror from so fearful an act of desecration, and strong in the 
impregnable self-evidenoe of its faith, pronounces that, let an 
audacious criticism attempt what it will, all which the scriptures 
declate, and the church believes of Christ, will still subsist as 
eternal truth, nor needs one iota of it to he renounced. Thus 
at the conclusion of the criticism of the history of Jesus, tliere 
presents itself tliis problem : to re-establish dogmatically that 
which has been destroyed critically. 

At the first glance, this problem appears to exist merely as a 
challenge addressed by the believer to the critic, not as a result 
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of the moral requirements of either. The believer would appear 
to Deed no re-establishment of the faith, since for him it cannot 
be subverted by criticism. The critic seems to require no such 
re-establishment, since he is able to endure the annihilation 
resulting from his own labours. Hence it might be supposed 
that the critic, when he seebs to rescue the dogma from the 
fla^nes which his criticism has kindled, acts falsely in relation 
to his own point of view, since, to satisfy the believer, he treats 
what is valueless for himself as if he esteemed it to be a jewel ; 
while in relation to the believer, he is undertaking a superMuous 
task, in labouring to defend that which the latter considers in 
no way endangered. 

But oji a nearer view the case appears otherwise. To all 
belief, not built on demonstration, doubt is inherent, though it 
may not he developed ; the most firmly believing Christian has 
within him the elements of criticism as a latent deposit of un- 
belief, or rather as a negative germ of knowledge, and only by 
its constant repression can he maintain the predominance of his 
faith, which is thus essentially a re-established faith. And just 
as the helievci is intrinsically a scentic or critic, so, on the 
other hand, the critic is intrinsically a believer. In propertied 
as he is distinguished from the naturalistic theologian, and tlie 
free-thinker, — in proportion as his criticism is conceived in the 
spirit of the nineteenth century, — he is filled with veneration 
for every religion, and especially for the substance of the 
sublimest of all religions, the Christian, which he perceives to 
be identical with the deepest ^philosophical truth ; and hence, 
after having in the course of his criticism exhibited only the 
differences between his conviction and the historical belief of 
the Christian, he will feel urged to place that identity in a just 
light. 

Further, our criticism, though in its progress it treats of 
details, yet on becoming part of our internal conviction, resolves 
itself into the simple element of doubt, which the believer 
neutralizes by an equally simple veto, and then spreads anew in 
undiminished luxuriance all the fullness of his creed. But 
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hereby the decisions of criticism are only dismissed, not van- 
quished, and tliat which is believed is supported by no inter- 
mediate proof, hut rests absolutely on its own evidence. Criti- 
cism cannot but direct itself against this absence of intermediate 
proof, and thus the controversy which seemed ended is renewed, 
and we are thrown back to the beginning of our inquiry ; yet 
with a dilFerence which constitutes a step forward in the dis- 
cussion. Hitherto our criticism had for its object the data of 
Christianity, as historically presented in the evangelical records ; 
now, these data handng been calW 'n question in their historical 
form, assume that of a mental product, and find a refuge in the 
soul of the believer ; where they exist, not as a simple history, 
but as a reflected history, that is, a confession of faith, a re- 
ceived dogma. Against tliis dogma, presenting itself totally 
unsupported by evidence, criticism must indeed awake, as it 
does against all deficiency of proof, in the character of a 
negativing power, and a contender for intermediate proof : it 
will, however, no longer be occupied with history, but with doc- 
trines. Thus our historical criticism is followed up by dogma- 
tical criticism, and it is only after the faith has passed through 
both 'these trials, that it is thoroughly tested and constituted 
science. 

This second process through which the faith has to pass, 
ought, like the first, to be made the subject of a distinct work : 
I shall here merely give a sketch of its most important features, 
that I may not terminate an historical criticism without point- 
ing out its ultimate object, which can only be arrived at by dog- 
matical criticism as a sequeh 

§ 145. 

THJE cmilSTOLOGT OP THIB ORTH01»OX SYSTEM. 

The dogmatic import of the life of Jesus implicitly received, 
and developed on this basis, constitutes the orthodox doctrine 
of the Christ. 
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Its fundamental principles are found in the New Testament. 
The root of faith in Jesus was die conviction of his resurrection. 
He who had been put to death, however great during his life, 
could not, it was thought, he the Messiah : his miraculous 
restoration to life proved so much the more strongly that he 
was the Messiah. Freed by his resurrection from the kingdom 
of shades, and at the same time elevated above the sphere 6f 
earthly humanity, he was now translated to the hea venly regions, 
and had taken his place at the right hand of God (Acts iL 32 ff. ; 
hi. 15 ff. ; V. 30 ff. ; and elsewhere). Now, his death appeared to 
be the chief article in his messianic destination ; according to 
Isai. liu., Re had suffered for the sins of his people and of man- 
kind (Auts viii. 32 ff. comp. Matt. xx. 28. John i. 29, 36. 
1 John ii. 2.) ; his blood poured out on the cross, operated like 
that which on tlie great day of atonement the high priest 
sprinkled on the mercy-seat (Rom. hi. 25.) ; he was the pure 
lamb by whose blood the believing are redeemed ( I Pet. i. 18 f.) ; 
the eternal, sinless liigh priest, who by the offering of his own 
body, at once cfiected that, which the Jewish high priests were 
unable to effect, by their perjietually repeated sacrifices of ani- 
mals (Hehr. x. 10 ff*. &c.). But, thenceforth, the Messiah»who 
was exalted to the right hand of God, could not have been a 
common man : not only was lie anointed with the divine spirit 
in a greater measure than any prophet (Acts iv. 27. ; x. 88.) ; 
not only did he prove himself to be a divine messenger by mira- 
cles and signs (Acts ii. 22.) : but also, according as the one 
idea or the other was most readily formed, either he was super- 
naturally engendered by the Holy Spirit (Malt, and Luke i.), 
or he had descended as the Word and Wisdom of God into an 
earthly body (John i.). As, before his appearance on the earth, 
he was in the bosom of the Father, in divine majesty (John 
xvii. 5.) : so his descent into the world of mortals, and still 
more his submission to an ignominious death, was a voluntary 
humiliation, to which he was moved by his love to mankind 
(Phil, ii, 5 ff*.). The risen and ascended Jesus will one day 
return to wake the dead and judge the world (Acts i. 11 ; xvii. 
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31.) ; lie even now takes charge of his oliiirch (Rom. viii. 34. ; 
1 John ii. J.), participating in the government of the world, as 
he originally did in its creation (Matt, xxviii. 18. ; John i. 3. 1 0. ; 
Col. i. 16 f.). In addition to all this, every trait in the image 
of the Messiah as sketched hy the popular expectation, was 
attributed witli necessary or gratuitous modifications to Jesus ; 
nay, the imagination, once stimulated, invented new charac- 
teristics. 

How richly fniuglit with blessing and elevation, with encou- 
ragement and coiitolation, wore the thoughts which the early 
church derived from this view of the Christ! By the mission 
of the Son of God into the world, by his delivery of* himself to 
death for the sake of the world, heaven and earth are reconciled 
(2 Cor. V. 18 ff. ; Eph. i. 10. ; Col. i. 20.) ; by this most stupend- 
ous sacrifice, the love of God is securely guaranteed to man 
(Rom. V. 8 ff. ; viii. 31 ff. ; 1 John iv. 0.), and th(5 brightest hopes 
are revealed to him. Did the Son of God become man ? Then 
are men his brethren, and as such the children of God, and 
heirs with Christ to the treasin-e of divine bliss (Rom. viii. lb f. 
29.). The servile relation of man to God, as it existed under 
the law, has ceased ; love has taken the place of the fear of the 
punishment threatened by the law (Rom. viii. 15. ; Gal. iv. 1 ff.). 
Believers are redeemed from the curse of the law by Clirist s 
sacrifice of himself, inasmuch as he suffered a death on which 
the law had laid a curse (Gal. iii. 13.). Now, there is no 
longer imposed on us the impossible task of satisfying all the 
demands of the law (Gal. iii. 10 f.) — a task which, as experi- 
ence shows, no man fulfils (Rnm. i. 18 — iii. 20.), which, by 
reason of his sinful nature, no man can fulfil (Rom. v. 12 ff‘), 
and which only involves him who strives to fulfil it, more and 
more deeply in the most miserable conflict with liimself (Rom. 
vii. 7 ff.) : whereas he who believes in Christ, and confides in 
the atoning efficacy of his death, possesses the favour of ,God ; 
not by works and qualifications of his own, but by the free 
mercy of God, is the man who throws himself on diat mercy 
just before God, by which all self exaltation is excluded (Rom. 
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iii. 31 ff.). As the mostiic law is no longer binding on the be- 
lief, he being dead to it with Christ (Rom. vii. Iff*.); as, 
moreover, by the eternal and all* sufficient sacrifice of Christ, 
the Jewish sacrificial and priestly service is abolished (Heb.) ; 
therefore the partition wall which separated the Jews and Gen- 
tiles is broken down : the latter, who bejoro w^ere aliens and 
strangers to the theocracy, without God and without hope in 
the world, are now irnited to participate in the new covenant, 
and free access is opened to them to the paternal God ; so that 
the two portions of mankind, formerly separated by hostile 
opinions, now at peace with each other, members in common 
of the body of Christ — stones in tie spiritual building of his 
church (Eph. ii. !1 ff*.). BtU to have justifying faith in the 
death of Christ, is, virtually, to die with him spiritually, that is, 
ti> die to sin ; and as Christ arose from the dead to a new and 
immortal life, so must the believer in him arise from the death 
of sin to a new life of righteousness and holiness, put off the 
old man and put on the new (Rom. vi. 1 ff*.). In this, Christ 
himself aids him by his Spirit, wlio fills those whom he inspires 
witli spiritual strivings, and makes them ever more and more 
free from the slavery of sin (Rom. viii. Iff*.). Nor alone 
spiritually, will the Spirit of Christ animate those in whom he 
dwells, but coiporeally also, for at the end of their earthly 
course, God, through Christ, will resuscitate their bodies, as he 
did the body of Christ (Rom. viii. 11.). Christ, whom the 
bonds of death and the nether world could not hold, has van- 
quished both fo]- us, and has delivered the believer from the 
fear of these dread powers which rule over mortality (Rom. viii. 
38 f. 1. Cor. XV. 55 ff*. Heb. ii. 14 f.). His resurrection not 
only confers atoning efficacy on iiis death (Rom. iv. 25.), but 
at the same time is the pledge of our own future resurrection, 
of our share in Christ in a futui’c life, in his messianic king- 
dom, to the blessedness of which he will, at liis second advent, 
lead all his people. Meanwhile, we may console ourselves that 
we have in him an Intercessor, who from his own experience of 
the weakness and frailty of our nature, which he himself as- 
VOL. III. D D 
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siuned, and in which he was in all points tempted as we are, 
but without sin, knows how much indulgence and aid we need 
(Heb. ii. 17 f. iv. 15 f.). 

The expediency of describing in compendious forms the 
riches of their faith in Christ, was early lelt by his followers. 
They celebrated him as Christ that died, ym rather, that is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us, X^tcrrog 6 awoQavuv^ (AdKXov 34 kcu iysfhU, og 
srriv h too &soS, Sg xai (Bom. viii, 

34 .) ; or with more particularity fiB Jesus Christ our Lord, i0ho 
was made of the seed of David according to the flesh, and 
declared to he the Son of God with power, according to the 
Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead, *1. X. o 
yevofievog in (TTTE^fjLarog Aa0iS‘ Kara (ra^ka, o^KrOug vlog 9sou 
h ^vvafjLU Hcvxa TtvEvixa ayi(>j<rvvng, avacrritrEoag vBk^m (Rom. i. 
3 f.) ; and as confessedly the great mystery of godliness, 
OfAphoyoufMivoig y.iyo(, rUg eucrsffitag /uiucrrn^tov, the following pro- 
positions were presented : God was manifest in the flesh, justi- 
fied in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached ufito the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, received up into glory, Biog i^ave^mBn 
iv (ra^k), e^ikccitlByi iv TTvel/^ari, £p9>i ayysXoig, ikin^uxBrt iv sBvee^iv, 
ewtcrrEeBn iv xoa-fAta, ave\vi^9n iv (1 Tim. iii. 10.). 

The baptismal formula (Matt, xxviii. 19.), by its allocation 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, presented a sort of framework 
in which to arrange the materials of the new faith. On this 
basis was constructed in the first oentories what was called the 
rule of faith; regula fideit which in divers forms, some more 
concise, others more difihse, some more popular, others more 
subtle, is found in ^the different fathers'. The more popular 
form at length settled into what is called the creed of the apos- 
tles. This symbol, in that edition of it which is received in the 
evangelical church, has in its second and most elaborate article 
on the Son, the following points of belief : et {credo) in Jesum 


’ Iren adv. haer. i 10. Tertull. de prsescr. haer. xiii. adv. Prax. ii. d© veland. 
virg, i. Orig. de principp. prooem. iv. 
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Christum^ filium ejus {Dei patris) unieum, Dominum non- 
trum ; qui conceptm ent de Spiritu Sancto, natus ex Maria 
virgtine; passus sub Pontio PilatOy crnciJixuSy murium et s€~» 
pultusy descendit ad inferna; tertia die resurrexit a mortuib\ 
ancendit ad coelos, mdet ad dextram Dei patrin omnipotentis ; 
inde venturm esty judicare vivos et mortuos. 

Together with this popular form of the confession of faith in 
relation to Christ, thrre was also jframed a more rigorous and 
minute theological digest, occasioned by the differences and 
controversies which early aro^’e on certain points. The funda- 
mental th(jsis of the Christian faith, that the Word was made 
Jleshy 0 Aoyoj lyfvero, or, God uas manifested in the flesh, 
Ozb; iipjcvBfcady) h Was endangered on all sides, one ques- 

tioning the Godhead, another the manhood, and a third the 
veritable union of the two natures. 

It is true that those who, like the Ebionites, denied the God- . 
head, or like that sect of the Gnostics called Docetee, the man- 
hood of Christ, separated themselves too decidedly from the 
Christian community, which on her part maintained that it was 
necessary that the mediator of God and man should unite 
both m friendship and harmony by means of a proper rela- 
tionship to eachy and that while he represented man to Gody 
.he should reveal God to man, e^bi rov fjLEatrnv &eou tb fta\ dvGfu- 
TTojv S'la i^la; IsarEpovg otx£toTtiTO$ etg (ptxlav xa) bfjLovoiav Tobg 
duA^oripoug auvayayth, xoii fxlv ^afaaTrj<rai rov civO^oiTrov, avQpca- 
Ttoig Jle yvaplo-at toi/ But when it was merely the pleni- 

tude of the one nature or the other, which was contested, — as 
when Arius maintained that the being who became man in 
Christ was indeed divine, but created, and subordinate to the 
supreme God ; when, while ascribing to Christ a human body, 
he held that the place of the soul was occupied by that superior 
being ; when Apollinaris maintained that not only the body of 
Jesus was truly human, but his soul also, and that the divine 
being only served in the stead of the third principle in man, 

• Iren. adv. liaer, UL xviii, 7. 
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the voUg {understanding ); — these were opinions to which it 
was easier to give a Christian guise. Neverthelc^ss the Church 
rejected the Arian idea of a subordinate God become man in 
Jesus, for this reason among others less essential, that on this 
theory the image of the Godhead would not have been mani- 
fested in Christ • ** ; and she condemned the idea of Arius and 
Apollinaris, that the human nature of Christ had not the human 
(soul), or the human vovg (understanding), for this 
reason chiefly, that only by the union of the divine, with 
an entire human naturef could the human race be redeemed 

Not only might the one or the other aspect of the^ nature of 
Christ be defaced or put out of sight, but in relation also to the 
union of the two, there might be error, and again in two oppo- 
site directions. The devout enthusiasm of many led them to 
believe, that they could not draw too closely the newly- entwined 
bond between heaven and earth ; hence they no longer wished 
to distinguish between the Godhead and manhood in Christ, 
and since he had appeared in one person, they acknowledged in 
him only one nature, that of the Son of God made flesh. 
Others, more scrupulous, could not reconcile , themselves to 
such a confusion of the divine and the human ; it seemed to 
them blasphemous to say that a human mother had given birth 
to God : hence they maintained, that she had only borne the 
man whom the Son of God selected as his temple ; and that in 
Christ there were two natures, united indeed so far as the 
adoration of his followers was concerned, but distinct as re- 
garded their essence. To the Church, both these views ap- 
peared to eticroach on the mystery of the incarnation: if the 
two natures were held to be permimently distinct, then was the 
union of the divine and human, the vital point of Christianity, 
destroyed ; if a mixture of the two were admitted, then neither 
nature in its individual quality was capable of a union with the 
other, and thus again no true unity would be attained. Hence. 

• Athanafl. contra Arianos, orat. 2, 88, 

* Gregor. Naz. Or. 61, p. 740, B. ; ri S 
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both these opinions were condemned, the latter in the person of 
Euiyches, the former, not with equal justice, in that of Nes- 
torius ; and as the Nicene creed established the true Godhead 
of Christ, so that Ohalcedon estabMshed his true and perfect 
manhood, and the union of the two natures in one undivided 
person When subsequently there arose a controversy con- 
cerning the will of Christ, analogous to that concerning hit 
nature, the Church, in accordance with its previous decisions, 
pronounced that in Christy as the God-man, there were .two 
wills, distinct but not discordant, the human will being subor- 
dinate to the divine 

In comparison with tlie controversies on the being and 
essence of Christ, the other branch of the faith, the doctrine of 
his work, was developed in tranquillity. The most compre- 
hensive view of it was tliis : the Son of God, by assuming the 
human nature, gave it a holy and divine character’ — above all. 
he endowed it with immortality * ; wliile in a moral view, the 

^ m) rtv auriv i/AaXayuv vliv xv^tov hfAUit *1. X. vufApuvuf a<x‘ec¥Tis 

^mirx^fiiff <r»v etvrev fv horurt, xa) r«v ecurop U up^^at^ortjrt, ^fop 

xet) &pfi^aPT0p JiknfiSf top ui/rcp ix •^u^ns Xoysxm xeii trufttiros^ ifAonuirm ry vrecr^t 
xarce <r«v ihornTX, xas oft oaierttip tcp xurop fifxtp rhp xark pr»rr»ofMt9P 

piuTp ipmariat * xlmvp fitlp lx rou icxr^t ytppti^ipru x»t» rhp hornrn, I**’ 

t0';^^eVAfy tup tif**^£p top otitTOP L* hft^S xsa/ hot rhv fi/xtri^ap TuTttPtap iit Mx^ieot rm 
vrx^ffipou Tn§ hoToxou xarit rhv etp^^uoforiitra, Hpx xa) top aurop X^^r«v, vlSf, xy^top, 
fitopoytpx, ix ^uo ^uortopp xervy^orutf xT^tTropif xSixi^irooff ypx^i^ofitpop* 

ov^a/Mv rhs tup (puTtuP hxipo^xt xp^opi/xi^fis Tm %put$p, (ruTl^ofMPPi$ ^ fuiXXap rnt 

liiornTos ixari^uf <pvTtus^ xee4 tig Jy or^oTuorop xet) fjtixp viroTrxTiP TvpT^g^ownt ’ ohx tig 
^vo Kf^offuora f*t^tT^ofAipop iq 'hwi^oufAtPOp^ xXX* tpx xa) top uvtop oIop xa) /Mpoytpx, ^top 
Xiyop, xvgiop *1. X. 

® The 6th (Ecumenical Synod of Constantinople declared : ^ve pyg-ixei PiX.hftxrm 
ov;^ yTtPotpT/x, — «AA,* i-rofittpop to dtp^^uirtpov xttTou ^TorxgtgofAiPOP rf 

hiy xifToZ xx) prxp«6ip%7 Hx^fjtxTt, 

^ Athanas. de incam. 54 ; aifTog ipxp^^frxxtPt Kpx xfttTg $ioTrom^mfA%y, Greg. Nyt. 
Orat. cass. 35 : rort rt xxTijut;^^tt or^og to iftTop^ tpx ro h/xlTi^op rn ir^ig ro hTop 
yfPtiTXi ^$7op, Joann. Bamasc. de f. orth. iii. 20 : otxptx eipiXxfitP {rm 
xhxfiXtjTx orxfffi Tov M^uerou o X.) Hpx x^&ptx aymgn. Greg. Naz. or. ii. 23 f. 
Hilar. Pictav. de tiin. ii. 24: : hnrmni generis cansa Dei filins natu$ ex virgins esi 
— ut homo foetus ex virgine natnram in se camis q^cHperet, perqttehvfusadmixtionis 
societatem sandificatnm in eo universi gefMfris hmmni eorpva existeret For other 
expressions of the kind, see MUnscher, Dograenfesch., herausg. von CClIn, I, § 97, 
Anm. 10. 

* MUnscher, § 96, Anm. 6, s. 423 f. 
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misisioB of the Son of God into the world, being the highest 
proof of the love of God, was the most efficacious means of 
Awakening a return of love in the human breast ®. To this one 
great effect of the appearance of Christ, were annexed collateral 
benefits : his salutary teaching, his sublime example, were held 
up to view*®; but especial importance was attached to the 
violent death which he suffered. The idea of substitution, 
•already given in the New Testament, was more fully developed : 
the. death of Jesus was regarded, now as a ransom paid by him 
tb the devil for the libeiittion of mankind; who had fallen into 
the power of the evil one through sin ; now as a means devised 
by God for removing guilt, and enabling him to remit tlie 
punishment threatened to the sins of man, without detriment to 
his truthfulness, Christ having taken that punishment on him- 
self The latter idea was worked up by Anselm, in his book 
.entilled. Cur Dem homo, into the well known theory of satis- 
faction, by wliich the doctrine of Christ s work of redemption is 
placed in the closest connexion with that of his person. Man 
owes to God perfect obedience ; but the sinner — and such are 
all men — withholds from God the service and honour which are 
His due. Now God, by reason of his justice, cannot suffer an 
offence against his honour : therefore, either man must volun- 
tarily restore to God tliat which is God's, nay, must, for com- 
plete satisfaction, render to him more than’b© has hitherto with- 
held ; or, God must as a punishment take from man that which 
is man's, namely, the happiness for which he was originally 
created. Man is not able to da the former ; for as he owes to 
God all the duties that h© catt perfbrm, in order not to fall into 
sin, he can have no overplus of merit, wherewith to cover past 
sins. On the other hand, that God -should obtain satisfaction 
by the infliction of eternal punishment, is opposed to his un- 
changeable goodness, which moves him actually to lead man to 
that bliss for which he was originally destined. This, however, < 

® Augustin, dc catecHis. rudib. 7. 

Vid. Miinscher, § 96, 

Ibid. 8 97. 
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cannot happen consistently with divine justice, unless satisfac- 
tion be made for man, and accoiding to the measure of that 
which has been taken from God^ something be rendered to 
Him, greater than all else except God. But this can be none 
other than. God himself; and as, on the other hand, man alone 
can satisfy for man : it must therefore be a God-man who gives 
satisfaction. Moreover this cannot consist in active obedience, ^ 
in a sinless life, because every reasonable being owes this to 
God on his own behalf ; but to suffer death, the wages of sin, a 
sinless being is not bound, and thus the satisfaction for the sins 
of man consists in the death of the God-man, whose reward, 
since he himself, as one with God, cannot be rewarded, is put 
to the account of man. 

This doctrinal system of the ancient church concerning the 
person and work of Christ, passed also into the confessions of 
the Lutheran churches, and was still more elaborately developed 
by their theologians VVith regard to the person of Christ, 
they adhered to the union of the divine and human natures in 
one person : according to them, in the act of this union, unitio 
personalis, which was simultaneous with the conception, it was 
the divine nature of the Son of God which adopted the human 
into the unity of its personality ; tlie state of union, the unio 
personalis, was neither essential, nor yet merely accidental, 
neither mystical nor moral, still less merely verbal, but a real 
and supernatural union, and eternal in its duration. From this 
union with the divine nature, there result to the human nature 
in Clirist certain pre-eminent advantages : namely, what at first 
appears a deficiency, that of being in itself impersonal, and of 
having personality only by its union with the divine nature ; 
further, impeccability, and the possibility of not dying. Besides 
these special advantages, the human nature of Christ obtains 

others also from its union with the divine. The relation of the 

« 

Oomp. Form, Concord,, Epit. und Sol. ded, VIII. p. 605 ff, and 761 fF, ed. 
Ease. Chemniz, de duabus naturis in Christo libellus, and loci theoL,loc. 2, de 
filio; Gerhard, II. th. 1, p, 640 ff. (ed. 1615.) ; Quenstedt, theol. didact. polem. P. 

8, c. 8. Comp. De Wotte, hibl. Dogm. § 64 ff. 
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two natures is not a dead, external one, but a reciprocal pene- 
tration, a ; an union not like that of two boards ghied 

together, but like that of fire and metal in glowing iron, or of the 
body and soul in man. This communion of natures, communio 
naiurarum, is manifested by a communication of properties, 
eommunicatio idiomatum, in virtue of which the human nature 
participates in the advantages of the divine, and the divine in 
the redeeming work of the human. This relation is expressed 
in the propositions concerning the person, propositionibtts per- 
mnfilibuSy and those^ concerning the properties, idiomaticis ; 
the former are propositions in which the concrete of the one 
nature, i. e. the one nature as conceived in the person of Christ, 
is predicated of the other, as in 1 Cor. xv. 47. : the second man 
is the Lord from heaven ; the latter are propositions in which 
determinations of one or the other nature, are referred to tlie 
entire person {genus idiomaticum), or in which acts of the 
entire person are referred to one or the other nature {genus 
apotelesmaticum) y or lastly, in which attributes of the one 
nature are transferred to the other, which however is only pos- 
sible from the divine to tlie human, not from the human to the 
divine {genus auchematicum). 

In passing tlirough the successive stages of the work of 
redemption, Christ, with his person endowed with two natures, 
experienced, according to the expression of the dogmatical 
theologians, founded on Phil. ii. C fl’., two states, statum ex- 
inanitionisy and statum exaUatienw, His human nature in 
its union with the divine, participated from the moment of con- 
ception in divine properties ; bat as during his earthly life Jesus 
made no continuous use of them, that life to the time of his 
death and burial, is regarded os a state of humiliation : whereas, 
with the resurrection, or even with tlie descent into heU, com- 
menced the state of extdtation which was consummated by tlie 
sessio ad dextram patris. 

As to the work of Christ, the doctrine of our Church attri- 
butes to him a triple office. As prophet, he has revealed to 
man the highest truth, the divine decree of redemption, con- 
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firming his testimony by miracles ; and be still unceasingly 
controls the announcement of this truth. As high priest, he 
has, on the one hand, by his irreproachable life, fulfilled the 
law in our stead {obedieniia activa) ; on the other, he has 
borne, in his sufferings and deatli, the punishment which im- 
pended over us {obedtentia passiva)^ and now perpetually in- 
tercedes for us with the Father. Lastly, as king, he governs, 
the world, and more particularly the Church, which he will lead 
from the conflicts of earth to the glory of heaven, completing 
its destiny by the gerteral resurrection and the last judgment. 


§ 146. 


€> 

OBJECTIONS TO THE CHBISTOLOGY OP THE CHURCH. 


The Eeformed Church did not go thus far with the Lutherans 
in their doctrine of the person of Christ, for they did not admit 
the last and boldest consequence drawn by the latter from the 
union of the manhood and Godhead — the ccrnmunicatio idio- 
mutum^ or communication of properties. The Lutherans them- 
selves did not hold that the properties of the human nature 
were communicated to the divine, nor that all the properties of 
the divine nature, eternity for example,, could be communicated 
to the human ‘ ; and this gave occasion on the part of the 
Eeformed Church, to the following objection : the communica- 
tion of properties must be reciprocal and complete, or it is none 
at ail ; moreover, by the communication of the properties of an 
infinite nature to a finite one, the latter is not less annihilated 
as to its essence, than an infinite nature would be, were it to 
receive the properties of a finite one When the Lutherans 
sought shelter in the position, that the properties of the one 
nature were o.nly so far shared by the other, as according to its 

* See the Oratio appended to the locus de pera et o0c. Chr. Gerhard, ut sup. p. 
719 ff. 

* Vid. Gerhard, II. th. 1, p. 685 ff. ; Marhein^c, Instit. symb. § 71 1 
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chaS^teri is possible, uH per mam indokm potest they in 
fact did away altogetsber with the communicatio idiomatum ; 
and indeed this doctrine has been explicitly given up oven by 
oithodox theologians since Eeinhard. 

But the simple root of this complicated exchange of proper- 
ties, the union of the divine and human natures in one person, 
has also met with contradiction. The Socinians denied it on 
the ground that two natures, each of which alone constitutes 
a person, cannot be united to form a single person, especially 
when they possess properties so opposite, as where the one is 
immortal, the other mortal, the one uncreated, the other cre- 
ated^; and the Rationalists agree with them, insisting more 
particularly that the formulae of the Church, in which the above 
union is defined, are almost entirely negative, thus presenting 
no conception to the mind, and that in a Christ, who by the 
aid of a divine nature dwelling within him, withstood evil and 
kept himself from sin, the man who is destitute of such aid can 
have no true example 

The essential and tenable points of the rationalistic objec-*^ 
tions to this doctrine, have been the most acutely perceived and 
arranged by Schleiermacher, who, on this subject as on many 
others, has brought the negative criticism of the dogmas of the 
Church to completeness Before all else he finds it a difficulty, 
that by tlie expression, divine nature and human nature, 
divinity and humanity are placed under one category, and what 


* Reinhard, Vorles, Uber die Bogin. «. 854, conformably to the proposition urged 
by the EtfSonned against the I/utherane : Nulla naJtwra in se ipaam redpit contra- 
ddctoria, Planck, Uesch. des protest Lehrbegriffs, Bd. 6, s. 782. 

^ Fausti Socini de Christ! natura disputatio. 0pp. Bibl. Fr, Pol. 1, p. 784; 
Catech. Racov. Q. 96 ff. ComiT. Marheineke, Instit. symb. § 96. Spinoza, also, ep. 
21, ad Oldenburg, 0pp. ed, Gfrbrer, p. 666, says : Quod fpmdam ccclmce his ad- 
duniy gw}d Deu& naiurarn, humm/avn assumpMrU, monui exprme, me, ^id dicant, 
nesdre ; imo, ut verum JaMaf, non minus cdmrde mOd loqwi videntmr, quam d 
quis miXi diceret, quod drculm natwroM quadrati induerit. 

* (Rohr) Briefe uber den Rationalismus, s. 878 ff. ; Wegscheider, Inst, theol. '§ 
128 ; Bretschneider, Handb. der Bogm. 2, § 187 ff. ; also Kant, Relig. innerhalb 
der Otiinzen der.blossen Vemunft. 2teB St. 2ter Absch. b. 

« Olaubenslehre, 2, §§ 96«— 98. 
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is more, under the category of nature, which essentially denotes 
only a limited being, conceived by means of its opposite. 
Further, while ordinarily one nature is common to many indi- 
viduals or persons, here one person is supposed to partake of 
two different natures. Now if by person be meant the per- 
manent conscious unity of a living being, and by nature, the 
sum of the laws which govern the conditions of life in that 
being : it is not to be conceived, how two opposite systems of 
conditions can have but one centre. The absurdity of this doc- 
trine becomes, acoordhig to Schleiermacher, especially evident 
in the supposition of two wills iii Christ, since, for consistent, 
two wills must he associated with two understandings, and as 
the understanding and will constitute the personality, Christ 
would on this supposition be inevitably^ divided into two per- 
sons. It is true that the two wills are supposed always to will 
in unison : but, on the one hand, there results from this only a 
moral, not a personal unity ; on the other hand, this unison of 
wills is not possible in relation to the divine and the human 
will, since the latter, which from its very essence can only ex- 
ercise itself on particulars as they present themselves in suc- 
cession, can as little will the same with the former, whose 
object is the whole in its development, as the human under- 
standing, which acts by reasoning, can think the same with the 
divine understanding, which acts intuitively. Hence it evi- 
dently follows also that a communication of properties between 
the two natures is not to be admitted. 

The doctrine of the work of Christ did not escape a similar 
criticism. Passing over what has been objected in point of 
form to the division of this work into three ojHices, the ideas Of 
revelation and miracles, under the head of the prophetic office, 
were chiefly called in question. It was argued that these ideas 
agreed neither objectively with just conceptions of God and the 
world in their reciprocal relation, nor subjectively with the laws 
of the human intellect ; that the perfect GocL could not have 
created a world which from time to time needed the extraordi- 
nary interposition of the Creator, nor more particularly a human 
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mtore which was incapable of attaining its destination by the 
development of its innate faculties ; that the immutable Being 
could not operate on the world first in tliis manner, then in 
that, at one time mediately, at another immediately, but that he 
must always have operated on it in the same mariner, namely, 
in himself and on the whole immediately, but for us and on in- 
dividuals mediately ; that to admit an interruption of the order 
of nature, and of the development of humanity, would be to 
renounce all rational thought, while, in the particular case in 
question, a revelation or miracle is not confidently to be recog- 
nized as such, since, in order to be sure that certain results 
have not proceeded from the powers of nature and the faculties 
of the human mind, a perfect knowledge of the resources of 
both would be requisite, and of such a knowledge man is not 
possessed \ 

But the main difficulty lay in the office of high priest, attri- 
buted to Jesus — in the doctrine of the atonement. That wliich 
especially drew forth objections was the human aspect which in 
Anselm’s system was given to the relation of God to the Son of 
man. As it well becomes man to forgive ofibnces witlxout 
exacting vengeance, so, thought Socinus, might God forgive 
the offences committed against him by men, without satisfac- 
tion *. To meet this objection Hugo Grotius argued, that not 
as in consequence of personal injuries, but to maintain the 
order of the moral world inviolable, or in virtue of his justitia 
rectoria, God cannot fprgive sins without satisfaction 
Nevertheless, granting the necesj^ty for «aitii«fection, it did not 
appear to be met by the death ^ Jeans. While Anselm, and 
still more decidedly Thomas Aquinas spoke of a satisf actio 
super ahundan$^ Socinus denied that Christ had even borne as 
much punishment as men have deserved ; for every individual 

’ Spinoza, tract, theol. polk. c. ti. p, 1S8. ed. GfrSrer, and ep. 23, ad Oldenburg, 
p. 558 f. Briefe uber den Rat., 4ter, 5ter, 6ter, 12ter. Wegseheider, §§ 11, 12. 
Sebleiermaober, §§ 14, 47. 

® Braelect. theol. c. xy. 

* In the work ; defeneio fidei cath. de satis&ctionc Cbr. adv. F. Socinum. 

Summa, F. 3, Q. 48, h. 2. 
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man having deserved eternal death, consequently, as many sub- 
stitutes as sinners ought to have suffered eternal death ; whereas 
in this case, the single Christ has suffered merely temporal 
death, and that as an introduction to the highest glory; nor 
did this death attach to his divine nature, so that it might 
be said to have infinite value, but only to his human nature. 
On the other hand, Duns Scotus m opposition to Thomas, 
and subsequently Grotius and the Arminians (equi-distant from 
orthodoxy and Socinianism,) adopted the expedient of main- 
taining, that the merit* of Christ was indeed in itself finite like 
its subject, ^his human nature, and hence was inadequate m a 
satisfaction for the sins of the world ; but that God accepted it 
as adequate out of his free grace. But from the#dmis8ion that 
God can content himself with an inadequate satisfaction, and 
thus can forgive a part of the guilt without satisfaction, it fol- 
lows necessarily, that he must also be able thus to forgive the 
whole. Besides these more precise definitions, however, the 
fundamental idea of the whole fabric, namely, that one indivi- 
dual can take upon liimself the punishment due to tlie sins of 
another, has been attacked as an ignorant transference of tlie 
conditions of a lower order of relation to a higher. Moral 
transgressions, it has been said, are not transmissible obliga- 
tions ; it is not with them as with debts of money, which it is 
immaterial to the creditor who pays, provided they are paid ; 
rather it is essential to the punishment of sin, that it should fall 
on the guilty only If, according to this, the so-called pas- 
sive obedience of Christ cannot have been vicarious, still less 
can his active obedience have been so, since as man he was 
bound to render this on his own behalf**. 

In relation to the kingly office of Christ, the hope of his 
second advent to judge the world lost ground in the sentiment 
of the Church, in proportion as the opinion obtained, that every 

** Comm, in Sentt. L. 8, Dist. 19. 

See, besides, Socinus, Kant, Relig. innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vemunft, 
2tes Stuck, Iter Abschn., c.). 

** Tbllner, Der thatige Geborsam Christi untemicbt. 1768, 
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individuR^GEters on a state of complete retribution immediately 
after death, for this opinion made the general judgment appear 
superfluous 


§ 147 . 

THE CHJlISTOLOGy pP RATIONALISM. 


The Rationalists, rejecting the doctrine of the Church con- 
cerning Christ, his person, and his workf as self- contradictory, 
useless, nay, even hurtful to the true morality of tlie religious 
sentiment, propounded in its stead a system which, while it 
avoided all contradictions, yet in a certain sense retained for 
Jesus the character of a divine manifestation, which even, rightly 
considered, placed him far higher, and moreover embodied the 
strongest motives to practical piety *. 

According to them, Jesus was still a divine messenger, a 
special favourite and charge of the Deity, inasmuch os, fur- 
nished by the disposition of Providence with on extraordinary 
measure of spiritual endowment, lie was bom in an age and 
nation, and guided in a career, the most favourable to his deve- 
lopment into that for which he was destined ; and, especially, 
inasmuch as he was subjected to a species of death that ren- 
dered possible his apparent resurrection, on which depended the 
success of his entire work, and was encompoflffiM&d by a series of 
circumstances which actually brought that resurrection to pass. 
The Rationalists hold that their idea of the Christ is not essen- 
tially below the orthodox oim# m regards his natural endow- 
ments and his external destiny, for in their view also he is the 
greatest man that ever' trod the earth — a hero, in whose fate 
Providence is in the highest degree glorified : while, as regards 
the internal developmdht and firee agency of Jesus, they believe 
their doctrine essentially to surpass that of the Church. The 

Wegseheider, § 199. 

^ Compare with what follows especially the Briefe iiber deu Rationalism us, s, 872 
ff. ; Wegseheider, §§ 128, 133, 140. 
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Ciirist of the Church, they conteiwi, is a mere automaton, whose 
manhood lies under the control of his Godhead like a lifeless 
instrument, which acts with moral perfection because it has no 
power to sin, and for this reason can neither have moral merit, 
nor be the object of affection and reverence : according to tiie 
rationalistic view, on the contrary, Jesus had implanted in him 
by God the natural conditions only of that which he was ulti- 
mately to become, and his realization of this destiny was the 
result of his own spontaneity. His admirable wisdom he ac- 
quired by the judiciohs application of his intellectual powers, 
and the conscientious use of all the aids within liis reach , \is 
moral greatness, by the zealous culture of his moral dispositions, 
the restraint of his sensual inclinations and passions, and a 
scrupulous obedience to the voice of his conscience : and on 
these alone rested all that was exalted in his personality, all that 
was encouraging in his example. 

As regards the work of Jesus, the rationalistic view is, that he 
has endeared liimself to mankind by this above all else, that he 
has taught them a religion to which for its purity and excellence 
is justly ascribed a certain divine power and dignity; and that 
he has illustrated and enforced this religion by the brilliant 
example of his own life. This prophetic office of Christ is with 
Socinians and Bationalists the essence of his work, and to this 
they refer all the rest, especially what the doctrine of the Church 
comprehends under the office of high priest. With them the 
so-called active obedience has value solely as an example ; and 
the death of Jesus conduces to the forgiveness of sins, solely 
by furthering the reformation of the sinner in one of these two 
ways : either, as a confirmation of his doctrine, and a type of 
the devoted fulfilment of duty, it serves to kindle a zeal for 
virtue ; or, as a proof of the love of God to man, of Ms in- 
clination to pardon the converted sinner, it invigorates moral 
courage *. 


* For the different views, see Bretschneider, Bqgm. 2, s. 85S, systematische Ent- 
wicklung, § 107. 
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If Christ was no more, and did no more, than tliis rational- 
istic doctrine supposes, it is not easy to see how piety has come 
to make him her special object, or dogmatisin to lay down 
special propositions conoeming him. Consistent nationalists 
have in fact admitted, that what the orthodox dogma calls 
Christology, forms no integral part of the rationalistic system, 
since tliis system consists indeed of a religion which Christ 
taught, but not of a religion of which he is the object ; that, 
viewing Christology as the doctrine of the Messiah, it is merely 
an accommodation tc^ the Jewish mind,— that even taken in a 
more noble sense, as the doctrine of the life, the actions,' and 
the fate of Jesus as a divine messenger, it does not belong to a 
system of faith, for the universal truths of religion are as little 
connected with our ideas concerning the person of him who first 
enunciated them, as are the philosophical propositions in the 
systems of Leibnitz and Wolf, of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, 
with the opinions we may happen to form of tlie persons of their 
authors; that what relates to the person imd work of Jesus be- 
longs, not to religion itself, but to the history of religion, and 
must either be prefixed to a system of religious doctrine as an 
historical introduction, or appended to it as an elucidatory 
sequel *. Accordingly Henke, in his Lineaments^ has removed 
Christology from its wonted position as an integral part of 
systematic theology, and has placed it as a subdivision under 
the head of anthropology. 

Thus, however. Rationalism enters into open war wdth the 
Christian faith, for it seeks to tlnrust into the background, nay, 
to banish from the province of theology, that which is its 
essential point, and corner-stone. But this very opposition is 
decisive -qf thj^ insufficiency of the rationalistic system, proving 
that it does not perform what isr demanded from, every system of 
religious doctrine : namely, first, to give adequate expression to 
tlie faith which is the object of the doctrine ; and secondly, to 
place thic expression in a relation, whether positive or negative, 


* Eohr, Briefe, ■, 36, 405 ff. 
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to science. Now the Rationalists, in the effort to bring the 
faith into harmony with science, restrict its expression ; for a 
Christ who is only a distinguished man, creates indeed no diffi- 
culty to the understanding, but is not the Christ in whom the 
Church believes. 


§ 148 . 

THE ECIiECTIO OHRISTOIiOOY OP SCHLEIBEMACHliJB. 

• 

It i^ the effort of this theologian to avoid both these ungrate- 
ful results, and without prejudice to the faith, to form such a 
conception of the doctrine of the Christ as may be proof against 
the attacks of science ' . On the one hand, he has adopted in 
its fullest extent the negative criticism directed by Rationalism 
against the doctrine of the church, nay, he has rendered it 
even more searching ; on the other hand, he has sought to 
. retain what Rationalism had lost, the essential part of positive 
Christianity : and thus he has saved many in these days from 
the narrowness of Supranaturalism, and the emptiness of Ra- 
tionalism. This simplification of the faith Schleiermacher 
effects in the following manner : he does not set out, with the 
Protestant, from the doctrine of Scripture, nor with the Catholic 
from the decision of the Church, for in both these ways he 
would have to deal with a precise, developed system, which, 
having originated in remote centuries, must come into collision 
with the science of the present day ; but he sets out from the 
consciousness of the Christian, from that internal experience 
resulting to the individual from his connexion with the Chris- 
tian community, and he thus obtains a material which, as its 
basis is feeling, is more flexible, and to which it is easier to give 
dialectically a form that satisfies science. 

As a member of the Christian church — this is the point of 

* Schlelennacher, on bis Glaubenslebre, to Dr. L^cke, 2tes Bendschreiben. Studien^ 
2, 3, B. 481 ff. 
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departee in the Ohristology of Schleiermacher * — I am con- 
scions of the removal of my sinfulness, and the impartation of 
absolute perfection : in other words, in communion with the 
church, I feel operating upon me the influence of a sinless and 
perfect principle. This influence cannot proceed from the 
Christian community as an effect of the reciprocal action of its 
members on each other ; for to every one of these sin and im- 
perfection are inherent, and the co-operation of impure beings 
can never produce anything pure as its result. It must be the 
influence of one who possessed that sihlessness and perfection 
as personal qualities, and who moreover stands in Such a rela- 
tion to the Christian community tliat he can impart these qua- 
lities to its members : that is, since the Cliristian church could 
not exist prior to this impartation, it must be the influence of 
its founder. As Christians, we find something operated within 
us ; hence, as from every effect we argue to its cause, wo infer 
the influence of Christ, and from this again, the nature of his 
person, which must have had the powers necessary to the exer- 
tion of this influence. 

To speak more closely, that which we experience as members 
of the Christian church, is a strengthening of out consciousness 
of God, in its relation to our sensuous existence ; that is, it is 
rendered easier to us to deprive the senses of their ascendipoy 
within tis, to make all our impressions the servants of the re- 
ligious sentiment, and all our actions its offspring. According 
to what has been stated above, this is the efiect wrought in us 
by Christ, who imparts to us the strength of Ids consciousness 
of God, frees us from the bondage of sensuality and sin, and is 
thus the Redeemer. In the feeling of the strengthened con- 
sciousness of Gud which the Christian possesses by Ids commu- 
nion with the Redeemer^ the obstructions of his natural and 
social life are not felt as obstructions to his consciousness of 
God ; they do not interrupt the blessedness which he enjoys in 


• Glaubenglehre, 2, f§ 92—105. 
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his inmost religious life ; what has been called evil, and d#ine 
chastisement, is not such for him : and as it is Christ who by re- 
ceiving laim into the communion of his blessedness, frees him 
therefrom, the oflSce of expiation is united to that of redemp- 
tion. 

In this sense alone is the doctrine of the church concerning 
the threefold office of Christ to be interpreted. He is a prophet, 
in that by the word — by the setting forth of himself, and not 
otherwise, — he could draw mankind towards himself, and there- 
fore the chief object of fiis doctrine was his own person ; he is 
at once a high priest and a sacrifice, in that ho, the sinless one, 
from whose existence, therefore, no evil could be evolved, en- 
tered into communion with the life of sinful hCtaianity, and 
endured the evils which adhere to it, that he might take us 
into communion with his sinless and blessed life : in other 
words, deliver us from the power and consequences of sin and 
evil, and present us pure before God ; lastly, he is a king, in 
that he brings these blessings to mankind in the form of an 
organized society, of which he is the head. 

From this which Christ effects, we gather what he is. If we 
owe to him the continual strengthening of the consciousness of 
God within us, this consciousness must have existed in him in 
absolute strength, so that it, or God in the form of the con- 
sciousness, was the only operative force within hiui, and this is 
the sense of the expression of the church — God became man in 
Christ. If, further, Christ works in us a more and more com- 
plete conquest over sensuality, in himself there must have been 
an absolute conquest over it ; in no moment of Ms life can the 
sensual consciousness have disputed the victory with his con- 
sciousness of God ; never can a vacillation or struggle have had 
place within him : in other words, the human nature in him 
was sinless, and in the stricter sense, that, in virtue of the es- 
sential predominance within him of the Mgher powers over the 
lower, it was impossible for him to sin. By this peculiarity of 
his nature he is the Archetype, the actualization of the ideal of 
humanity, which his church can only approach, never surpass ; 

E E 2 
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yetmtisthe^—for otherwise there could be no true fellowship be- 
tween him and us, — have been developed under the ordinary 
conditions of human life ; the ideal must in him have been per- 
fectly historical, each phasis of his actual life must have borne 
tlie impress of the ideal ; and this is the proper sense of the 
church formula, that the divine and human nature were in him 
united into one person. 

Only thus far can the doctrine of the Christ be deduced from 
the experience of the Christian, and thus far, according to 
^chleiermacher, it ts not opposed to Science : whatever in the 
dogma of the church goes beyond this, — as, for example, the 
supernatural conception of Jesus, and his miracles, also the 
facts of the resurrection and ascension, and the prophecies of 
his second coming to judge the world, — ought not to be brought 
forward as integral parts of the doctrine of the Christ. For he 
from whose influence upon us comes all the strengthening of 
our consciousness of God, may have been the Christ, though he 
should not have risen bodily from the dead, and ascended into 
heaven, &c. : so that we believe these facts, not because they 
are involved in our internal experience, but only because they 
are stated in Scripture ; not so much, therefore, in a religious 
and dogmatical, as in an historical manner. 

This Christology is undeniably a beautiful efibrt of thought, 
and as we sht^l presently see, does the utmost towards render- 
ing the union of the divine and the human in Christ conceiv- 
able ; but if its author supposed that he kept the faith un- 
mutilated and science unoffended, we are compelled to pro- 
nounce that he was in both points deceived 

Science opens its attack on the proposition, that the ideal 
man was historically manifested in the person of Christ. It did 
not escape SchleieJrmacher himself that this was a dangerous 
point. No sooner has he put forth the alcove proposition, than 

* Thin opinion has been already put forth in the moat noted reviews of Schleier- 
macher*s system ; comp. Braniss, liber Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre ; H. Schmid, 
liber Schl. Glaubensl, s. 268 If. ; Baur, die christl. Gnosis, s. 626 ff., and the Review 
of Bosenkranz, Jahrb. fUr Wiss. Kritik, 1881. 
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he reflects on the difficulty of supposing that the ideal should 
he realized in one historical individual ; since, in other cases, 
we never find the ideal realized in a single appearance, hut only 
in an entire cycle of appearances^ which reciprocally complete 
each other. It is true that this theologian does not hold the 
character of Christ, as the ideal man, to extend to the manifold 
relations of human life, so as to be the archetype for all the 
science, art, and policy, that are developed in human society ; 
he confines it to the domain of the consciousness of God. But, 
Qs Schmid has justly oi)seiTed, this does not alter the case, for 
the consciousness of God also, being, in its development and 
monifestaticin, subject to the conditions of finiteness and imper- 
fection ; the supposition that even in this department exclu- 
sively, the ideal was manifested in a single historical individual, 
involves a violation of the laws of nature by a miracle. This, 
however, is far from alarming Schleiermacher ; on the contrary, 
he maintains that this is the place, and the only place, in which 
the Christian doctrine must necessarily admit a miracle, since 
the originating of the person of Christ can only be conceived 
as the result of a special divine act of creation. It is true, he 
limits the miraculous to the first introduction of Christ into the 
series of existences, and allows the whole of his further develop- 
ment to have be.tii subject to all the conditions of finite existence : 
but this concession cannot repair the breach, which the supposi- 
tion only of one miracle makes in the scientific theory of the 
world. Still less can any help be derived from vague analogies 
like the following : as it is still possible that matter should 
begin to agglomerate and tlience to revolve in infinite space ; 
so science must admit, that there may be in the domain of 
spiritual life an appearance, which in like manner we con only 
explain as the commencement, the first point, in a higher pro-, 
cess of development 

This comparison suggests the obs^ation made by Branxss, 
namely, that it would be contrary to the laws of all development to 


* Sendaclireibe^^ 
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regard the initial member of a series as the greatest — to suppose 
that in Christ* the founder of that community, the object of 
which is the strengthening of the consciousness of God, the 
strength of this consciousness was absolute, a perfection which 
is rather the infinitely distant goal of the progressive develop- 
ment of the community founded by him. Scbleiermacher does 
indeed attribute to Christianity perfectibility in a certain sense ; 
not as a capability of surpassing Christ in his nature, but 
solely in the conditions of its manifestation. His view is this : 
tl;ie limitation, the imperfection of thp relations of Christ, 
the language in wfiich he expressed himself, tlie nationality 
within wliich ho was placed, modified his theughts and 
actions, but in their form alone; their essence remained 
nevertheless the perfect ideal. Now if Christianity in its pro- 
gressive advancement in doctrine and practice, rejects more and 
more of those temporal and national limitations by which the 
actions and teaching of Jesus were circumscribed ; this is not 
to surpass Christ, it is rather to give a more perfect expression 
of his inner life. But, as Schmid has satisfactorily shown, an 
historical individual is that which appears of him, and no more ; 
his internal nature is known by his words and actions, the con- 
ditions of his age and nation are a part of his individuality, and 
what lies beneath this phenomenal existence as the essence, is 
not the nature of this individual, but the human nature in 
general, which in particular beings operates only under the 
limitations of their individuality, of time^ and of ciueumstances. 
Thus to surpass the hisierical appearance of Christ, is to rise 
nearer, not to his nature, but to the idea- of humanity in general ; 
and if we are to suppose that it is still Christ whose nature is 
more truly expressed, yrhen with the rejection of the temporal 
and national, the essential elements of bis doctrine and life are 
further developed; it would not be diflScult, by a similar, jsb- 
stractioh, to represent Socrates, as the one who in this manner 
cannot be surpassed. ' 

As neither an individual in general, nor, in particular, the 
commencing point in an historical series, can present the perfect 
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ideal: so, if Christ be regarded decidedly B& mmi the arche- 
typal nature and development which Schleiermachor ascribes to 
him, cannot be brought to accord with the laws of human exist- 
ence. Impeccability, in the sense of the impossibility of sinning, 
as it is supposed to exist in Christ, is a quality totally incom- 
patible with the human nature ; for*to man, in consequence of 
his agency being liable to guidance by the motives of the senses 
as well as of the reason, the possibility of sinning is essential. 
And if Christ was entirely free from inward conflict, from all 
vacillation of the spiritual life between good and evil, he could 
not be a man of- like nature with us ,* for the action and re- 
action between the spiritual nature in general and the external 
world, and, in particular, between the superior religious and 
moral powers, and the operations of the mind in subordination 
to the senses, necessarily mauifests itself as a conflict ®. 

If, on the one side, the Christology in question is far from 
satisfying science, it is equally far, om the other side, from 
satisfying the faith. We wiU not enter into those points in 
which, instead of the decisions of the Church, it at least offers 
acceptable substitutes (concerning which, however, it may be 
doubted whether they a^e a full compensation) ®. Its disagree- 
ment with the faith is the most conspicuous in the position, that 
the facts of the resurrection and ascension do not form essential 
parts of the Christian faith. I'or the belief in the resurrection 
of Christ is the foundation stone, without which the Christian 
Church could not have been built; nor could the cycle of 
Christian festivals, which are the external representation of the 
Christian faith, now suffer a more fatal mutilation than by the 
removal of the festival of Easter : tlie Christ who died could not 
be what he is in the belief of the Church, if he were not also the 
Christ who rose again. 

Thus the doctrine of Sohleiermacher concerning the person 
and conditions of Q||tfist, betrays a twofold inadequacy, not 
meeting the requirements either of the faith of the Church, or 

* Schmid, ut sup. 

* Oomp. Eosenkranz, ut sup. 985 ff. 
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of sciwee. It is clear, however, from his cloctrine of the work 
of Christ, that in order to satisfy the former so far as is here 
done, such a contradiction of the latter was quite unnecessary, 
and an easier course might have been pursued. For resting 
merely on a backward inference from the inward experience of 
the Christian as the effect, lo the person of Christ as the cause, 
the Christology of Schleiermacher has but a frail support, since 
it cannot be proved that that inward experience is not to be 
explained without the actual existence of such a Christ. Schleief- 
mqcher himself did not overlook the probable objection that the 
Church, induced merely by the relative excellence of Jesus, 
conceived an ideal of absolute perfection, and transferred* this 
to the historical Christ, from which combination she continually 
strengthens and vivifies her consciousness of God : but he held 
this objection to be precluded by the observation, that sinful 
humanity, by reason of the mutual dependence of the will and 
the understanding, is incapable of conceiving on immaculate 
ideal. But, as it has been aptly remarked, if Schleiermacher 
claims a miracle for the origination of his real Chiist, we have 
an equal right to claim one for the origination of the ideal of a 
Christ in the human soul Meanwhile,^ it is not true that sin- 
ful human nature is incapable of conceiving a sinless ideal. If 
by this ideal be understood merely a general conception, then 
the conception of the perfect and the sinless is as necessarily co- 
existent with the consciousness of imperfection and sinfulness 
as the conception of infinity with that of finiteness ; since the 
two ideas conditionate one another, and the one is not possible 
without the other. If, on the other hand, by this ideal be 
meant a concrete image, the conception of a character in which 
all the individual features are pourtrayed, it may be admitted that 
a sinful individual or age cannot depict such an image without 
blemish ; but of this inability the age or individual itself is not 
conscious, not having any superior standjjpd, and if the image 
be but slightly drawn, if it leave room for the modifications of 


* Baur, at sup. «. 658. 
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increased enlightenment, it may continue to be regarded as 
immaculate even by a later and more clear-sighted age, so long 
as this age is inclined to view it under the most favourable 
light. 

We may now estimate the truth of the reproach, which made 
Schleiermacher so indignant, namely, that his was not an histori* 
cal, but an ideal Christ. It is unjust in relation to the opinion of 
Schleiermacher, for he firmly believed that the Christ, as con- 
strued by him, really lived ; but it is just in relation to the his- 
torical state of the f%cts, because such a Christ never existed 
but in idea. ; and in this sense, indeed, the reproach has e^en a 
stronger bearing on the system of the Church, because the 
Christ therein presented can still less have existed. Lastly, it 
is just in relation to the consequence of Schleiermacher s system, 
since to effect what Schleiermacher makes him effect, no other 
Christ is necessary, and, according to the principles of Schleier- 
macher respecting the relation of God t») the world, of the super- 
natural to the natural, no other Christ is possible, than an ideal 
one : — and in this sense the reproach attaches specifically to 
Schleiermacher’s doctrine, for according to the premises of the 
orthodox doctrine, an historical Christ is both possible and 
necessary. 


§ 149. 

CHJarSTOLOt-iY IN^BRPRETBD SrMBOLIOALLT. BANT. DE WBTTB. 

The attempt to retain in combination the ideal in Christ with 
the historical, having failed, these two elements separate them- 
selves ; the latter falls as a natural residuum to the ground, 
and the former rises as a pure subhmate into the ethereal world 
of ideas. Historically, Jesus can have been nothing more 
than a person, highly distinguished indeed, but subject to the 
limitations inevitable to all that is mortal : by means of his ex- 
alted character, however, he exerted so powerful an influence 
over the religious sentiment, that it constituted him the ideal of 
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piety; in accordance -with the general rule, that an historical 
fact or person cannot become the basis of a positive religion 
until it is elevated into the sphere of the ideal 

Spinoza made this distinction when maintaining, that to 
know the historical Christ is not necessary to felicity, hut only 
to know the ideal Christ, namely, the eternal wisdom of God, 
which is manifested in all things, in the human mind parti- 
cularly, and in a pre-eminent degree in Jesus Christ — that wis- 
dom which alone teaches man what is true and false, good and 
ba4*. 

According to Kantt also, it ought not to be made a condition 
of salvation to believe, that there was once a man wiio by his 
holiness and merit gave satisfaction for liimself and for all 
others ; for of tins the reason tells us nothing ; but it is the 
duty of men universally to elevate themselves to the ideal of 
moral perfection deposited in the reason, and to obtain moral 
strength by the contemplation of this ideal. Such moral faith 
alone man is bound to exercise, and not historical faith 

Taking his stand on this principle, Kant proceeds to inter- 
pret the doctrines of the Bible and the Church as symbols of 
the ideal. It is humanity, or the rational part of this system of 
things, in its entire moral perfection, that could alone make a 
world the object of divine Providence, and the end of creation. 
This idea of a humanity well-pleasing to God, has existed in 
God from all eternity ; it proceeds from his essence, and is 
therefore no created thing, but his eternal Son, the Word, 
through whom, that is, for whose sake, all things were created, 
and in whom God loved the world. As this idea of moral perfec- 

^ Thus Schmid, ut stip. s. 26J. 

* Ep. 21,. ad Oldenburg. 0pp. ed. Gfrorer, p. 556 ; — dico, ad saMsm non me 
omnino necesse) Christum secundum camem noscere ; sed ed ceierno illo Jilio Dei, 
h. e. Dei ceterna sapientia, quae sese in omnitms rebus^ et maxime in mente humana, 
ei omnium maxime hi Christo Jem manif^auii, longe aliier sentimdum. Nam 
nemo ahsque itac ad slaMm heatitudinis potest pefrupnire, utpote quce sola docet, qwid 
verum etfalsum, honum. et malum sit^ 

* Religion innerhalb der Granzen derblossen Vemunft, drittes Stuck, Ite Abthl. 
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tion has not man for its author, as it has been introduced into 
him even without his being able to conceive how his nature can 
have been susceptible of such an idea, it may be said to have 
come down to us from heaven, and to have assumed the huipan 
nature, and this union with us may be regarded as an abase- 
ment of the Son of God. This ideal of moral perfection, so Ikr 
as it is compatible with the condition of a being dependent on 
necessities and inclinations, can only be conceived by us under 
tlie form of a man. Now just as we can obtain no idea of the 
amount of a force, l^ut by calculating the degree of resistance 
wliich it can overcome, so w^ can form no estimate of the 
strength ef the moral disposition, but by imagining hard con- 
flicts in which it can triumph : hence the man who embodies 
the perfect ideal must be one who would voluntarily undertake, 
not only to perfonn every duty of man on his own behalf, and 
by precept and example to disseminate the good and the true 
around him as extensively as possible ; but also, though 
tempted by the strongest allurements, to submit to all suffer- 
ings, even to the most ignominious death, for the welfare of 
mankind. 

In a practical relation this idea has its reality completely 
within itself, and it needed no exemphfication in experience in 
order to become a model binding on us, since it is enshrined as 
such in our reason. Nay, this ideal remains essentially con- 
fined to the reason, because it cannot be adequately represented 
by any example in outward experience, since such an example 
would not fully disclose the inward disposition, but would only 
admit of our forming dubious inferences thereon. Nevertheless, 
as all men ought to be conformed to this ideal, and conse- 
quently must be capable of sudh conformity, it is always possi- 
ble in experience that a man may appear, who in his teaching, 
course of life, and sufferings, may present an example of a man 
well-pleasing to God : but even in this manifestation of the 
God-man, it would not properly be that which is obvious to the 
senses, or can be known by experience, which would be the ob- 
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ject of saving faith ; hut the ideal lying in the reason, which we 
should attribute to this manifestation of the God-man, because 
he appeared to us to be conformed to it — that is, indeed, so far 
only as this can be concluded from outward experience. Inas- 
much as all of us, though naturally generated men, feel bound, 
and consequently able, ourselves to present such an example, 
we have no reason to regard that exemplification of the ideal 
man as supernaturally generated, nor does he need the attesta- 
tion of miracles ; for besides the moral faith in the idea, nothing 
furjjier is requisite than the historical conviction that his life 
was conformed to that idea, in order to accredit him as its 
personification. ' 

He who is conscious of such a moral disposition, as to have 
a well-founded confidence, that under temptations and sufier- 
ings similar to those which are attributed to the ideal man, as a 
touchstone of his moral disposition, ho would adhere nnalterahly 
to this exemplar, and faithfully follow his steps, such a man 
alone is entitled to consider himself an object of the divine com- 
placency. To elevate himself to such a state of mind, man 
must depart from evil, cast off tlie old man. crucify the flesh ; 
a change which is essentially connected with a series of sorrows 
and sufferings. These the former man has deserved as a punish- 
ment, but they fall on the new : for the regenerated man, who 
takes them on himself, though physically and in liis empirical 
character, as a being determined by the senses, he remains the 
former man; is morally, as an intellectual being, with his 
changed disposition, become a new man. Having by this 
change taken upon him the disposition of the Son of God, that 
which is strictly a substitution of the new man for the old, may 
be represented, by a personification of the idea, as a substitu- 
tion of the Son of God', and it may be said, that the latter him- 
self, as a substitute, hears for man, for all who practically be- 
lieve in him, the guilt of sin ; as a redeemer, satisfies supreme 
justice by suffering and death ; and as an intercessor, imparts 
the hope of appearing justified before the judge : the suffering 
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which the new man, in dying to the old, must perpetually incur 
through life, being conceived in the representative of mankind, 
as a death suffered once for all 

Kant, like Schleiermacher, (whose Christology in many re- 
spects recalls that of Kant,)* carries his appropriation of the 
Christology of the Church, no farther than the death of Christ : 
of his resurrection and ascension, he says, that they cannot he 
available to religion within the limits of pure reason, because 
tliey would involve the materiality of all existences. Still, in 
ahothcr light, he employs these facts as symbols of the ideas of 
the reason ; as images of the entrance into the abode of bleosed- 
ness, that is, into communion with all the good : while Tief- 
trunk has yet more decidedly given it as his opinion, that with- 
out the resurrection, the history of Jesus would terminate in a 
revolting catastrophe ; that the eye would turn away with me- 
lancholy and dissatisfaction from an event, in which the pattern 
of humanity fell a victim to impious rage, and in which the 
scene closed with a death as unmerited as sorrowful ; that the 
history requires to be crowned with the fulfilment of the ex- 
pectation towards which the moral contemplations of every one 
are irresistibly drawn — with the passage into a compensating 
immortality 

In the same manner, De Wette ascribed to the evangelical 
history, as to every history, and particularly to the history of 
religion, a symbolical, ideal character, in virtue of which it is 
the expression and image of the human mind and its various 
operations. The history of the miraculous conception of Jesus 
represents the divine origin of religion ; the narratives of his 
miracles, the independent force of the human mind, and the 
sublime doctrine of spiritual self-reliance; his resurrection is 
the image of the victory of truth, a fore- shadowing of the future 
triumph of good over evil ; his ascension, the symbol of the 


^ Ot Bup. 2tes Stuck, Iter Abschn. Stes Stuck, Ite Abtblg. 

* This is shown by Baur, christl, Gnnsis, s. 660 £ 

• Oensur des christl. protestantischen Lehrbegrifis, 3, b. 180. 
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eternal inggesty of religion. The fundamental religious ideas 
Tvhich Jesus enunciated in his teaching, are expressed with 
equal clearness in his history. This history is an expression 
of devoted enthusiasm, in the courageous ministry of Jesus, 
and in the victorious power of his appearance; of resignation, 
in his contest with the wickedness of men, in the melancholy 
of his premonitory discourses, and above all in his death. 
Christ on the cross is the image of humanity purified by 
self-sacrifice ; we ought all to crucify ourselves with him, that 
we inay rise with hin# to new life. Lastfy, the idea of devo- 
tion was the key-note in the history of Jesus, every moment 
of liis life being dedicated to the thought of his heavenly 
Father 

At 6m earlier period, Horst presented this symbolical view of 
the liistory of Jesus with singular clearness. Whether, he says, 
all that is narrated of Christ happened precisely so, historically, 
is a question indifi’erent to us, nor can it now be settled. Nay, 
if we would be candid with ourselves, that which was once 
sacred history for the Christian believer, is, for the enlightened 
portion of our cotemporaries, only fable : the narratives of the 
supernatural birth of Christ, of liis miracles, of his resurrection 
and ascension, must be rejected by us as at variance with the 
inductions of our intellect. Let them however only be no longer 
interpreted merely by the understanding as history, but by the 
feelings and imagination, as poetry ; and it will be found that 
in these narratives nothing is invented arbitrarily, but all springs 
fi’om the depths and divine impulses of the human mind. Con- 
sidered from this point of view, we may annex to the history of 
Christ all that is important to reKgious trust, animating to the 
pure dispositions, attracfive to the tender feelings. That history 
is a beautifiil, sacred poem of the human race — a poem in which 
are embodied all the wants of our religious instinct ; and this is 
the highest honour of Christianity, and the strongest proof of its 


’ Religion und Theologie, 2ter Abficlinitt, Kap. 8 ; comp. bibl. Dogmatik, § 265 ; 
kircblkke, § $4 E 
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universal applicability. The history of the gospel is in fact the 
history of human nature conceived ideally, and exhibits to us 
in the life of an individual, what man ought to be, and, united 
with him by following his doctrine and example, can actually 
become. It is not denied that what to us can appear only 
sacred poetry, was to Paul, John,, Matthew and* Luke, fact and 
certfiin history. But it was the very same internal cause which 
made the narratives of the gospel saored fact and history to them, 
which makes those narratives to us a sacred mythus and poetry. 
The points of view oftly are different: human nature, and in it 
the religious impulse,* remains ever the same. Those first 
Christians needed in their world, for the animating of the 
religious and moral dispositions in the men of their time, history 
and fact, of which, however, the inmost kernel consisted of 
ideas : to us, the facts are become superannuated and doubtful, 
and only for the sake of the fundamental ideas, are the narra- 
tives of those facts an object of reverence®. 

This view was met immediately on the pa^t of the Church by 
the reproach, that instead of the riches of divine reality which 
faith discovers in the history of Christ, it palmed upon us a 
collection of empty ideas and ideals ; instead of a consolatory 
work effected, an overwhelming obligation. For the certainty, 
that God once actually united himself with human nature, the 
admonition that man ought to obtain divine dispositions, offers 
a poor compensation : for the peace which the redemption com- 
pleted by Christ brings to the believer, it is no equivalent to 
put before him the duty of freeing himself from sin. By this 
system, man is thrust out of the reconciled world in which 
Christianity places liim, into an unreconciled world, out of a 
world of happiness into a world of misery ; for where reconcili- 
ation has yet to be effected, where happiness has yet to be 
attained, there is at present enmity and unhappiness. And, in 
truth, the hope of entire deliverance from these conditions^ is. 


® Ideen iiber Mythologie u. s. w. in Henke’s neuer Megazin, K s. 454 ff. 
Comp. Henke's Museum, 3, s. 466, 
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according to the principles of this system, which only admits 
an infinite approximation towards the idea, a deceptive one ; 
for that which is only to be reached in an endless progression, 
is in fact unattainable. 

But not the faith alone, science also in its newest develop- 
ment, has found this system unsatisfactory. Science has per- 
ceived that to convert ideas simply into an obligatory possi? 
biHty, to which no reality corresponds, is in fact to annihilate 
them ; just as it would be to render the infinite finite, to represent 
it os that which lies ^beyond the finite. ‘Science has conceived 
that the infinite has its existence in the alternate production 
and extinction of the finite ; that the idea is realized only in 
the entire series of its manifestations ; that notliing can come 
into existence which does not already essentially exist; and, 
therefore, that it is not to be required of man, that he should 
reconcile himself with God, and assimilate his sentiments to 
the divine, unless this reconciliation and this assimilation are 
already virtually effected. 


§ 160 . 

THE SPEOULATrVB OHRISTOLOOr. 

Kant had already said that the good principle did not descend 
from heaven merely at a particular time, but had descended on 
mankind invisibly from the commencement of the human race ; 
and Schelling laid down ihe proposition : the incarnation of 
God is an incarnation from eternity \ But while the former 
understood under that expression only the moral instinct, which, 
with its ideal of good, and its sense of duty, has been from the 
beginning implanted in man ; the latter understood under the 
incarnate Son of God the finite itself, in the form of the huntan 
consciousness, which in its contradistinction to the infinite, 


Vorlesungen uber die Metbode det akedemiseben Stadiums, s. 192. 
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wherewith it is nevertheless one, appears as a suffering God; snj>- 
jecfced to the conditions of time. 

In the most recent philosophy this idea has heen further 
developed in the following manner When it is said of God 
that he is a Spirit, and of man that he also is a Spirit, it follows 
that the two are not essentially distinct. To speak more par- 
ticularly, it is the essential property of a spirit, in the distribu- 
tion of itself into distinct personalities, to remain identical with 
itself, to possess itself in another than itself. Hence the recog- 
nition of God as a spirit implies, that God does not remain as 
a fixed and immutable Infinite encompassing the Finite, hut 
enters into it, produces the Finite, Nature, and the human mifid, 
merely as a limited manifestation of himself, from which he 
eternally returns into unity. As man, considered as a finite 
spirit, limited to his finite nature, has not truth ; so God, con- 
sidered exclusively as an infinite spirit, shut up in his infini- 
tude, has not reality. The infinite spirit is real only when it 
discloses itself in finite spirits ; as the finite spirit is true only 
when it merges itself in the infinite. The true and real exist- 
ence of spirit, therefore, is neither in God by himself, nor in 
man by himself, but in the God-man ; neither in the infinite 
alone, nor in the finite alone, but in the interchange of im- 
partation and withdrawal between the two, which on the part 
of God is revelation, on the part of man religion. 

If God and man are in themselves one^ and if religion is the 
human side of this unity : then must this unity be made evi- 
dent to man in religion, and become in him consciousness and 
reality. Certainly, so long as man knows not that he is a 
spirit, he cannot know that God is man ; while he is under the 
guidance of nature only, he will deify nature ; when he has 
learned to submit himself to law, and thus to regulate Ms na- 
tural tendencies by external means, he will set God before hirri 


* Hegel’s Phanomenologio des Geistes, s. 561 ff. ; Yorlesungen uber die Philoi. 
der Ilelig. 2, s. 234 ff. Marbeineke, Grundlehren der christl. Dogmatik. s. 174 ff, 
Rosenkranz, Encyklopadie der theol. Wissenschaften, s. 88 ff., 148 flf. ; comp, my 
Streitschriften, 3tes Ileft, s. 76 ff. 
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as a lawgiver. But when, in the vicissitudes of the world’s 
history, the natural state discloses its corruptions, the legal its 
misery ; the former will experience the need of a God who ele- 
vates it above itself, the latter, of a God who descends to its 
level. Man being once mature enough to receive as his religion 
the truth that God is man, and man of a divine race ; it neces- 
sarily follows, since religion is the form in wliich the truth pre- 
sents itself to the popular mind, that this truth must appear, in 
a guise intelligible to all, as a fact obvious to the senses : in 
other words, there must appear a human individual who is 
i^cognized as the#visible God. This* God-man uniting in a 
single being the diyine essence and the human personality, it 
may be said of him that he has the Divine Spirit Yor a father, 
and a woman for liis mother. His personality reflecting itself 
not in himself, but in the absolute substance, having the will to 
exist only for God, and not at all for itself, he is sinless and per 
feet. As a man of Divine essence, he is the power that subdues 
nature, a worker of miracles; but as God in a human mani- 
festation, he is dependent on nature, subject to its necessities 
and sufferings — is in a state of abasement. Must he even . pay 
the last tribute to nature ? does not the fact that the human 
nature is subject to death preclude the idea that that nature is 
one with the divine ? No : the God-man dies, and thus proves 
that the incarnation of God is real, that the infinite spirit does 
not scorn to descend into the lowest depths of t£e finite, be- 
cause he knows how to find a way of return into himself, be- 
cause in the most entire alienation of himself, he can retain his 
identity. Further, the God-man, in so far as he is a spirit 
reflected in his infinity^ StancU contrasted with men, in so far as 
they are limited to their fkuteness : hence opposition and contest 
result, and the death of the God-man becomes a violent one, 
inflicted by the hands of sinners ; so that to physical degradation 
is added the moral degradation of ignominy and accusation of 
crime. If God then finds a passage firom heaven to the grave, 
so must a way he discoverable for man from the gr6iv0 to 
heaven : the death of the prince of life is the life of mortals. 
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By liis entrance into the world as God-man, God showoft 
himself reconciled to man ; by his dying, in which act he cast 
off the limitations of mortality, he showed moreover the ^ay 
in which he perpetually effects that reconciliation: namely, 
by remaining, throughout his manifestation of himself under 
tlie hmitations of a natural existence, and his suppression of 
that existence, identical with himself. Inasmuch as the death 
of tht G od-man is merely the cessation of his state of alien-* 
ation from the infinite, it is in fact an exaltation^ and return 
to God, and thus the death is necessarily followed by the resur- 
rection and ascension. 

Tlib Gc^i-man, who during his life stood before his cotempo- 
raries as an individual distinct from themselves, and perceptible 
by the senses, is by death taken out of their sight ; he enters 
into their imagination and memory; the unity of the divine and 
human in him, becomes part of the general consciousness ; and 
the church must repeat spiritually, in the souls of its members, 
those events of his life which he experienced externally. The 
believer, finding himself environed with the conditions of na- 
ture, must, like Christ, die to nature — but only inwtudly, as 
Christ did outwardly, — must spiritually crucify himself and be 
buried with Christ, that by the virtual suppression of his 
sensible existence, he may become, in so far as he is a spirit, 
identical with himself, and participate in the bliss and glory of 
Christ. 


§ 151 . 

LAST LILEHMA. 


Thus by a higher mode of argumentation, from the idea 6f 
God and man in their reciprocal relation, the truth of the con- 
ception which the Church forms of Christ appears to be con- 
firmed, and wo seem lo be reconducted to the orthodox point 
of view, though by an inverted path : for while there, the truth 
of the conceptions of the Church concerning Christ is deduced 
from the correctness of the evangelical history ; here, the vera- 

F F 2 
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city of the history is deduced from the truth of those concep- 
tions. That which is rational is also real ; the idea is not 
merely the moral imperative of Kant, hut also an actuality. 
Proved to be an idea of the reason, the unity of the divine and 
human nature must also have an historical existence. The 
unity of God with man, says Marheineke\ was really and 
visibly manifested in the person of Jesus Christ.; in him, 
according to Eosenkranz tlie divine power over nature was 
concentrated, he could not act otherwise than miraculously, 
and the working of miracles, which surprises us, was to him 
natural. His resuftection, says Conradi is the necessary 
sequel of the completion of his personality, and so little 5ught 
it to surprise us, that, on the contrary, we must rather have been 
surprised if it had not happened. 

But do these deductions remove the contradictions which 
have exhibited themselves in the doctrine of the Church, con- 
cerning the person and work of Christ ? We need only compare 
the strictures, which Eosenkranz in his Eeview has passed on 
Schleiennacher s criticism of the Christology of the Church, 
with what the same author proposes as a substitute in liis 
Encyclopaedia, in order to perceive, that the general proposi- 
tions on the unity of the divine and human natures, do not in 
the least serve to explain the appearance of a person, in whom 
tills unity existed indi^ddually, in an exclusive manner. Though 
I may conceive that the divine spirit in a state of renunciation 
and abasement becomes the human, and that the human nature 
in its return into and above itself becomes the divine ; this does 
not help me to conceive more easily, how the divine and human 
natures can have constituted the distinct and yet united portions 
of an historical person. Though I may see the human mind 
in its unity with the divine, in the course of the world s history, 
more and more completely establish itself as the power which 

* Dogmatik, § 326. 

* Encyklopadie, s. 160. 

* SelbstbewuBstsein und Offenbarung, 8. 296 f. Comp. Bauer, Recent, deg L. J., 
Jabrbiicher f. witg. Kritik, 1886, Mai, g. 699 
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subdues nature ; this is quite another thing, than to conceive a 
single man endowed with such power, for individual, voluntary 
acts. Lastly, from the truth, that the suppression of the natural 
existence is the resurrection of the spirit, can never be deduced 
the bodily resurrection of an individual. 

We should thus have fallen back again to Kant’s point of 
view, which we have ourselves found unsatisfactory; for if the* 
idea have no corresponding reality, it is an empty obligation 
and id(;al. But do we then deprive the idea of all reality? By 
no means : we reject only that which does not follow from the 
premises If reahty is ascribed to the idea of the unity of the 
divine and human natures, is this equivalent to the admission 
that this unity must actually have been once manifested, as it 
never had been, and never more will be, in one individual? 
This is indeed not the mode in wliich Idea realizes itself; it is 
not wont to lavish all its fulness on one exemplar, and be nig- 
gardly towards all others ® — to express itself perfectly in that one 
individual, and imperfectly in all the rest : it rather loves to dis- 
tribute its riches among a multiphcfty of exemplars which reci- 
procally complete each other — in the alternate appearance and 
suppression of a series of individuals. And is tliis no true 
realization of the idea ? is not the idea of the unity of the 
divine and human natures a real one in a far higher sense, when 
I regard the whole race of mankind as its realization, than when 
I single out one man as such a realization ? is not an incarna- 
tion of God from eternity, a truer one than an incarnation 
limited to a particular point of time ? 

This is the key to the whole of Ohristology, that, as subject 
of the predicate which the Church assigns to Christ, we place, 
instead of an individual, an idea; but an idea which has an 
existence in reality, not in the mind only, like that of Kant. 
In an individual, a God man, the properties and functions which 

* Compare with this my Streitschriften, 3 Heft, b. 68 ff. 126. 

^ With this should be compared the explanation in the Streitschriften, ui sup. a. 
119. 
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the Church ascribes to Christ contradict themselves; in the 
idea of the race, they perfectly agree. Humanity is the union 
of the two natures — God become man, the infinite manifesting 
itself in the finite, and the finite spirit remembering its infini- 
tude ; it is the child of the visible Motbor and the invisible 
Father, Nature and Spirit; it is the worker of miracles, in 
so far as in the course of human history the spirit more and 
more completely subjugates nature, both within and around man, 
until it lies before him as the inert matter on which he exercises 
his active power ® ; It is the sinless existence, for the course of 
its development is a blameless one, pollution cleaves to the? indi- 
vidual only, and does not touch the race or its history. It is 
Humanity that dies, rises, and ascends to heaven, for from the 
negation of its phenomenal life there ever proceeds a higher 
spiritual life ; from the suppression of its mortality as a personal, 
national, and terrestrial spirit, arises its union with the infinite 
spirit of the heavens. By faith in this Christ, especially in his 
death and resurrection, man is justified before God : that is, by 
the kindhng within him of tlie idea of Humanity, the individual 
man participates in the divinely human fife of the species. 
Now the main element of that idea is, that the negation of the 
merely natural and sensual life, wliich is itself the negation of 
the spirit, (the negation of negation, therefore,) is the sole way 
to true spiritual life \ 

This alone is the absolute sense of Christology : that it is 
annexed to the person and history of one individual, is a neces- 
sary result of the historical form which Christology has taken. 
Schleiermacher was quite right when he foreboded, that the 
speculative view would not leave much more of the historical 

• Of this also there is m explanation in the Streitschriften, 8, s. 166 f. 

' Herein lies the answer to the objection which Schaller (der historiache Christus 
und die Philosophie, s. 64 ff.) has made to the above view ; namely, that it teaches 
only a substantial, not a personal unity of man with God. That unity which exists 
in the determination of the race has already been present in individuals separately, 
according to thoi^ifferent measure of their religious development, and thus the sub- 
stantial unity has become, in different degrees, a personal unity. 
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person of the Saviour than was retained by the Ebionites. The 
phenomenal history of the individual, says Hegel, is only a 
starting point for the mind. Faith, in her early stages, is go- 
verned by the senses, and therefore contemplates a temporal 
history ; what she holds to be true is the external, ordinary 
event, the evidence for which is of the historical, forensic kind 
— a fact to be proved by the testimony of the senses, cmd the 
moral confidence inspired by the witnesses. But mind having 
once taken occasion by this external fact, to bring under its 
consciousness the id|^a of humanify as one witli God, sees in 
the histoi'y only the presentation of that idea; the object of 
faitli is oompletely changed ; instead of a sensible, empirical 
fact, it has become a spiritual and divine idea, which has its 
confirmation no longer in liistory but in philosophy. When the 
mind has thus gone beyond the sensible history, and entered 
into tlie domain of the absolute, the former ceases to be essen- 
tial ; it takes a subordinate place, above which the spiritual 
truths suggested by the history stand self- supported ; it becomes 
as the faint image of a dream which belongs only to tbe past, 
and does not, like the idea, share the permanence of the spirit 
which is absoluUily present to itself®. Even Luther subordi- 
nated the physical miracles to the spiritual, as the truly great 
miracles. And shall we interest ourselves more in the cure of 
some sick people in Galilee, than in the miracles of intdlectual 
and moral life belonging to the history of the world — in the in- 
creasing, the almost incredible dominion of man over nature — 
in the irresistible force of ideas, to which no unintelligent 
matter, whatever its magnitude, can oppose any enduring resist* 
ance? Shall isolated incidents, in themselves trivial, be more to 
us than the universal order of events, simply because in the 
latter we presuppose, if wo do not perceive, a natural cause, in 
the former the contrary ? This would be a direct contravention 


* VorlesuTigen liber die Philo.sophie der Eeligion, 2, s. 263 ff. Compare the col- 
lection of the several propositions of Hegel on the person of Christ and the evangeli- 
cal history, in my Streitschriften, 3 Heft, s. 76# 
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of the more enlightened sentiments of our own day, justly and 
conclusively expressed by Schleiermacher. The interests of 
piety, says this theologian, can no longer require us so to con- 
ceive a fact, that by its dependence on God it is divested of the 
conditions which would belong to it as a link in the chain of 
nature ; for we have outgrown the notion, that the divine omni- 
potence is more completely manifested in the interruption of 
the order of nature, than in its preservation Thus if we know 
the incarnation, death and resurrection, the duplex netjatio 
qffirmati as the eternal circulation, the infinitely repeated 
pulsation of the divide life ; what special importance can attach 
to a single fact, which is but a mere sensible image of* this 
unending process ? Our age demands to be led in Christology 
to the idea in the fact, to the race in the individual : a theology 
which, in its doctrines on the Christ, stops short at him as an 
individual, is not properly a theology, but a homily. 

In what relation, then, must the pulpit stand to theology, — 
nay, how is the continuance of a ministry in the church possi- 
ble when theology has reached this stage? This is the difficult 
question which presents itself* to us in conclusion. 

§ 152 . 

RELATION OF THE OIUTICAL AND 8PKGIILATS YE TIIKOLOOY TO THE OHGIICU. 


Schleiermacher has said, that when he reflected on the ap- 
proaching crisis in theology, and imagined himself obliged to 
choose one of two alternatives, either to surrender the Christian 
history, like every common history, as a spoil to criticism, or to 
hold his faith in fee to the speculative system ; his decision was, 
that for himself, considered singly, he would embrace the latter, 
but that, regarding himself as a member of tlie church, and 
especially as one of its teachers, he should be induced rather to 
take the opposite course. For die idea of God and of man on 


* Glaubeiwlehre, 1, 8. 47. 
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which, according to the speculative system, the truth of the 
Christian faith rests, is indeed a precious jewel, but it can be 
possessed only by a few, and he would not wish to be that pri- 
vileged individual in the church, who alone among thousands 
held the faith on its true grounds. As a member of the 
Church, he could have no satisfaction but in perfect equality, 
in the consciousness that all receive alike, both in kind an^ 
manner, from the same source. And as a teacher and spokes- 
man to the Church, he could not^ possibly attempt the task 
of elevating old and .young, without distinction, to the idea of 
God and of man : he must rather attack their faith as a ground- 
less nne, er else endeavour to strengthen and confirm it while 
knowing it to be groundless. As thus in the matter of religion 
an impassable gulf would be fi^ed between two parties in the 
Church, the speculative theology threatens us with the dis- 
tinction of an esoteric and exoteric doctrine, which ill accords 
with the declaration of Christ, that all shall be taught of God. 
The scientific alone have the foundation of the faith : the 
unscientific have only the faith, and receive it only by means 
of tradition. If the Ebionitish view, on the contrary, leave 
but little of Christ, yet this little is equally attainable by 
all, and we are thereby secured from the hierarchy of specula- 
tion, which ever tends to merge itself in the liierarchy of 
Home \ 

Here we see presented, under the form of thought belonging 
to a cultivated mind, the same opinion which is now expressed 
by many in a less cultivated fashion : namely, that the theologian 
who is at once critical and speculative, must in relation to the 
Church be a hypocrite. The real state of the case is this. 
The Church refers her Christology to an individual who ex- 
isted historically at a certain period ; the speculative tlieologian 
to an idea which only attains existence in the totsdity of indi- 
viduals ; by the Church the evangelical narratives are received 
as history : by the critical theologian, they are regarded for the 


In the 2ten Sendschreiben on his Glaubenslehre. 
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most part as mere mytlii. If he would continue to impart in- 
struction to the Church, four ways are open to him : 

First, the attempt already excluded by the above observa- 
tions of Schleiermacher, namely, to elevate the Church to his 
own point of view, and for it, also, to resolve the historical into 
the ideal : — an attempt which must necessarily fail, because to 
the Church all those premises are wanting on which the theolo- 
gian rests his speculative conclusions ; and upon which, there- 
fore, only an enthusijjst for interpretation , would venture. 

The second and opposite measure would be, to" transport 
himself to the point of view of the Church, and for the sake of 
imparting edification ecclesiastically, to descend from the sphere 
of the ideal into the region of the popular conception. This 
expedient is commonly understood and judged too narrowly. 
The difference between the theologian and the Church is re- 
garded as a total one ; it is thought, that in answer to the ques- 
tion, whether he believes in the history of Christ, he ought to 
say exactly, no ; whereas he says, yes : and this is a falsehood. 
It is true, that if in the discourses and instructions of the 
spiritual teaclier, the main interest were an historical one, this 
would he a correct representation of the case : hut, in fact, the 
interest is a religious one, — it is essential religion which is here 
communicated under the form of a history ; hence he who does 
not believe in the history as such, may yet appreciate the re- 
ligious truths therein contained, equally with one who does also 
receive the history as such: the distinction is one of form 
merely, and does not affect the substance. Hence it is an evi- 
dence of an uncultivated mind, to denounce as a hypocrite a 
theologian who preaches, for example, on the resurrection of 
Christ, since, though he may not believe in the reality of that 
event as a single sensible fact, he may, nevertheless, hold to be 
true the representation of the process of spiritual life, which 
the resurrection of Christ affords. Strictly considered, how- 
ever, this identity of the substantial truth, exists only in the 
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apprehension of him who knows how to distinguish the sub- 
stance from the form of religion, i. e. of the theologian, not of 
the Church, to whom he speaks. The latter can conceive no 
faith in the cfogmatical truth of the resurrection of Christ, for 
example, apart from a conviction of its historical reality; and 
if it come to discover that the theologian has not this convic- 
tion, and yet preaches on the resun action, he must appear in 
the eyes of the Church a hypocrite, and thus the' entire relation 
between the theologian and theJShurch would be virtually 
cancelled. 

In this case, the theologian, though in himself no hypocrite, 
would appear such to the Church, and would he conscious of 
this misconstruction. If notwithstanding this, he should con- 
tinue to instruct the Church under the form of its own con- 
ceptions, he would ultimately appear a hypocrite to himself 
also, and would be driven to the third, desperate course, of for- 
saking tlie ministerial office. It avails notliing to say, he has 
only to descend from the pulpit, and mount the professor s 
chair, where ho will not be under the necessity of withholding 
his scientific opinions from such as are destined to science ; for 
if he, whom the course of liis own intellectual culture has 
obliged to renounce the ministerial office, should by his instruc- 
tions lead many to the same point, and thus render them also 
incapable of that office, the original evil would only be multi- 
plied. On the other hand, it could not be held good for the 
Church, that all those who pursue criticism and speculation to 
the results above presented, should depjirt from their position 
us teachers. For no clergyman would any longer meddle with 
such inquiries, if he thus ran the risk of being led to results 
which would oblige him to abandon the ministerial office; 
criticism and philosophy would fall into the hands of those who 
are not professed theologians, and to the theologian nothing 
would remain hut the faith, which then could not possibly long 
resist the attacks of the critical and speculative laity. But 
where truth is concerned, the possible consequences have no 
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weight; hence the above remark ought not to be made. Thus 
much, however, may be maintained in relation to the real ques- 
tion : he whom his theological studies have led to an intel- 
lectual position, respecting which he must believe, that he has 
attained the truth, that he has penetrated into the deepest 
mysteries of theology, cannot feel either inclined or bound just 
at this point in his career to abandon theology ; on the con- 
trary, such a step would be unnatural, nay, impossible. 

He will therefore s#ek another expedient ; and as such there 
presents itself a fourth, which is not, like the two first, one- 
sided, nor like the third, merely negative, but which offers a 
positive mode of reconciling the two extremes -- the conscious- 
ness of the theologian, and that of the Church. In his dis- 
courses to the Church, he will indeed adhere to the forms of 
the popular conception, but on every opportunity he will ex- 
hibit their spiritual significance, which to him constitutes their 
sole truth, and thus prepare — though sueli a result is only to 
be thought of as an unending progress — the resolution of those 
fomis into their original ideas in tlie consciousness of the 
Church also. Thus, to abide by the example already chosen, 
at the festival of Easter, he will indeed set out from the sensible 
fact of the resun’ection of Christ, but he will dwell chiefly on 
the being buried and rising again with Christ, which the 
Apostle himself has strenuously inculcated. This very course 
every preacher, even the most orthodox, strictly takes, as often 
as he draws a moral from the evangelical text on which he 
preaches : for tliis is nothing else than the transition from the 
externally historical to the inward and spiritual. It is true, we 
must not overlook the .distinction, that the orthodox preacher 
builds his moral on the text in such a way, that the latter re- 
mains as an historical foundation ; whereas, with the specula- 
tive preacher, the transition from the biblical history or thp 
Church doctrine, to the truth which he thence derives, has the 
negative effect of annihilating the former. Viewed more closely, 
however, the transition of the orthodox preacher from the evan- 
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gelical text to the moral application, is not free from this nega- 
tive tendency ; in proceeding from the liistory to the doctrine 
he implies at least thus much : the liistory is not enough, it is 
not the whole* truth, it must be transmuted from a past fact into 
a present one, from an event external to you, it must become 
your own intimate experience : so that with this transition, the 
case is the same as with the proof of the existence of God, in 
whicli the cosmical existence, which is the point of departure, 
apparently remains as a foundation,^ut is in fact negatived as 
a true existence, amj merged in the absolute. Nevertheless, 
there remains a marked distinction between these two proposi- 
tion^: since, and in so far as, this has happened, so and so is 
your duty and your consolation — and : this is indeed related 
as having happened onco, but the truth is, that it always so 
happens, and both in and by you ought to happen. At least, 
th(' community will not receive both as identical ; and thus, here 
again, in every excess or diminution wiiich the more or less 
spontaneous rciation of the t(?achcr to critical theology, togo- 
llior with the vtiriety in the degrees of culture of the community, 
introduces, — the danger is incurred that the community may 
discover this diffcionce, and the preacher appear to it, and con- 
serpiently to himself, a hypocrite. 

In this difficulty, the theologian may find liimself driven, 
either directly to state liis opinions, and attempt to elevate the 
pe()plo to his ideas; or, since this attempt must necessarily fail, 
ctirefully to adapt himself to the conception of the community; 
or, lastly, since, even on this plan, he may easily betray him- 
self, in the end to leave the ministerial profession. 

We have thus admitted the difficulty with which the critical 
and speculative views are burthened, witli reference to the rela- 
tion of the clergyman to the Church ; we have exhibited the 
collision into which the theologian falls, when it is asked, what 
course remains for him in so far as he has adopted such views ? 
and we have shown that our age has not arrived at a certain 
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decision on this subject. But this collision is not the effect of 
the curiosity of an individual ; it is necessarily introduced by 
the progress of time and tlie development of Christian theology ; 
it surprises and masters the individual, 'withotit his being able 
to guard himself from it. Or rather he can do this with slight 
labour, if he abstain from study and thought, or, if not ftojp. 
these, from freedom of speech and writing. Of such tliere are 
already enough in our day, and there was no need to make con- 
tinual additions to their lumber through the calumniation of 
those who have expressed riiemselves in tjie spirit of advanced 
science. But there are also a few, who, notwithstanding such 
attacks, freely declare what can no longer be conceded— and 
time will show whether by the one party or the other, the 
Church, Mankind, and Trutli are best served. 


THE END. 


G. Woodfall and Son, Angel Coutt, Skittuer Street, London. 






